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CHAP. I. | 
Shews, for the information of travellers, that though 
| inns, except the inn founded by one Squire Watts, 
of Rocheſter, be not places where folks with little 
money may be quite comfortable, yet that they are 
not all alke „%%% „„ Y 


CHAP. II. 

tc What is that vice that ſtill prevails, 
ce Where almoſt every paſſion fails, 
« Which with our very dawn begun, 
Nor ends but with our ſetting fun, 
6c Which like a noxious weed can ſpoil, 
The faireſt flower, and choak the foil ? 

4c *Ths Slander, and with ſhame we own, 
6 The vice of human kind alone. 29 
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impoſſibility of perſuading a fine lady that it is 
better to be reſpectable than ridiculous 486 
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Recommending Lady Lydear's mode of regulating a 
family to every rich widow, who wiſhes to get rid 
of a tall overgrown. girl without the trouble of 
deeds and ſettlements 3 6 
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- Authors, who prove the abundance of their on 
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BEGGAR GIRL. 


CHAP. I. 


Shews, fir" the information \of _ trintellers, they thong 


znns, except the inn founded by one. Squire Waits of 
Rocheſter, be not places where folks with little 
money may be guite comfortable, vet that 
they are not all alite. 


— 


Few as were the connexions, and fewer the com- 


forts, on which Roſa turned her back when ſhe leit 


Edinburgh, an indeſcribable ſenſation, a'mixtwe of 
ſorrow and regret, with the dark thades a little tinted 
by melancholy pleaſure, pervaded her mind, as frou 
the back · ſeat of the coach ſhe caſt a look at the Caſile, 
| "Ut Arthur's ſeat, the Calton, the Bas, and all the wor- 
ders on which Major Buhanun had fo ably deſcantied! 
in their approach to the metropolis of his dear 
country. 
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2 THE BEGGAR GIRL. 
| A Edinburgh was at this time too gay and too full 
both of buſineſs and pleaſure, to be left by the 
voluntary choice of any of its inhabitants, Roſa was 
in the ſtage, as ſhe felt herſelf in the world, alone; 


but notwithſtanding every. moment removed her nearer 
to the place ſhe had ſo earneſtly wiſhed to reach, and 
further from that ſhe had as earneſtly wiſhed to leave, 


her regret, her affections, and defires, reverted to the 
land of cakes*®. a 
On looking forward to the end of her 3 e 


journey, there was indeed little for imagination to 


dwell on with delight; — no home to raiſe a throb in 


her ſinking heart; no kind relatives to expect; no certain 


friends to greet her return to her native land. If Mrs. 
Harley exifted, ſhe was ſure to be unchanged in diſpo- 
fition; but of, or from her, it was long ſince Roſa had 


heard. Elinor's warm heart was ſtill the ſame; but i in- 


ſtead of governing Dr. Croak and his family, ſne was 
herſelf under the commands of her noble relatives; and 
Ahouid the Doctor's miſmanagement of her fortune 
render him ftill the object of their diſpleaſuse, even he 


might not be able to repair the misfortune of the loſs 


of the franked cover of her letter, as he might be 
ignorant of the place of her reſidence. 


Mrs. Walſingham had indeed, in her letter, declared. 
her intentions of going to London, but ſhe had alſo © 
hinted her uncertainty of continuing there; aol EVER 


* een i often call by the ner - 
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if this were not tha cots, by what clue was it poffible , 


a being, ſo unacquainted with the inhabitants and 
cuſtoms of the metropolis, ſhould find a perſon who 
avowedly had ſtrong reaſons for concealing herself? 

In the indignant forrow with which ſhe was over». 


n barbarity of Mr. and Mrs. 


Frazer; in the tranſports of joy which the diſcovery 
that Mrs. Walfingham had eſcaped the calamity of 
the burn-fide—theſe were reflections that had eſcaped 
her; but now when alone, and none either to irritate 
or conſole her, her mind ſhrunk from the forlorn aſpect 


which promiſed infinitely leſs of uncertain good than 
certain unavoidable evil; and thence, perhaps, the 


creafing regret with which ſhe reckoned every mile- 

ſtone that announced the diſtance from Edinburgh. 
Want of reſt, anxiety, inceſſant vexation, and exer- 
tions of ſpirit very unequal to her natural firength, 
had ſo exhauſted Roſa before ſhe was toſſed from fide 
to fide in a very uneaſy ſtage-coach, that nothing but 
her wiſh to leave the ſcene of ſo many mortifications 
could have ſupported her. That with now abating 
in its force, ſhe became more ſenſible of the fatigue 
of travelling in ſo unpleaſant a manner; her delicate 
frame could ill endure the conſtant motion which 
two or three fellow-paſſengers would, in ſome degree, 
have taken off, and the long night's jumble from 
Berwick to Newcaſtle nearly annihilated ber: it was 
with the greateſt difficulty ſhe alighted from the coach, 

or ſat . before the untouched breakfaſt. | 
- = The 
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© RE danger ſhe might encounter, and ther expence 


the would incur, by ſtopping at an inn on the rozd, 
more eſpecially as ſhe had paid the fare of half the 
journey, only prevented her aſking for a bed inſtead of 


Proceeding g onward. 
The coach was changed at this place; and as ſhe 


had neither ate nor drank, and really looked as the 


feit, near expiring, ſhe was not diſturbed by any de- 
mands at the inn; but being lifted into the ſtage, 
unable to thank the landlord for his civility, ſhe 
was carried on, without feeling the leaſt abatement in 
the uneatineſs of the motion from the change of the 


coaches, to Durham, where, when the ſtage ſtopped, © 
it was diſcovered the had fainted away. Water was 


brought, and ſhe recovered: to a ſenſe of the moſt 
acute pain, but ſtill refolved to proceed on her jour- 

ney :—her withes, however, far exceeded her itrength ; 
for, on ſtopping at an inn further on the road, the 
driver had the bumanity to look into_the coach, where 
finding her again fainting, and her face covered with 


a cold dew, he declared he believed the young gentle- 
woman was dying, and therefore lifted her out of the 
coach into the inn, where he inſiſted on leaving her | 
and her portmanteau; and then, having taken up 
another. female paſſenger, drove off, whiſtling the 


Little Piough- boy. 

Roſa's appearance, and every turn in * counte- 
nance, had gentlewoman written on it in legible cha- 
racters; her habit was genteel, and the alabaſter 

| £5 — whiteneis 
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3 of hes hand proving ſhe was of the 3 
rior order of beings, procnred her the notice of the lady 
landlady ; who, though in the habit of accommo- 
dating people of faſhion only, condeſcended to give 
| her own directions about the bed to which Roſa was 
carried, and ſent for her awn doctor to vilit her, de- 
termined ſo charming a young lady auld not be lolt 

for want of care. 

Tze doctor's attendance was followed * the afeal 
a ceteras, ſuch as compoſing * * and a 
nurſe. +: 

Roſa, almoſt expiring with pain, weakneſs, and 
fatigue, . did not think of her ſituation till the next 
day, when the awoke with ſome ſmall degree of 
fever, but almoſt- recovered from the fatigue that had 
overpowered her. The phials arranged along the 
chimney-piece, the fat lady who told her the had the 
honour to be her nurſe, and the othcious inquines of 
the ſieek doctor, who, next the innkeeper and the 
lawyer, was the greateſt man in the little town, very. 
ſenſibly affected our heroine; and ſhe mechanically 
took her pockets from under the pillow, in order to 
ſatisfy herſelf as to the exact ſtate of thoſe finances 
on which the foreſaw ſo many claims. The purſe 
was not to be found in that pocket; the felt her heart 
bound to her throat, but proceeded to ſearch the 
other; in four words, the purſe was loſt, and Roſa 
bad nothing for it hut to ſuppoſe either the fat nurſe 
or Polite ay landiady bad taken care of it for her. 

2 3 The 
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The nurſe diſclaimed, and with truth, any know 
ledge of it, and the landlady's anſwer was truly femi- 


nine; it was both an exclamation and double interro- | 


gation, My God! this 1s a pretty buſineſs ! what, 
bas ſhe no money then? does ſhe pretend to have loft 
her purſe?” The innkeeper recommended it to his 
fpouſe to keep her temper; he dared to fay ſuch a 
pretty woman muſt have friends of . 
the had no money. 
- But ah grief of griefs! W 
EEE 
vrithout one friend to aſſiſt her with more. 
© But you have a portmanteau, ſaid the landlord, 
N glancing his eye on it as he quitted the room. 
Nothing could, in the lady landlady's eſtimation, 
be more fudden than the recovery of the fair patient, 
whom the doctor, an hour before, declared had every 


fymptom of a ſtrong fever; the proteſted that was all _ 


2 fudge, that the young woman was able, and muſt be 
willing to bundle into the firft conveyance. Who 
would take her ftory of lofing her money on truft ? for 
ber part, ſhe wanted all her beds; the Duke of Dun- 


derhead was every moment expected from the north, 


and my Lady Ducheſs was very particular about the 
fleeping-rooms of her own woinan and her tall foot- 
man (the latter of whom always had the bed this 


trumpery thing, meaning Roſa, now occupied) ; 


wherefore the  chamber-maid was diſpatched to the 


agonized Roſa, to inform her ſhe was weleome to fiay 


at 
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ney 
at the Roſe that night, provided the gave up her room 
to the Duke of Dunderhead's footman; but every 
bed in the houſe would be full to-morrow night. 

Roſa, who deigned not to anſwer this prudent mei- 
ſage, had already left her bed; and as the fat nurſe 


| had enough to do to collect the phials, pack up her 
own bundle, and hope Miſs would i contrive forme 


ſatisfaction for her, who had fat up all x night, with no 


refreſhment dut a diſh of tea and a pint of ale, the 


was tremblingly adjuſting her clothes, while the tears 
of unutterable anguiſh were chaſing each other down 


her pale cheeks. 


What at this moment would ſhe not have given to 
be at Edinburgh with dear Mrs. Steward, near the 
friendly good Doctor Cameron, nay, even at Holy- 
Rood-Houſe, bearing the injurious taunts of Mrs. 
Frazer. She wrung her hands, and beat her boſom :; 


what, alas! could ſhe do? alone, unknown, without 


money, at an inn on the great north- road, no friend 


to apply to, a debt already incurred the had no means 


to diſcharge, ordered, in effect, to quit that houſe 
without means to inſure admittance into any other, 
<< God of heaven!”” cried the impatiently, what 
have I done ? e made the mark of every 
calamity? 

Fou have done nothing, my dear, ſaid a ſhort 
thick woman in a travelling-dreſs, who having heard 


| Roſa's raisfortune talked of, as well as the landlady's 


cee, had an irrediftible curiolity to fee n young 
4. | perion, 
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perſon, who having put angel into every body's 
mouth in the endes, was at noon changed into a 


„ trampery thing; — “ you have done nothing, that 


is no harm; but loſt your mdney, which is the greateſt 


harm of any thing. 
_ Roſa was ſtartled at the hoarſ diſcordant ſound, 


and looked round at a figure ill calculated to diffipate 


the unfavourable impreſſions made by her maſculine 
voice. Her ſhort thick perſon was arrayed 1 in 2 blue 


a riding-habit, with crimſon cape and cuffs, a dubarrẽ 


F 


filk waiſtcoaft, and a green beaver hat and black 


feather ; ſhe had a large gold watch and chain hang- 


- ing ON the outſide her habit; her ears were weighed 


don by bobs of the ſame precious metal, and all her 


about forty-five or forty-ſix years old; her looſe and 
fallow ſkin proved her bulk to be greatly reduced from 
{what it had been, and a hollow troubleſome cough 
gave omen of inward decay. 

* Innkeepers,” continued the ſtranger, are no- 
thing but upſtarts; they are ſo uſed to cheating, no 
wonder they think every body ke themſelves;—if 
you have loſt your money, you have; and it don't at 
all ſignify, when folks are in misfortune, to fit down 
and cry, Lord help us! You have an honeſt face of 
your own, I fay, let who will gainfay; and ſo here, 


pulling out a yellow canvas bag pretty well filled, 
* PH lend you what money you want; which way 


are you going? 


JJ ccc 
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Ba tied Roſa's tongue; wat ef aw 


confidence from oa whole” appearance would rather 


have precluded than raiſed expectation of the kind,” 
was ſo new, ſo unhoped, and fo unlikely to happen, 
that ſhe could not credit her ſenſes. 

© The ftranger ſaw her aſtoniſhment: —< Why, — 
ſure, continued ſhe, you may ſtare, and, to tell 


you the truth, I am ſurpriſed at myſelf; I never did 


fitch a thing in my whole life before, though Garnet 
gives a great deal to the poor; and, God help me, I 
know enough of that;—however, I ſhan't tay in this 
houſe a minute longer than I can help; ſo juit fad 


for your bill, and ſay what you want, and my little 
' Phill _ ſtay with you, and come to me for the 


money. 
Little Phill was a fine fair boy, about five years 
old, with flaxen hair, roſy checks, and fearlet lips, 


whoſe dimpled ſmiles ſtruck Roſa the inſtant the beheld 


him as the firong reſemblance of ſome perſon the 
had ſeen, but could not recollect who or where. 

The woman was evidently vulgar and low bred, but 
the power to do a generous act, bleſſed alſo with the 
will, threw a veil over all the diſagreeables about her; 
at any rate, it was more bearable to conſeſs an oblige. 
tion to her than to receive a favour from the flinty inn 
keeper; and any thing was preferable to lying fick-at 
the mercy of ſuch people, to die, perhaps, among 
hard-hearted ſtrangers in the flower of her youth; to 
be * to earth, and no friendly tear dropped. 


TOE on 


a. - | nn 


. 
| humble ſod that covered her poor remains, Her tears 
continued to flow. as theſe ſad thoughts occurred, 
while the boy played wund. and bid her not cry, for 
his mammy had a great deal of money. Roſa turned 
from the child to the window, and in that moment 
ſaw the coachman who had left her at the Roſe return- 
| Her, which ſhe could not comprehend, and was there- 
fore offended at. But another much more agreeable 
ſurpriſe awaited her: the honeſt coachman had 
found her purſe in the firaw when he changed his 
paſſengers ſouth for thoſe north; and having heard . 
from the driver of a returned chaiſe of the landlady of 
the Roſe's anger at having a fick body left on her 
"hands, who either had no money, or had loft it, had 
driven his ſtage with uncommon fpeed, and no ſooner 
pulled up to the inn, than he jumped from his box, 
and ran up, with joy in his eyes, „ 
* <1 AI _ 
The feelings of a ſenfible, delicate mind on ſuch an 
event would ſuffer by an attempt to deſcribe them. 
Roſa ſent the little boy for his mother, to whom, with 
an eloquence of gratitude, ſhe would have wanted in 
accepting her favour, the diſplayed the reſtored 
property, with thanks, for her kind intention. 
Tbe woman was ſo much pleaſed, and in ſuch good 
humour, that though the ſaid ſhe grudged every fix- 
pence paid to the landlord of the Roſe, yet as-ſhe was 1 
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going further north, and our heroine was bound for 
London, why they would dine together. 

Rofa's ſpirits now, as her diſtreſs had before done, 
rendered her inattentive to the fever that hung about 
her; ſhe rung for her bill, which, as the doctor was 
apprized of her ability, and as the nurſe had returned 
to be paid, amounted in the whole, including every 
expence, to five pounds eleven 
half the ſum contained in her purſe, which the paid 
with conſcious pride to the unfeeling innkeeper, and 
then joined her new friend, though the was too ill to 

e of the dinner. | | 

The firanger herſelf had no appetite; and while 
little Phill . devoured the pudding and tarts, the gave 
our heroine to underftand ſhe was on a tour in the 
north, to viſit among her relations, whom, the 
thanked God, were all well to do, as {and again the 
thanked God) ſhe was herielf; that her coufin, one 

Chapman, a wealthy farmer, was to fetch her 
fromthe Roſe in his own chaiſfe-cart, to paſs a couple 
of days, may be more, may be leſs, with his wife 
and to ſtand godmother to his daughter; from thence 
ſhe had two more couſins to fee before the retur ed 
home to her good man; and warmly preſſed our 
Keroine to accompany her to her ſeveral couſins, where 
ſhe aſſured her of a hearty welcome. 

Roſa was now from principle, what ſhe never could 
have been from choice, the companion of a woman of 
low breeding and coarſe manners; but the was by no 

$6 B 6 means 
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eto prolkeg an acquaintance ſo — 


ſhe therefore civilly declined every thing chat could 
lead to a further connexion ; and underſtanding Mrs. 
Garnet expected her couſin every moment, and that no 


London tage - would paſs the Roſe till next day, 


ſhe reſolved, low as her purſe was, to croſs the 


country in a chaiſe eight miles, to where the Leeds 
coach paſſed at fix that evening, rather than remain 
another night at the Roſe, notwithſtanding the land- 


lady apprized her that the Duke of Dunderhead hav- 
ing deferred his journey ſouth for a few days, her 
room would not be wanted for my E Ducheis' * 


tall footman. | 
1 Gamer ata; 


Mr. Thomas Chapman, in his own chaiſe- cart, arrived 5 


at the Roſe, when again ſhe preſſed Roſa to be of her 


party, aſſuring her couſin the was a vaſt well- behaved 


young body, and mighty good company. 
This the farmer faid he ſhould have known by her 


pratty looks, and joined his invitation to his London. 
 couſin's, both which ſhe civilly declined, but requeſted 


the good farmer would ſee her ſet off before him. 


4 The boy, who had one of thoſe childiſh 


attachments to our heroine, which, if not ſo perma- 
nent, are at leaſt as fincere as thoſe of a more advanced 
period, whimpered at parting with her; and Mrs. 


- Garnet, „ = 


baviour and the goodneſs of her company, vowed, 


if it was ob A 
| Chapman's 


BYB 


— 
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e 8 little a the would 5 returned 
to London rather than loſe ſuch good company« 
Her idea of good company muſt, however, be allowed 
to differ from the common acceptation of the phraſe, 
for Roſa had ſilently attended to the converſation with 
which Mrs. Garnet had entertained herſelf; fo that all 
the goodneſs 'of her rn A in an 
animated filence. © 

Roſa, though very unwell, Ane at it fieppiing' into 
the chaiſe, where ſhe was followed by the civil maſter 
and miſtreſs of the Roſe, a cheerfulneſs very foreign to 
her heart; and hearing at the little inn where the 
Leeds ſtage ſtopped, that it would be full an hour 
before it paſſed, ſhe requeſted to lay down till it 
arrlret. | | 

The agitation of her mind had been more powerful 
than medicine; it had been a ſucceſsful antidote againſt 
the compoſing draughts ſhe ſwallowed during the 
night; but though ſuſpended, their effects had not 
evaporated. The Leeds coach topped at the ufual 
time; but as it was full, and as the ſervant, who was 
ſent to inform her of the circumſtance, found her in a 
found, though reftleſs ſleep, they had not diſturbed 
her : it was midnight when ſhe awoke, under all thoſe 
terrors which ſoporifics uſually leave on weak nerves, 
and a tranſient delirium which took from her all 
power of recollection of the place and circumſtances 
the was in. 
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| D oppoſite in 
perſon and mind to the landlady of the Roſe inn; ſhe 
| ſtarts and catches in her ſleep; ſhe was indiſpoſed, left 
| a maid to watch her, with orders to be called when ſhe 
When Roſa's memory was clear, ſhe was informed 
of the reaſon ſhe had not been called, and heard, to her 2 
great vexation, the Leeds coach was the only one 
which paſſed that little town, and it would not again ( 
paſs ſouth till the ſame hour next day. At that hour : 
ſhe was incapable of travelling ; the fever had increaſed, 1 
her head was affected by the leaſt movement, and _ i 
though the landlady had not called in medical 3 
mew worle every hour. t 
There was a gentleman in this town, the 3 1 
man, and the greateſt feeder in the pariſh ; in fine, ge e 
vas God's vicegerent, the vicar. 2 
fi 
ſe 


The vicar had a lady, whoſe . 
ment on the perpetual motion; ſhe was a great dreſſer, 


_ great viliter, a great card- player, and a great church 5 
goer; her head was ſtored with whims, her heart with 
vanity, and her beaufet with drugs; ſhe read Buchan, ˖0 
and pretended to ſuch profound knowledge in the me- 8 
dical ſcience, that it was not her fault if the whole i 
pariſh were not diſeaſed by her compounds. pr 


To this lady our landlady would have applied on 
dehalf of the ſick ſtranger, had ſhe not, happily per- 
haps for Roſa, been paying a week's viſit to a lady in 
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the neighbourhood ; during which period, as phyfic 
was not in the way of dame Nature, the fever took its 
eum nt ene 
lent kitchen phyſician. 

Mrs. Ellis's houſe was a low white building, with a 
brown board hanging in front, on which was inſeribed, 
<< This is the Red Lion: the Leeds coach, and no 
wooden Red Lion ; but it was, nevertheleſs, a houſe 
of great repute, as though the landlord, who was alſo 
a farmer, generally took his cup at other inns, his wiſe 
| brewed the beſt ale, and- fold the: beik Wiquany, "Ton 
miles round. 

On theGxth morning of Roch s fiay ene 
this good woman, as ſhe fat in a clean parlour, and 
with an aching heart calculating over and over her 
expences, in burſt the landlady with the important 

news, that Madam Parker, the vicar's lady, was re- 
turned, and that it was a great pity Roſa got well fo 
ſoon, becauſe for certain Madam Parker was the beſt 
potecari in all their parts. 


This landlady, as well as the more poliſhed one at 


the Roſe, had a very quick perception into the cir= 


cumſtance of her gueſts ; ſhe looked in Roſa's face, and 


ſaw in the languid caft of her eye the low ſtate of her 
purſe. 


the phyfical excellence of Madam Parker; and ſeating 
herſelf in the porch at the door, exclaimed, © Lord 


» 


She left the room in ein of an eulogium on 


Ne 
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have mercy upon me, what will ſuch N creature 


127 


do in Lunnun without mgney ! 


The reſult of Roſa's inquiſition into the amount of 
her finances were, the entire loſs of appetite for dinner, 


an earneſt wiſh to procure a place in that night” 2 
and a requiſition of her bill. | 


earneſtly begged the young gentlewoman would that 
day eat a morſel with her; and notwithſtanding all 
Roſa could ſay to the contrary, the good woman 


would have her morſel laid in the parlour, and would 
teaſe Roſa into taſting a number of little delicacies ſhe” 


ſet on table. 
The more ſhe obſerved of the beauty and delicacy of 


her gueſt, the more frequent did the exclamation riſe- 


to her lips of, Lord have mercy upon me, what 
will ſuch a e do in Lanna without 
money! 
Mrs. Ellis was an inſtance 0 life | 
© Where the head might take a lefſon from the heart, and 
Jexrning, wifer grow without his books 3” 


— 


ſhe was talkative, but not impertinent; generous, not | 


. profuſe; prudent, not parſimonious. The burthen 
of her ſong all this day was a cock-fight ; and, as ſhe 
was quite alone, hoped Miſs would not be angered * 


= me juſt axed her to eat a morſel with her. 


Though Rofa could not withſtand her entreaties, 
her anxiety was inſupportable; if the bill at the Roſe, 
ſor one + dg aa tater: r 

What 


Mrs. Ellis's huſband being gone to a cock- fight, he 


mn 


mo 


tan 


* 
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7 »ag 


what would that at the brown r Liem amount 
to for eight, with ſach ſuperior comforts? She turned 


to the window, and wept. ._ * 


« Oh the father! Miſs, why i you fret? faid 


Mrs. Ellis, in a conſoling accent; dear heart, I 
with I could ſerve you ; you 'are going to Lunnun, 


Miſs? 

Roſa ſighed, and the landlady's eyes gliſtened. 
5-20 Well, Miſs, I hope you have good friends there, 
for Lunnun is a ſad place for young women without 
money or means? ET 

Roſa, drying her eyes, anſwered the had been in 
London. 

« Oh dear! then ſhe was no firanger there ; nay, 
may be ſhe knew it well. 

No.“ Roſa ſaid ſhe had lived at a few miles At. 


tant, and only paſſed through it in her way to Scot- 


5 1155 whither ſhe went with a gentleman. 
_ * Dear, dear! a relation may be? 
: cc No. * 

« A ſweetheart then ? To 

cc No.“ 


1 


The benevolent enquirer began now to look with a | 


doubting eye on her gueſt. 
A beg pardon, Miſs, but the gentleman had ſome 
ladies belonging to him I ſuppoſe ?”* 
« Yes,” replied Roſa, half angry at her curioſity, 
&* he had a wife and daughter. 


The good woman * her hands together. AS 
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Oh the father! lack-a-daiſy! Well now, pray 


don't be angered, Miſs, I am certain I mean nothing 
but good. But pray now do be ſo kind as to tell me, 
oe: you ever been a tootreſs ?”” 
Something like it,”” replied Roſa, wats a melan- 
choly ſmile. 
Again the Jandlady claſped her hands. | 
Was ever any thing ſo lucky! Madam Parker 
had been to viſit Lady Lydear, who had bagg d her to 


look out for a tootreſs for Miſs Betty, who had a huge 


lump of money to her portion. Now Lady Lydear 
would do any thing i in the world Madam Parker ad- 
viſed; and to be ſure Madam Parker would do any 


thing to ſerve her, and reaſon good, for er huſband 


was ; the vicar's tithe-gatherer. 


And ſhe added, I am ſure you awe fi 3 


Pier; them there taper fingers was made to be a lady 
or a tootreſs; and yonder goes Madam; I'll run after 


her; you ſhall have the place: Lunnun! God love 


your pretty face, why you will live in Clover at the 
hall. 

Roſa was ſo much rarpriſes at the bantring good 

humour of the landlady, and fo much pleaſed at her 

evident frankneſs of heart, that ſhe had no power to 


detain her ; although the laſt thing ſhe would then 
| have thought of was the place the Ty creature 


r 


* 


From 
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Foes rom the window ſhe * Madam Parker had deen 
overtaken, and prefently * her ——— with 
the landlady to the inn. 

Madam Parker entered the room W Roſa fat, 

with all the conſequence of a vicar's lady. She had 
been told Roſa was handſome and in diſtreſs, but ſhe 
condeſcended to ſpeak to her nevertheleſs ; for, as the 
obſerved, it did not become the wife of a vicar to be 
hard-hearted. 
Roſa fixed her — and lady, 
who, very fine and very dirty, was the wonder of the 
common folks in the little town; and as ſhe had not 
penetration to diſtinguiſh between wonder and appro- 
bation, the vicar's lady was very well with herſelf. 

She immediately gave our heroine to underitand 
Lady Lydear, the richeſt woman in the county, was 
ker boſom-friend. She complained, with the voice 
of a boatſwain, of weak nerves, and with the face of a 
- dairy maid, of ill health; which were the only ob- 
 jeRions, except indeed thoſe made by the vicar, againſt 
her entirely living with dear Lady Lydear, who 
was a monſtrous good woman, and certainly had ap- 
plied to her, well knowing the was a judge of what 
was proper, to get a tootreſs for Miſs, who, dear crea- 
ture, had been let run wild among the ſervants; ſo 
indeed had young Sir Jacob before the vicar recom= 
mended Mr. Jolter, a mighty clever man, to be his 
tootor, and ride a hunting and ſhooting with him, and 
take care of his money. Now,“ the continued, if 
L thought you capable, as you are a young creature, 
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whe may be XI by Tome {eller « or any ih r, and fellers. 


of this age care not what miſchief they do to poor 
young maidens ; and, as Mrs. Ellis informs me, you 


are a poor young body in great diſtreſs— 
- Refa's colour roſe. - 


Who, 1, Madam ! 1— proteſt Mite 
18 


Shall I never, thought our 8 5 rife above 


me lttleneſs of falſe ſhame! the woman perceives 1 
am poor, and what is chere in that, fince I know I am 


innocent ?*” - 
„ You ſaid truth, -Mrs. Ellis,“ ſaid the, cc £ am, 
diſtreſſed, and this lady knows it Ern no apo- 


logy. IF 


for if poor people were too proud to own their diſtreſs, 


and to aſk aſſiſtance, how were other Fee d to reliere 


them? = 


The $cople and diffreſs bore hard on Roſa's 5 
tience; ſhe could not feel much inclined to reſpect an 


affluent mother, whoſe care of ber daughter was 


guided by ſuch a perſon as Madam Parker appeared 
to be. The propoſal was indeed altogether forced on 


her, and ſuch as ſhe was not inclined to give a thought 
to, till Madam Parker went on to ſay, a relation of 
the family meant to carry Miſs with her to London 

in the courſe of two months; and Mrs. Ellis, reminding. 
her what a little bit of a while two months were, 


when ſhe might go to Lunnun free coſt ; and recol-. 


ie Parkes thought it Ab! | 
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lecting the rapidity with which her purſe had, and 
fill muſt decreaſe, the hopeleſſneſs of her fituation, 
and the uncertainty of meeting a reception at the end 
of her long journey when ſhe got there, that would 
alleviate any of her preſent diſtreſſes, the indifference 
with which ſhe at firſt heard of the place changed to 
an earnaſt defire to obtain it; ſhe became anxious to 
prove her capability for the undertaking, and cu- 
rious in her e 88 the ady and her 
family. 

Madam Parker was profuſe in her Wi of dot; 
and Roſa preſented Lady Hopely's addreſs as the per- 
ſon who would recommend her. | 

No ſooner did Madam Parker. hear of her quality 
connexion, than ſhe became perfectly ſatisfied Rofa 
was in every reſpect entirely qualified to form the 
mind and manners of the greateſt fortune in the coun» 
ty, and expreſſed a particular intereſt in her welfare. 
She invited her to dine at the vicarage next day ; pro- 
miſed to ſend her ſome medicines ; and bidding Mrs. 
Ellis take great care of her, made a very cordial exit. 

Oh the father!“ cried Mrs. Ellis the moment ſhe 
was gone, what a golden day! Why Lady Lydear 
is as rich as a Jew, and as generous as a church- 
warden, though to be ſure that is only an old woman's 
ſaying ; ; only indeed there is one thing, her Lure 
is— Mrs. Ellis topped. | 
s what? aſked Roſa anxiouſly. 


« Why, 


"i 
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Why, my dear, anſwered the good woman, 
| n her chair cloſe, <p body has a ſome- 
thing. = 
33 Certainly,” Rola jd; CC but what. Was Lady 
| Lydear's ſomething ?** : 


Nothing to ſpeak of, Mrs. Ellis te; but 


all ranks in this poor world had their bitters and 
fweets; ſhe was ſure ſhe found it ſo, and always had 


for that matter. Her firſt huſband, a goodiſh kind of 


a man enough, never thought any thing too hot or too 


ſtinate, that though Madam Parker would have given 
him phyfic enough for nothing, he would take nothing 


but what coſt money ; ſo that the pounds and pounds | | 


the paid the doctor was enough to make a grizzel fret. 
Then her ſecond ſpouſe, a foine tall portly man as one 
ſhould ſee in a ſummer's day, as merry as a greg, and 
as briſk as her own March beer, till one harbeſt, one 


Parſon Whitfield, as ill luck would have it, got hold. 


of him, and he no ſoonder got acquainted with godly 
folks, than every thing went to rack and-ruin ; and at 


laſt, ſhe was ſure it was enough to have driven her diſ- | 


tracted, what does he but take one of the empty bar- 


rels, and ſet up for a preacher himſelf ;— there was a 
pretty meſs! and all his ſpite was againſt tipplers, when 


God knew, what would ſuch a bit of an inn as their's 
be if it were not for people's hking her fine ale. Well, 
he 42208 Kan all her OS out of the houſe, 


aut 


3 (of A RY 1 


- © ailing—no end to doctor's bills till he died ; and ſo ob- 
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and her almoſt out of her ſenſes; and would have 
preached himſelf into York Caſtle, had it not pleaſed 
| God one fair day the old barrel ſtaved, over her poor 
dear tipped, and broke his neck; ſhe ſhould never for- 
get it the longeſt day ſhe had to. live. Then * third 
ſpouſe | 
Heavens!“ cried Roſa, another. 
Aye, God help her! worſe than the other two, 
and put them both together; always cocking, racing, 
boxing, or drinking at other people's houſes. So that 
indeed, as ſhe ſaid before, every body had a ſome- 
thing; and as to Lady Lydear, a fine lady! a rich 
lady! a charitable lady! but, to ſpeak the truth, a 
little oddiſh, turned night into day, and day into 
night; went to bed when other folks got up, and 
got up when other folks went to bed :—but wiſe 
heads muſt hear“ and ſee, and ſay nothing; that was 
her way, and a-good way too; the had profpered by 
it in ſpite of three huſbands, and ſo might her gueſt: 
ſhe begged pardon for being ſo bold. 

Roſa thought ſhe had ſeen enough of the polite in- 
verſion of time to bear it with a tolerable degree of 
patience, if that were all ſhe had to fear. The fun 
had often riſen in all its ſplendour, fince Major Bu- 


hanun's death, before his widow returned from her 
evening parties; and it had as often ſet before ſhe was 
viſible the ſucceeding day; ſo that, to Mrs. Ellis's evi- 
dent joy, that trait in the ** is character had no effect 
on our heroine, 


1 
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The more indeed ſhe thought on the deſperation of 
beer fortunes, the more eligible and fortunate did the 
proſpect now before her appear; it was exactly the 

fituation in life ſhe knew herſelf able to fill with credit 

to her own abilities, and though a dependant, not a - 
ſervile employ. It would be, ſhe conſidered,” impoſ- | 
; fible for her to reach London even in her reftored ſtate 
i of health with the money in her poſſeſſion, without 
= - being expoſed both to infult and humiliation; 
- and though her clothes and what few valuables the 
s poſſeſſed were ſent to London in the waggon, ſhe con- 2 
| _ cluded they might be ecafily returned from thence. | 


The defire of feeing Elinor, of vifiting Mrs. Harley, ," I 
and enquiring for Mrs. Walfngham, had not abated : 
of its energy ; it was not the will, it was the power 1 
only the wanted. At all events, in her preſent ſitua- = 
non, an eligible aſylum was of all things the moſt im- t] 
portant; her future, firſt, and deareſt hope was to h 
hear of her friends; and Mrs. Ellis quitting her to 0 
attend to the affairs of her houſe, ſhe wrote an account th 
of her adventures and diſtreſſes to Mrs. Steward, and a 
incloſed a polite note to Lady Hopely, apprizing her =” 
of the early uſe ſhe had made of permiſſion to apply to pa 
her for recommendation. ſhe 
It was with bitter reluctance Roſa had, after many 1 
ſtruggles, brought herſelf to reſolve on writing to La 
; re Corrie for n fam of money to anſwer b 
the exigence of the moment; — the neceſſity for this mac 
ſtep was now leſs urgent; if ſhe ſucceeded in her pre- Mrs 


ſent 5 
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Ie & ſhe would not want it; and if the failed, 
there would * be time for ſuch a mortifying con- 
ceſſion. 
She accepted part of Mrs. Ellis” S delicate morſels 
for ſupper with a better grace than at dinner, as the 
had now hope of being able to pay her bill without 
feeling the dreaded inconvenience. . The barometer of” 
Roſa's health acted with her ſpirits; and theſe 
being now riſing, the hoped to de able to go to the hall 
che very next day. 

Mrs. Ellis objected to that; a day or two couks 
make no odds to Lady Lydear ; but as Roſa ſuggeſted 
what the good woman had not before thought of, 
namely, that as Lady Lydear had probably commiſ- 
tioned other of her friends, as well as Mrs. Parker, 
ſhe might be ſuited: that Mrs. Ellis allowed ; and 
therefore, as the ſooner Roſa could go with ſafety to 
her health, the better, the recommended the ſtage in 
which the had intended to go to N which pafſed 
the hall lodge. 

Roſa aſked if it would not break too for on the 
evening, as it was fourteen miles, and the ſtage ſeldom 
paſſed till ten; fo that it would be near twelve before 
ſhe got there. | 

Mrs. Ellis reminded her the had before ſaid, that 
Lady Lydear turned night into day. 

Roſa ſmiled; but knowing the difference fine ladies 
made between pleaſure and bufineſs a little better than 
Mrs. Ellis, the reſolved to be guided by Mrs. Parker, 

3 © whoſe 
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whoſe 1 at | the hall, as wel as her ſuperior. 


rank, rendered her a more able counſellor. 


The broken ſlumbers, frightful dreams, and nervous 


wakings, which had weakened our heroine as much 
as her fever, were now no more; ſhe laid her head on 
her pillow, in the conſoling hope that her ill fortune 
was again changing, and that ſhe would not be ex- 
poſed to the thouſand evils and mortifications her 
buy fancy, under the impreſſion of ill health, low 
ſpirits, and pecuniary diſtreſs, had drawn in ſuch vivid 


colours. She reſted well, and her looks were ſo 


mended in the morning, that Mrs. Ellis, who, her 
huſband being now at home, only carried in the 
breakfaſt, uttered her old exclamation as ſhe retired, 


of Lord have mercy upon me! what would ſuch a a 


pretty creature do in Lunnun without money? 


KRoſa, like the hero of old, never thought any thing 


done while there was any thing to do. She felt ſo 


well, and ſo anxious to be at a certainty reſpecting 


Lady Lydear, that under the idea Mrs. Parker might 


adviſe the ſame mode of travelling Mrs. Ellis had 


already done, ſhe prepared every thing for her depar- 
ture, and ordered her bill: but no bill could ſhe get; 
it was not, the generous landlady faid, the faſhion to 


charge the ſervants of great folks any thing at inns. , 


„But I am no ſervant, n Roſa, colourin & 3 


I never may be. 


& God forbid!”” Mrs. Ellis hoped in her 8 


there was =o fear of that. But, howerer, if the got 
** 


a 
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the Be aly ſhe muſt invite hee to the hall, and the would 
be ſure to go and carry a fevy friends with her, and fo 
the would be paid that way: if ſhe did not get it, 
why, as her good man faid, ſhe ſhould certainly go 
and ſee Lunnun ſome time or other; why, ſhe would 
ſurely call on her there, and go with her to ſee the wild 
_ beaſts, and the Court, and the Parliament Houle, and 
Bedlam, and the Prince of Wales, and old 
Thinkembob, and all the reſt of the out-of-the-way 
fights, and that was another way of payment. 

But here, cried ſhe, interrupting Roſa, who * 
gan to object to her ſettlement, ** here is Lom Gibs, 
Madam Parker's foot-boy, in his Sunday's coat, 
coming to call you to dinner. Oh the father! if you 
had not belonged to a lady, you might have faſted for 
ſhe ; however, I ſhall put on my chintz gown, and my 
flounced petticoat, and run over to take a cp of 
as Madam invited me. 

The ſaving io much of her little pittance would 
not have reconciled Roſa to the acceptance ef ſuch 
an obligation from a woman in Mrs Ellis's tation, 
even if her proſpects had not been mended, and it was 
much leſs likely to have that effect now; but the 
ſervant waited, and the notable woman was already 
in the bar with her furly huſband ; fo that, Wiek 
out hurting both the peace and feelings of a geus- 
rous Giragk humble NI ſhe could not reſume the 


ſubject. 
c2 2 Madam 
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Madam Parker did not underſtand, or did not prac- 
tiſe that beautiful and inſtructive ſentiment which ſays, 


The oftentatious diſplay of proſperity is an inſult 
on the unfortunate; for every cupboard of the vicar- 


age was ranſacked to make a ſhew on the ſide-board: 


ls led mice „ 


connexions, and good family ; while the vicar, after 


ſaying grace, firſt helped himſelf plentifully to the 


Toaſt pork and apple pudding, and then, without 


taking time between his mouthfuls to ſpeak, puſned 


the diſhes towards his wife and her gueſt. - 


. His belly was blowa up with luxury, - 
e And eke with fatneſs, fwollen were his eyes, 
« And like a crane, his neck was long, 
c With which he ſwallow'd up exceſſive feat, 
6 For want whereof the poor did often pine. 7 N 


— 


Noſa, equally diſguſted with the vicar's want of 


good manners as with his lady's overflow, was glad 


when the entrance of Mrs. Ellis in ſome degree re- 
heved the infipidity of the party; and Madam Parker, 


having approved of her ſetting off that ſame night, 
withdrew to write the letter of introduction to her 
dear friend Lady Lydear; aſter which, the beſt tea 
things being arranged, the vicar filled his monſtrous 
craw with muffins and coffee, and then dropped aſleep, 


leaving the ladies to their own chat, till the ſtage 
drew up to the door by order of Mr. Ellis; and Roſa's 
portmanteau being already delivered to the coachman, 


ſhe had no poffible opportunity of forcing payment 
„„ | on 
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on the good landlady, who indeed ſtudiouſſy avoided 

coming near enough for the ſlighteſt whiſper ; and 
thus, having received the important letter from Madam 
Parker, and the beſt wiſhes of Mrs. Ellis, our heroine 

was again ſeated in a ſtage-coach. 5 


CHAP. II. ö 
What is chat vice that Rill prevails, RI 
Where almoſt every paſſion fails, _ = 
„ Which with our very dawn begun, 
Nor ends but with our ſetting ſun, N 
Which like a noxious weed can ſ pol, 
The faireſt flower, and choak the foil? -_ f 
e Slander, and with ſhame we own, „ 


The vice of human kind alone.“ 


% 


TREE paſſengers, one female, and two male, one 
of whom reſigned his place in front to our hereane; 
fortunately preſerved her from the great fatigue ſhe had 
experienced in her lone journey from Kdinburgh.. --. , 

After a few minutes filent accommodation between 
all parties, one of the males aſked Roſa if they were to 
have her company all the way to London? 
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5 Roſa, 
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Nola, whoſe thoughts were little in train for ſmall | 


talk, on the CE BE repeated, returned a cold 
ple, No. 


He was very ſorry for that : for his TY he liked 
the company of women much better than men, which 


indeed was but natural, for he ſuppoſed the women 


liked men better than women; and particularly ad- 


creffing Roſa, added, 1 dare fay yor are of 11 way 
of Wang, Maum * pb” 

_ Roſa's diflike of the hd manners of the man 
would have prevented a repetition even of the cold 
monoſy llable, % No,“ had he not again ſuppoſed 
„ ſhe muſt be of his way of thinking? when the 


manner more than the No,”” raifed the riſible facul- - 


ties of the other pafſengers, and ſo mortified the in- 
gquirer, that after a moment's filence, he reſumed a 


converſation with his female fellow- traveller, which 


it appeared the ſtoppage of the ftage had interrupted. 
So then, faid he, you had not heard this part 


of the ſtory before you left Edinburgh? 


„No, Sir, the replied; < it was the general talk, 


that Mr. Angus, after paying honourable addrefles 
to the handſome Miſs Buhanun, had deceived her 
friends, and carried her off; and it would have been 
natural enough for fo good and honourable a man as 
BoRor Cameron to purſue- the ſeducer of his ward. 
But as to what you have been ſaying, which I preſume 
you would not ſay without good authority——"" 


«Oh! 


ru ren ent. 31 


LO 


cc „Oh! depend 5 e that, Maum; I' take my 
oath to every tittle. | 

e Well, Sir, 'tis all very ſtrange; ; I have paſſed 
but one year at Edinburgh, yet have heard of fo many 
amiable traits in the character of Mr. Angus, that I am 
one of thoſe who with the ſtory of the ſeduction was 
not ſo well authenticated. 

« That is the with, I believe, joined the other 

paſſenger, * of every body who Knows any thing of 
Mr. Angus or his family. 
Ves, yes, reſumed the firſt ſpeaker, „be is a 
deviliſh good fellow : but there could be no great 
harm in a little fun with a fine girl, eh Maum ?** ad» 
dreſſing Roſa. 18 lice to hear one of your 
ee =o to that now. 

Rofa found poor Kattie's Inpradancs, and Mr. 
Angus's breach of moral rectitude, was the theme of 
general converſation ; but as that, the thought, was 
the natural conſequence of the indeſenſible ſtep they 
had taken, ſhe lamented, without being ſurpriſed at it ; 
and taking no notice of the impertinence of the man 's 


addreſs, wrapped her cloak round her, reſolving to 
liſten to the converſation without —  partaker 


of it. 
« did kg > ag the female, there was a a young 


girl with them when Major Buhanun came to Lord 
Aaron Horſemagog's apartments, a natural daughter 
of ſome branch of the famil y, who was fo very beauti- 
on Mrs. Buhanun did not chuſe the ſhould be feen 

c 4 with 


— 


5 25 pe 3 et 
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With her 8 and nofhing can he more likely 


than that a girl, caged up as they ſay ſhe was, ſhould 


act imprudently: but as to Doctor Cameron, ſo hu- 
mane, ſo good a man, with ſo excellent a heart, I 
cannot account for his conduct; it muſt be a mad- 
neſs ;—he is his own maſter, a man of known indepen- 
dence, great practice, and held in univerſal eſteem: if 
therefore he was partial to the young my he cer- 
tainly might. 


„Take my word for it,” interrupted the firſt 
ſpeaker, the girl has all her P's and Q's ; ſhe is as 


artful as the devil; how ee could a common beggar 
| impoſe herſelf ſo long on the family as a gentlewoman 2? 
—ſhe is indeed fo deep 


Roſa unwrapped her cloak, and * her cheſnut 


ringlets behind her ears left a fyllable ſhould be 
loſt, liftencd in breathleſs attention; her pancgynif 


went on. 
<< That there is no e Doctor c 


ron is, as you ſay, a mighty good ſort of a—that is 
he—In ſhort, though he may be a fine doctor, he is 
what I call an ignoramouſe in what I call the world. 


But the plain tory is this, take my word for it: Mr. 
Angus knew better than to merry a pretty Miſs with 


no fortune, or next to none ; for what are a few thou- 
ſands im? Well, he forms a league, what I and 


our Lo offenſive and defenfive with Doctor 
Cameron : fo this Miſs Buhanun, as ſhe has the afſur- 
ance to call herſelf, what does ſhe but incaks out to 


the 


* 
+ * 
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hs Doctor's meets Mr. Fares 3 concerts 
the plan, and next morning the little tit, as I call uch 
girls as bonnie Kattie, runs off. Well what does the 


confident then? Run off too, perhaps you'll think——no 


ſuch thing; the was what I call too far north-for that. 
The fooliſh old Major made a ſort of codieil to his 
will, and left her five hundred pounds, fo ſhe de- 
mands that; —Frazer, 1 2 Frazer I er 
Maum?? 
Indeed I do not. 

2 do "ſaid the other perlen a4 

A low fellow, continued the anecdote monger 2 
J wonder Mrs. Buhanun—ſhe is a - fine woman, 
curſed handſome ; I have often waited on her from our 
Lord; if I had thought—but they ſay the is herſelf 


only the daughter of ſome tobacco-ſeller in London. 


So the girl, as 1 faid, demands the legacy ; Frazer na- 
turally demurs : ſo then off ſhe goes, and the very 
next day off too goes Angus and the Doctor. Now 


this I think is plain enough; but I'll bet a cool _ 


dred our Lord keeps her in view hollow.” 
is a great pity, Mr. Linton, joined the other 

male traveller, · your Lord cannot employ himſelf ta 
more advantage. 

6 Women, Sir, 8 are the devil: and 3 
to tell you the truth, we have a great bet * 

5 4 A bet 1 
Ves, Maum, two thouſand. Fu tell you * it 
was: — There was our Lord, the Duke of Evergreen, 


Lord Aaron Horſemagog, Dicky Pollygraph, and Mr. 
ch Janus 
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Janus abode, the Con GE talking over 
little Kattie's affair as they walked Princeſs-ftreet, 


when who ſhould ride by but that whimfical devil, as 


| Hand our Lord calls her, Lady Hopely: the pulls the 


check, and begins rattling-our Lord moſt unmercifully. 
Her Ladyſhip is game, you know, Maum; ſo our Lord 


booked a little blank, and the Duke ſays, ſays he, 


cocking his one eye, Lord Lowder, ſays he, I am. 
forry to hear this; what you, ſays he, e girl 
{lip through your fingers! 


I'll bet a thouſand, ſays « our Lord, I have her in 


month; I'll have the honour to go your Lordſhip's 


halves, ſays Dicky Pollygraph, in his little finicking 


no-meaning way; Done for two thouſand, roared 


Lord Aaron; —! take half, ſaid his Grace, drawing his | 


band from his muff. 
His muff, Sir! why tis July.“ 


* 
— 


The old Duke is game, Maum; he takes eſpecial 


care of the radical heat. Done, ſays our Lord done 


| ſaid all parties. Mr. Janus Tumbledown, having now 


very little better employment, minutes down the bet, 
and let our Lord alone for winning it; he never ſtarts 


2 woman without running her down; and if ſhe is 
Axittiſh, ieren, Oh! damn it "us a 


done thing? 
* But pray, Mr. Linton, ini does the Counteſs 


contrive to kill her time while the Earl is fo happily 


amuſed *** | 
«© Why, Sir, my Lady is that fort of a woman 


chat gives us rope——hem ! you take me, Maum? 
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She led en of a life at firſt ; but our Lord never 
gives in — 

«6 Never?”” ==, 

„Oh damn it ts! never! that's game, int it, 
Maum? and faith my Lady is now as good game as 
ourſelves;—ſhe plays higher, is more extravagant; 
and leſs at home, except at-night—I muſt do my 
Lady the juttice to own, the does paſs ſome part of | 
every night at home; as to our Lord and I, "tis a 
matter of indifference where we eat, drink, or fleep.** 

« And pray, Sir, how long has Lord Lowder been 
married to his preſent Countels : * 

«« Near two years, Maum ; *twas a match of Lord 
Gauntlet's making; and, to tell you the truth, I and 
our Lord were fick of the buſineſs before it was half 
completed; but old Gripus wanted rank, his daugh= 
ter a huſband, and we wanted money, ſo that—you 
take me, Maum—that's game, int it?“ 

 «« You ſeem to be on very happy terms with this 
Lord and Lady of your's, Mr. Linton. | 

„Why, Sir, as to my Lady, the is civil enough 
to me, and ſo indeed am I to her, for the matter of 
that; but I know ſhe hates me like the devil; s to 
my Lord, I know him pretty well, and he knows me z 
if I ſays the thing, he does it; and if he ſays the thing, 
why, if I like it, I do it. But I can't help laughing 
to think how quizziſ the old Doctor will look when 
he finds my Lord has got the girl. 

'c 6 But 
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5 But pray 8 came Lady Hopely knot cg : 
thing of Lord Lowder's diſappointment ? - She is not, 


I preſume, in his Lordſhip's confidence? 
* Oh that is a part of the ſtorxy 1 forgot. "The girl, 


you muſt know, got to. the houſe of one Steward, a 
fooliſh fellow, with a ridiculous prating wife, who | 
pretended to perſuade Lady Hopely ſome ſtuff or 


other; that is, they ſaid they were ſure ſhe was 


modeſi——they ſure, they be hanged, — ſhe is an old 


ſtager, been on the town from her infancy, ſeen her 
—_—— ſc bk of tbc bans nnd 
times. | 
BeE=: - lady was ſurpriſed, if that — che 


caſe, Lord Lowder would give himſelf ſo much 


trouble about her. 
This was rather 6„„ ³·¹ it puz- 


zled the perſon who would << take hifoath to the truth 


of every tittle; but he proved himſelf game. 

« Why, I have before told you, Maum, my Lord's 
game; he is indeed the very ſoul of contradiction : I 
ſuppoſe, Sir, you have heard of my Lord — 


Oh certainly!!! 
Well, and what do you ſay to them, Sir? an't 


they trimmers? I and our Lord always compoſes 
- them over night, and you may ſee by them my Lord 


is not to be joked with—that's game, int it, Maum ? 
The oit's a fine girl; beſides, as I tell you, he has a 
great bet depending; and ſhe behaved ſo curſed inſo- 


lent— I 'N be bound our Lord gives a good account of | 
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her—he'll teach her bow to behave to a man WP 
rank. 

The n_ may conceive our poor heroines feelings 
during this converſation ; her heart at one moment 
burſting with indignation, and the next finking with 
terror, the was ſeveral times on the point of afſerting 
her innocence, of confronting her flanderer, and con- 
victing him of the greateſt baſeneſs man can be guilty 

of“ Sporting with the character of @ wirtwous wo 
man. But as often as her outraged” honour was 
_ provoked into an impatience of further bearing, forme 
hint of the power, the reſolution, and intentions of 
the great Lord withheld her, and the ſhrunk into the 
corner of the ccach, trembling at every ray of light 
from the few houſes it paſſed, till it topped at the 
porter's lodge belonging to the hall, which in that 
moment appeared to her a terreſtrial paradiſe, fo anxi- 
ous was ſhe to eſcape from the man of honour's gen- 
tleman; for it was no leſs a perſonage, who, blend- 
ing his own ſpiteful recollections of the kicking he 
had received from Mr. Steward with the evil diſpo- 
| fition of his ignoble Lord, wrt 
Her terror and abhorrence. 

He jumped out of the coach, and offical Roſa his 
arm, which ſhe inſtinctively declined, and threw ber- 
ſelf, trembling, on the coachman, who Rood! at the 
ſep. | 
She was 3 to che lodge, when the voice 
of her tormenter, ſpeaking to the coachman, ſuddenly 


"_— 


AY 
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| e Ga 6 his 
ſtay there would, he believed, be but two minutes, in 
Which caſe he ſhould eroſs the park, and meet the 
coach at Shawford's farm gate; but as it was poſſible 
he might be detained, bid them not wait; and then 
bruſhing by the trembling Rofa with all the infolence 
of mean pride, piqued at deſerved mortifications, he 
entered the gates, and our heroine's portmanteau 
being delivered to the porter, the coach drove off 
before ſhe had power” to ſpeak. The porter ſeeing 
her genteel appearance, ſtood with his hat off, and 
_— if ke ſhould conduct her to the houſe? - 
The houſe! repeated Roſa God defend me! 


when ſhall I enter a houſe that will ſhelter me from = 


injury 17 

The porter underſtood ah of this exclamation 
but the word * ſhelter,” and anſwered, if the choſe 
to wait till the rain (which indeed was nothing but a 
Scotch miſt) ceaſed, ſhe might ſhelter in the lodge. 


„Where did he ſay he would join the coach? 


faid Roſa, wholly engroſſed by the fear of again meet 
ing the gentleman. | 
From Shawford's farm, anſwered thi man; tis 
but a little bit acroſs the corner of the park, and he II 
get there, ante n 
; coach. 77 | 


What now could Roſa do? There was a chance be | 


might leave the hall before ſhe could reach it; but as 
it was only a chance, ſhe confidered that, as the coach 
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was gone on, if he remained there, the had no poſfible 
means of avoiding him. The porter told her no car- 
riage was to be hired within nine miles; ſhe was an 
abſolute ſtranger to the country, and every creature 
who inhabited it; and if it ſhould be her misfortune 
again to encounter a wretch, who was equally her 
enemy and that of truth, the would do it with more 
ſafety under the roof of a perſon of rank, whoſe pro- 
tection her youth, ſex, and recommendation gave 
her a natural right to claim: conſeious as, therefore, the 
could eafily clear her character from the afper- 
ſions his vain folly had caſt on it, as far as regarded her 
own actions, though thoſe which proceeded from her 
deſpicable origin, and the. deception put on Mrs. 
Buhanun by the Major, were incontrovertible facts, 
the, after long heſitation, reſolved to be guided by the 
porter to the houſe. | | 
I The dark night, rendered more diſmal by the clofing 
of the high trees over head as the followed the porter up 
the avenue, with the diſtant howling of dogs, added to 
the terrors of her mind; and as ſhe ſeemed out of the 
aid of all earthly power, ſhe {the thing is not wathout 
the example of many very good Chrifttans} vecome 
mended herſelf to Heaven. 
| «« Bleſs me, Ma' am, cried the porter, you are 
very godly ; but if you are going to ſtop in our 
family, it will be of no uſe to you : for though there 
is a parſon in it, I believe you may pray by yourſelf.”? 


Roſa's 
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Roſa's heart already recoiled from the fituation the > 
had been ſo anxious to obtain; and coming at once 
to an opening in the wood, the houſe in full view, 

- every room lighted up as if for an entertainment, 
ſtruck her with a freſh . panic: this was the road to 
London, and though not the direct one from Edin- 

 burgh, it was far from impoſſible that Lord Lowder 
himſelf might be a vifiter there. t 

| | The porter's pace not being ſlackened by feeling, 
= he went on to the houſe, through the ſtable- yard, but 

. an afticd hots wes going 
3G? ME 

Rofa, almoſt finking under e de. 
apprehenſions, could hardly articulate. What ſort 
of a perſon, ſhe aſked, © was the houſekeeper? 
The anſwer, © A very good old gentlewoman, de- 

© | termined her, and ſhe deſired to be ſhewn to her. 
Aſter traverſing vaulted paſſage after paſſage, the 
porter rapped at a door, which being opened, our 
| heroine was defired to walk in by a freſh-coloured 
country Aamſel, and received with creat courteſy by 
an elderly woman, whoſe dreſs and Figure were nen. 
- neſs itfelf. 4 

Roſa's apology for troubling her was, . 
letter to deliver from Mrs. Parker to Lady Lydear; 
and being very much indiſpoſed, ſhe had on that 
account, as well as the lateneſs of the hour, and the 
company ſhe perceived were in the houſe, requeſted 
to be ſhewn to her in hope ſhe might be permitted to 
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_ caſt; ſaid there was but one lady viſiter in the houſe, 
and then aſked if ſhe was recommended by Mes. 
Parker to teach Miſs Betty? Roſa replied in the 
affirmative; and the houſekeeper eyeing her with 
viſible pleaſure, increaſed in her civilities, and defired 
her to mention any thing ſhe could like to take. | 
Roſa, merely to prolong the chat with Mrs. 
Gerrad, aſked for a glaſs of water, and, to her infinite 
ſatisfaction, heard Mr. Linton only topped to deliver 
ſome papers, and went away immediately: this, 
and there being but one lady viſiter in the — re- 
afſured her. 
" She requeted bo ˙ thewn tn dad. anda 
the repeated good nights of the houſekeeper, Ighted 
| by the A to a very handſome chamber. 
On the ſtairs ſhe was met by a tall girl in White, 
followed by a mean-looking man, jumping down half 
a dozen ſteps at once, with ſuch a hoydening velocity, 
as had almoſt precipitated her backward, and ad 
_ firike the light out of the ſervant's hand. 
Roſa's diſpoſition was naturally lively when not 
ſaddened by reflections on the miſadventures'of her 
life; but to that kind of mirth which is called rompeng 
with men, and which too often levels the delicate bar- 
rier betwixt broad laugh and female modeſty, the was 
an abſolute ſtranger; no ſuch thing had ever been 
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— — nor 


thought of at Mrs. Harley's; and at. Caſtle Gows 
rand, where all the holyday hours were paſſed at the 


burnſide, there needed no grofs amuſements to wing 
every paſſing hour with delight: even in the giddy 


amuſements of Mrs. Bihanun and her daughter, there 
was preſerved an undeviating decorum of behaviour ; 
fo that, from all the had witneſſed of the conduct of 
well-bred young women, ſhe concluded the rude hoy- 
den and her companion were fome of the inferior 
domeſtics. | 
The ſervant having relighted the taper at a lamp 
on the ſtairs, ſhe was conducted to her chamber, and left 
to reflection: ſhe could not but feel the Ight in which 
_ Einton had been pleaſed to paĩat her character, though 
founded on the groſſeſt falſehoods, might bear too near 


# ſemblance to truth not to gain ſome credit. The 


meeting Mr. Angus at Dr. Cameron's, Kattie's elope- 
ment fo ſoon after, and her own ſudden departure 
from Edinburgh, were circumſtances which ſo unfor- 


tunately tallied with each other, that, had it been poſ- 


fible for her, in the purity of her own heart, to have 


. . foreſeen the inference chance and malice might com- 
bine to draw from them, ſhe would, no doubt, have 


braved every humiliation which could reſult from Mrs. 
Frazer's repreſentation; | but regret was now vain, 
and the had too much right ſenſe to dwell intenſely on 
that which, though Wufbrtunste, was not criminal. 
That Kattie Buhanun had certainly gone off with 
Mr. Angus, notwithſtanding Doctor Cameron's poſi- 


uva 
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tive declaration to the contrary, the did not, from 
many circumſtances, doubt ;—they had left Edinburgh 
on the ſame day; and though he had been ſeen there 
after, it was not improbable that he might have ſceret 
reaſons for their taking different routes to Englandz 
but then how to account for Doctor Cameron being 
his companion? Her opinion of that gentleman had, 
it is true, been a little ſhaken by — but how 
noble, how tender, how candid, and how manly Was 
his juſtification! Could he, the guardian, the friend, 
the man of unimpeached character, league with the 
ſeducer of his own ward? Impoſiible! it was all an 
impenetrable myſtery, except what particularly con- 
cerned herſelf : that indeed was plain enough. 

That a profligate nobleman, who had ſolittle reſpe& 
for himſelf, as to inſult a modeſt, unprotected wo- 
man, ſhould find mortified pride a painful ſenſation 
that himſelf rejected, and his grand agent puniſhed, 
he ſhould be inflamed with rage, and reſolve to purine 
her, even if not ſtimulated by a bet of two thouſand 

pounds, merely to teach her, as his gentleman tad, 
how to behave to a man of rank, were, her underſtand- 
ing and her fears told her, but too probable ; and they 
alſo told her ſuch a ſabject would not have been made 
the theme of unguarded converſation in a ſtage- coach, 
had the turpitude or injuſtice of the act been of the 
ſmalleſt import either to Lord Lowder or his geneleman;z 
and ſhocked and diſguſted as the had been at his her- 
tine addreſs, ſhe was now much more ſo at the un- 


* 
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| | , 

manly revenge with which, according to his gentle 

. man's account, he was now purſuing her: nay, the 
had, perhaps, eſcaped perſonal inſult by that illneſs = 
which ſhe thought a misfortune ; for if he really had, - = 


as the gentleman infinuated, followed her, he had pro- n 
_ gably purſued that ſtage to London, which indiſpo- | 
fition obliged her to quit. P 
With reſpect to her own hiſtory, ſhe had lately th 
begun to feel an increafing reluctance to avow the _ re 
meanneſs of her origin - and it ſeemed this fault was | he 
puniſhed in the very letter of the act, by an expoſure m 
of the truth, with additions at once falſe and Gs. to 
graceful. = 6 
This had often ſtruck her in the courſe of her jour- - _— 
ney, and the ſeveral times reſolved no longer to retain FF _ _ 
a name to which, in truth, ſhe had no right; but the =_ 
- Poffibility that a reſumption of her own might ex, lat 
- Poſe her to the recognition of an abandoned mother, — 
of a father who was one of the refuſe of ſociety, ang bo 
| that too, perhaps, at a time and in circumſtances moſt 2 
important to her welfare and intereſt, again diſcou- | | . 
raged her. | | 


Yet why ſhould a meeting with her natural con- 
nexions appear fo terrible? Her parents might have 
relented the cruel manner in which they deſerted her; 7 
they might even now be ſeeking her; they might lan- 
guiſh after their child ; or they might be themſelves in 
want even of the feeble aſſiſtance God and Nature 
ENT them a right to ieee they 

might 


— 
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might be enduring the accumulated horrors of want 
and fickneſs, aggravated by a remembrance of their 
cruelty to her; conſcience might at laſt have over- 
taken them: and ſhould the preſume to reject the aul 
means by which it might be appeaſed? 5 

«© Shall I, fad . put it out of my owng 

power to comfort, to aſſiſt, nay, it may be, to cloſe 
the dying eyes of the authors of my being? No, I will 
reſume the humble name to which God and Nature 
have given me a right; that God, who ſees and knows 
my heart, it is in his hands,-who have I to appeal 
to but him? how many evils ſhould I have eſcaped, 
if, when my benefactor died, J had dared to be 
myſelf." ho 
_ Having thus formed the reſolution to difcard all 
local pride, and deſpiſe all local debaſements (a reſo- 
lution eaſier formed alone, by a ſingle taper, than kept 
in intercourſe with the world, ſhe repoſed her weary 

body and exhauſted ſpirit, and proved with Rouſſeau, 


T6 The pangs of ſorrow, the attacks of misfortune re ſpect the hour 
of repoſe: it is remorſe alone forbids that neceſſary reſtoratiom. 
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CHAP. III. 


Shewing an old friend with a ncw face, and Froving the 


zmpoſ/ebility of perſuading a fene lady that it is better 
to be reſpectable than ridiculcus. | 


Ros was in the habit of early riſing; but inet 


had weakened her, and the fatigue of the laſt day 
ated as an opiate; a large houſe-clock was ftriking 


ten as ſhe awoke. 


Bluſhing at the ſample of indolence this would 
give the family, ſhe haſtily aroſe ; and having dreſſed 


with as much advantage as her portmanteau would 


afford, haſtened to apologize for her late nfing. On 
going out of her room, ſhe perccived the ſhutters 
were all fait ; ſhe trod lightly along the paſſage, and 


by opening a wrong door, found herſelf at the top of 
2 broad grand ftaircaſe, hung with fine pictures, which 
à cupola over head was calculated to light to advan- 
tage. She deſcended into a handfome marble hall; as 


theſe windows were alſo cloſed, ſhe could not believe 
the day was ſo far advanced, notwithſtanding the 
evidence of the ſolar ray through the chinks; but a 
fine. time-piece, which ftood on a pedeſtal, pointing 
eleven, was conviction : ſhe turned from the right into 
a "5 large handſome Gs, and LA Ae: 

| | through 
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through it to | elegant drawing and withdrawing» 
rooms; the chairs were ſtanding as they had been 
uſed the night before, and one warx-light Was fill 
burning in the ſocket of a girandole ; the returned into 
the hall; the oppoſite fide led to another ſuite of apart» 
ments, out of which a pair of glaſs doors, without 
ſhutters, opened into a beautiful park. Again ſhe 
returned to the hall, and puſhing back a double base 
door, got into a paſſage which ſhe thought led to the 
houſekeeper's room; and before ſhe was aware of her 
miſtake, found herſelf in a ſpacious kitchen, oppotite 
a door that led acroſs a ſtable- yard into the park. 
A maid-ſervant, who ſat at the further end with 
' breakfaſt before her, ſtarted as if the had ſeen ſome 
thing ſupernatural. Roſa apologized for her intru- 
fion, and inquired for the houſekeeper's apartment; 
the girl's ſtrong white teeth were vifible from ear to ear. 

« Oh yez, I'll zhow thee thagen, ef thaten be ale; 
but zhe's not gooten oop yet nea, vor the matter d 
that, zhe's giſt gun to bed. 

„To bed! What, has ſhe been up > all night 
then? | 

« Anon? 

Has ſhe been up all night??? 

The girl grinned in a manner fo Shenbing, that 
Roſa, turning away, ventured to croſs the ſtable-yard 
to the charming park. 

The grooms were the firſt beings ſhe ſaw who ſeemed 
ſenſible of the approach to meridian, She was paſting 

them, 
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them, when a young man, under twenty, with a fine 
unwaſhed face, matted” brown hair, ſoiled linen, and 
ungartered hoſe, ruſhed out from one of the ſtables, 
and having overtaken her juſt as ſhe gained the park, 
caught her in his arms, without any fort of cere- 
mony, ſwearing, in a dialect as broad as the kitchen 
_ girl's, ſhe was a pratty laſs, and he would give voive 
ſhillings vor a boos. | 
| Roſa,” on whom the ed touch of 8 
brutality had never before been laid, ſhrunk into 
nothing in his arms, and gaſping for breath, in vain 
endeavoured to free herſelf from his Herculean graſp ; 
Bruin ſwore it did not bgnify, vor he wud hac a 
| boos, coſt what it wud. ES 
A middle-aged man, from whoſe habit Rof a hoped 
protection, appeared in fight. 
- £6 Save me, Sir, 
% Zounds ! Sir Jacob, cried the parſon, is the 
devil in you? juſt under your mother's window ! 
Sir Jacob ſwore © he never thout 
o' that; and, to the inexpreſſible terror of Roſa, was 
actually carrying her back to the ftable-yard, in fpite 
of her ſhricks and ſtruggles, when a movement in the 
xp terra pointed to by his companion, Was 
the fignal of eſcape, both for the man in n and 
the youth in brown. 
A lady dem 
broke her reſt. 


cned Rofa. 


% Wounds !”” 


one the cauſe of the ſhrieks which 


. 
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| Rolls, 4 Gaben dy was e to en ä 
* dreſs, when the lady repeated her queſtion, with 
the addition of, Who are * child? whatt 1 is the 
matter 2”? - 

Roſa, on raiſing her eyes, ſaw another be 
ing, and a younger lady appeared at it, who, as far as 
the countenance. was the tablet on which her 
thoughts were viſibly charactered,”* ſeemed to be 
extremely amuſed at the ſcene; ſhe was indeed in a 
convulſion of laughter, and it was a few ſeconds 
before the could ſpeak. _ 

* Opon my honour, Lady Lake, that thon of 
Fourth eth fa fine dathing fellow. Bleth me, Math, 

vou are a vath deal more ä than hurt, I 

fanthy.”” t 
Lady Lydear was æceſſive ſorry hes friend was dic- | 
turbed by that rude boy, and her friend lithped out 
entreaties her Ladyſhip would not trouble herfelf to 
make any apology, for that ſhe had been vathly 
diverted ; the, however, hoped, all the Yorkthare 
damthels were not tho thoon frightened. 

Lady Lydear again apologized for her ſon; but as 
to the young perſon {Roſa Gall ſtood trembling before 
them), ſhe proteſted ſhe knew nothing about her, nor 
could conceive who ſhe could de, or where the could 
come from; however, her head would be actually 
diſtracted, ſo good night, dear Lady Louder. 


. VOL, II. wo 520 As 
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50 nE brenn ein. 
As one lady's window cloſed at the end of this rob 
WWW and | mo 
mut hers. 5 
Roſa, who had time to collect berlelf Auring this 
curious dialogue, looked fearfully round; one lady : 
had wholly forgot the occaſion of her being diſturbed, Mr 
the other's pretty liſp had made a joke of it; but the — 
| Init 


name of Lowder was of more ſerious import to her 
than any thing, except the Baronet and his voν ẽjẽ 
— fhillings.”” She retreated with all poſſible expedition Aire 


- into the houſe, and, by mere chance, found her way I 
to the room where ſhe had ſlept. Here, breathleſs gs 
with furpriſe and indignation, the again threw herſelf _ _ 
on the bed; the houſe ſeemed all myſtery; the ſame» = . fron 
> _ Mllneſs continued, except, indeed, about the ſtables, ; =_ 
where the trampling of horſes, yelping of dogs, and | 1 
Whiſtling of grooms, proclaimed mid-day. % end 
FE T The clock had ftruck three before light treads along 7. her; 
| | 1 paſſage, and opening of the lower window | from 
N ' * mutters, gave omen of living inhabitants; - and ſoon net? 
: after the ſervant, who lighted her to her chamber the = 
4 preceding night, brought Mrs. Gerrad's compliments, with 
þ and begged to know whether ſhe would favour her B 
1 with her company to breakfaſt in her room, or whe- hurt 
| ther ſhe choſe to Have it ſerved in one of the parlours. an al 
- She preferred the former, and followed the ſervant. | — 85 
Mr. Morton, the reſpectable white-headed houſe- * 2 
to tus 


Reward, a middle-aged butler, Mrs. Gerrad, and 


g young woman, my rouged, dreſſed in a morning 
3 5 : WW 


— 
. 
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ba dds and trimmed in all the extremity of the 


mode, were already ſeated when Roſa entered, 


«c With beauty truly blent, whoſe red and white 
80 Nature? mn, ye 


Mrs. Waters was in the middle of a very accurate 
defetiption of one of her lady's f#tes, interlarded with 
inſtances of the high degree of favour in which the 
ſtood: both with her Lord and Lady, all obliquely 
directed to her male auditors, who, though they were 
mere ruſties, and both her ſeniors, were reputed rich 
enough to repay her attentions with ſomething more 
durable than the favours of a Lord or Lady; but 


from the inſtant of Roſa's appearance, rouge, dreſs, 
and anecdote were difregarded. 


The old ſteward handed her to his ſeat at the upper 
nd of the table; Mr. Butler placed a napkin before 
ner; and Mrs. Gerrad hoped ſhe had not ſuffered much 


from the fright ſhe was ſorry to hear the young Baro- 


net's wild freaks put her into in the morning. 


«« Fright!”” repeated Mrs. Waters, —— her 


with her eyes, and concluding, from her bluſhes, the 


Was nobody, — nonthenſe, the Baronet would not 
hurt a worm—tith hith way; Lord, if I wath to thet 
an alarum going every time he toucheth me- 

«] dare ſay, anſwered the old fieward drily, 
„ that would be very often; but you are mare uſed 
to ſuch AN, perhaps, than this young lady.“ 


8 Whether 
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88 Whether Mrs. Waters — che ola man' 1. 8 
anſwer as a compliment or a reproof, we muſt not 


* 5 for : 4 _ 
«© With the friends of os: eee Hs 5 | LE 
| 7 IE NES 54 ren B „ 145 
N b not the latter, as ſhe inſtantly recom- du 
q -menced the 2muſement ſhe was giving them before Hip 
| the ſubject. was ſtarted; and a real amuſement it g 
proved to Roſa; for of ſuch fine fights, fine enter- me 
Tf tainments, and fine gueſts, as were conſtantly ſeen ut - 
1 Lowder-Houſe, in town, according to Mrs. Waters's dak 
„ account, ſhe had never before heard; and could be — OL 
4 ; Have given all her aſſurances implicit credit, it muſt Sts pee 
have been a great conſolation to hear that Lady 23 
I ; | Loder wath the thweeteſt woman in the world, and rie 
* that the Earl wath not near thuch a rattle ath the rhe 
5 world believed him; to be thure, he did admire I 
f i . beauty, that he did and who did not? : ſen! 
" Mrs. Gerrad obſerved, ſhe thought he muſt ha be 5 pla; 
- very happy, for I Lowder. was a LE fine tha 
= woman. 0 
1 << Thertainly ; and ks e eie rage. 
- N Thee thet all the fathionth ; and indeed between leav- 
? ing off petticoath and thtayth, going bare-necked, | 
1 bare- armed, and almotht bare-legged, thee had like of 1 
4 to have Killed herthelf latht winter: however, every uon 
1 body followed her fathion; and now, ath nothing 2 
6 more could be done in Wenn, exthept going thtark min 
. | | . | naked, Pro 
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EF ˙ Ä . ]— , 


naked, thee ith bringing in the lithp. How do you 


like 8 Mr. ae! ? tith nes ths admired, I athure 


you. | | 
« | obſerve, young lady,” replied the fiewari, 
„you have an unfortunate impediment in your ſpeech; 
but I have not had the honour to hear her Ladyſhip 
lp yet. 

„ An impediment, Mr. Morton! me an imped- 
ment! you are the firſt perſon—you, you are really 
very oddiſh, Mr. Morton; but you are quite mit- 
taken, tis the faſhion to liſp ; my Lady does not pro- 
nounce the S this year; but 5 hear 1 ee no im- 


| pediment—S SD I 


„Oh the unfortunate SI what has it done ?** 
cried the good-hamoured old man, winking both his 
rheinky eyes. © 

Dear, Mr. Morton, you really talk quite non- 
ſenſe; can't you underſtand me? I think I ſpeak 
plain enongh; it has done nothing; *tis my Lady 
that does; and next year the may relent, and perm 
S into every thing. 

Lady Lowder's bell happened to relieve her wornan 
at that moment, and the haſtened to anſwer it. 

Mr. Morton now addreſſed Roſa, aſked her opinion 
of the country, the weather, and fuch leading duet 
tions as would engage her in converfation. 

After having mid ſo much of our heroine” » hgh 
mind, it may be needlefs to add the felt a particular 


propenſity to reverence years—white hairs was a paff- 
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except where the pained and ſober eye retreated with 
diſguſt from the heterogeneous mixture of che- follies 
of youth with what /hould be the gravity of age. 
Mir. Morton had a little of the garrulity of ſeventy- 


* 


\ 
th 


port to her favour which never failed in influence, 


three, without its tediouſneſs or infirmities ; his 
age was a luſty winter, froſty, but kindly; — he, 
any more than Mrs. Gerrad, did not tell our heroine 


in words, he felt the influence of that letter of recom- 


mendation ſhe carried in her countenance, nor that he 


was charmed with the native ſweetneſs of her man- 

ner; but his looks expreſſed a cordiality ſhe could not 

miſtake; and as the ſureſt proof how worthy he 5 
thought her of being approved by the family, Bs 
was anxious ſhe alſo ſhould approve them. ; 


That young perſon, ſaid he, ſpeaking g of Mrs. 


Waters, is not one of our family; ſhe is the prime 


miniſter of two contending powers, to each of whom, 
by her on account, ſhe is of equal importance; if 
indeed ſhe is as cloſe an imitator of the vices of one, as of 


the follies of the other, God help her! She was lady's. 

woman to the firſt Counteſs of Lowder, till her Lady- | 
ſhip, not having, perhaps, a predilection for ſervants 

_ who lived long in her family, or for ſome other better 


reaſon, thought proper to diſcharge her ; but, on his 
Lordſhip's ſecond marriage, he recommended the 
pretty Mrs. Waters to his Counteſs, who ſet out with 


eb a determined reſolution to make the yery moſt 
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of all innocent ö 2 the conſtitution of one 
woman was abſolutely inefficient to attend her. Mrs. 
Waters is therefore allowed a deputy; whe fits up, 


and does the hard duty of the toilette alternately, ex- 


cept when the Counteſs travels without her Lord, which, 
to confeſs the truth, happens as often as ſhe travels 
at all, when the pretty Mrs. Waters, being more con- 


verſible, and miſtreſs, I believe, of more ſubjects 


to converſe on than bm 1 OG 
nage with her Lady. £3 IG 
Encouraged by the franknefs of the venerable fa- 


tiriſt, Roſa aſked when the Counteſs arrived, and how 


long ſhe was expected to ſtay? rel 
We underſtand from Mrs. Waters, anfwered he, 
winking both his eyes, that her lady was actually 
A of having a terrible fit of the dolours 
when the Earl ſet off at an hour's notice for London, 
and conſequently left his Lady at liberty to follow when 
ſhe pleaſed, and ſhe did pleaſe within that very hour. 


The noble couple never travel the ſame road 3 he gots 


by Newcaſtle, the by Carliſle. 
<<. Does ſhe viſit here often? 
+ Generally twice a year ; going Jada and be- 
W 1 
« And my Lord ?” - 
<< Never, never; my late maſter was coufin to his 
mother; but ſince her death, which is now twenty, 
aye, twenty-five years agone, he has not been at the 
hall. Our lady indeed never viſits ; but Lady Lowder 
D 4 | n 
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| is fo good as to wave ceremony. And thall I tell you | 
- the. truth, young lady? And won't you think the old 8 
man a croſs cynie, young lady? No, you won't, 1 oy S 


can ſee it in your pretty eyes, without my nas 
can underſtand how it is that 


be foul's dark cottage, ſhatter'd and decayd, 
* Sheet eee thrcubb aire cher tha lands 379Y; 


and lowering his voice, I'II tell you how it Bi. 


Lady Lowder, poor woman, finds it impotlible to 


make two thouſand a year anſwer all her ſeparate ex- 5 


pences ; and fo, having particular objeftions to an inn, 


viſits all the way down and up from London to an 


north; you underſtand me young lady? 


Rofa could hardly tell whether the did or not, but 


' Mtogether her mind miſgave her this was no refting- 
place for her; the inſult offered her by the young heir 


authority of the parent, or the dignity of the lady of th 
manfion ; and an ill- governed houſe is never a ſafe 5 
ay lum for a virtuous woman. It was hard neceſſity 
compelled her to ſeek her bread where ſhe feared eſteem 


and refpe& could not ſweeten duty; that cruel motive 


il remained in even fuller force, fince having troubled 
Lady Hopely for a recommendation : ſhe remembered 
A © the advantage we poſſeſs bythe good offices of friends 
is a kind of facred truſt, wherein we have their judg- 


ment as well as our own character to maintain, and 
therefore to be guarded with peculiar attention. 
But fearce the moſt trifling event of Roſa's life 


paled 


> "I 
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paſſed without either involving her in ſome freſh diffi- 
eulties, or ſhewing her others the had narrowly 
eſcaped ; and one circumſtance, equally remote from 
ber rank, connexions, and imaginations, proved in 
this inſtance her pecuhar bleſſing: had Lord Lowder 
happened to travel the ſame road, and with the fame 
prejudices againſt an inn with his Lady, inſtead of being 
frightened at meeting his gentleman, who was fent to 
deliver ſome papers to the Counteſs, ſhe would mot 
| likely have had the honour of a i#/e-&-t#e with his 
Lordſhip himſelf. This idea made her ſhudder ; and 
with a faint heart the preſented Mrs. Parker's letter to 
Mrs. Gerrad, begging it might be delivered to Lady 
Lydear as ſoon as poſſible. 

Mrs. Gerrad underſtood the purport of the letter, 
and wiſhed from her ſoul it might ſucceed : « My 
Lady, the added, is a worthy good woman; the 
has ſome few oddities, but! | | 

Mr. Morton interrupted her.; he deſired he might 
deliver the letter; he believed he thould know what 
to ſay. 

Roſa was anxious to have her eredentials preſented, 
though leſs ſolicitous about its ſucceſs, than about the 
ſteps ſhe muſt take if it failed: the had heard nothing 
of the young lady, but concluding the was her mo- 
 ther's companion, expedted to be introduced to them 
together. 

She aſked at what Kot it was 5 likely Lady Lydear 
. to ſee her? | 
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| The old fieward and Mrs. Gerrad looked at wack = 
. at 
length, Plain ſincerity, young lady, ſaid the 8 
man, is, and always will be, the beſt poliey; 

the natural bias of honeſt minds, and a certain ** 
tion not only of truth, but wiſdom; tis a rule I prac- 
tiſe as much as I can. Our Lady lives out of all rea- 
ſonable rule; ſhe ſleeps all day, and riſes when the 


world goes to reit; ſhe breakfaſts at ſeven in the even- 


ing, dines at midnight, takes coffee at three in the 


morning, ſups at five, and goes to reſt at ſeven. 


This was an inverſion of time with a witneſs : Roſa 
vas amazed; And this, aſked ſne, always? 
<« Conſtantly,” Mrs. Gerrad ſaid; which indeed 
was a reaſon why people of rank ſo ſeldom viſited 
the hall, as none but the needy or dbliged would 
- acrifice their health to her Lady's habits. Lady Low- 
der was almoſt the only exception ſhe remembered: 
but her Lady ſhip, having been obliged to keep tolerable 
hours in the north for want of companions to keep 
-intolerable ones, declared herſelf delighted at being 


once more in a houſe where ſhe could turn e into | 


| day. 


4 But what,” ??. demanded Roſa, << | becomes of the _ 


children? 


„Why, young lady,” mas + Tos 66 thats 8 


the work part of the ſtory : the young Baronet will 


never be able to hold it; he gets drunk by this cuſ- x 
tom twice in the twenty-four hours; my Lady has at 
5 „ laſt, 


— | | | 1 
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laſt, at the young gentleman's own inſtance, got bim 
a tutor, and he is now learning to write his name, fo 
her conſcience is eaſy abaut that. . He dines with his 
tutor, the head groom, and game-keeper at twoz 
ſtaggers off to bed at five; riſes again to dine with 
my Lady at twelve, and reels off again about two g 
but then he's often up again, and on 2 horſeback at five. 
or ſix. 

But the daughter, Six! 17 * Roſa in a voice of 
_ apprehenſion. 

- Mr. Morton had nothing to ſay about her, poor 

child! but he ſhould have ſome hope of living to ſee 
one of his dear maſter's children honour his memory, 
if ſo ſweet a young lady took charge of her. - 
The beſt light in which theſe faithful ſervants could 
paint the arrangements of the family, was firongly 
diſcouraging to Roſa ; ſhe thanked them for their 
frankneſs, and, in expectation of an interview with 
their ſtrange Lady, went to her chamber to alter hex 
dreſs before the dinner hour in the houſe-keeper's 
room, chufing to affociate with her till ſhe was cer- 
tainly fixed. 

On paſſing the lobby ſhe ſaw the hoiden, whoſe 
rudeneſs had annoyed her the night before, among a 
group of female domeſtics, handling the broom with 
uncommon dexterity ;. ſhe ſaluted our heroine with a 
horſe laugh, which was echoed by her companions, 
and ſo diſconcerted her, that when ſhe entered her 
nen the painful alternative of . — 8 
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fagreez or en 
herſelf to all the 3 diſtreſs, and inſult to 


which poverty is ſubjected, drew a flood of tears from Ky 
her eyes; and it was with a heartleſs, though nice, | 


attention the finiſhed her toilette, as no fond wiſh to 
Sratify the admiring eye of virtuous friendſhip, no 


latent ſpark of vanity, no e of 


* pleaſed, lightened the ſhort labour. 
The clock ſtruck; there was yet an hour before 
the dinner: ſhe had not ſeen a book in the houſe, nor 
implements for writing; but as thought was hope- 
leſs, and of courſe painful, ſhe rambled into ſeveral 


bandfome open apartments, admiring the views 
through the windows; and at length, having croffed _ 


two of the moſt fpacious, entered a large library, well 


ſtored with a great number of books 1 in WEE | 


and condition. 

"Pleaſed at a diſcovery that promifedd at leaſt Amort 
oblivion of anxiety, ſne reached a Spectator, and ſoon 
loit in one of Addiſon's charming vifions all thoughts 
of Lady Lydear, her ſon, and even n the unfortunate 
viciſſitudes of her own life. i 


But the calm illufion was not ſuffered to 3 


ſmacking of whips, coarſe laughs, and loud hoie 


| Hoics, with ſhrill hollows, preceded the entrance into 
the room of the ſame young man who had given her 


ſuch undeniable proofs of ſtable- breeding in the morn- 
ing followed by his * tutor; their countenances 
—— 

6 | 
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h 


ritt 


fluſhed with' wine, and a ſtagger in their gait that 


made her tremble.  -  * $+1 Sie 
So ho! fo ho!*” whooped Sir Jacob the inſtant 
he ſaw Roſa. | ad 


© So ho! fo ho!“ echoed the tutor. 
And Sir Jacob 'reeled towards her, ſwearing by 
"  jingo now he would ha a boos. * | 
D reading the brutal rudeneſs of an intoxicated 
being, who, in his ſober ſenſes had ſs terrified her, 
and ſeeing no other way to eſcape a ſecond inſult, the 
at once ee ee eee and his 
evident inability to overtake her; fo fairly took to her 
heels, and had near gained the door, when her ſpeed 
was impeded by running full againſt the Counteſs of 
When this lady ſhewed her divine face at the wins 
dow in the morning, the diſtance, and the treble lace 
of her night dreſs, precluded a of diſtin- 
features fo cloſe enveloped ; but here the 
| ſtood in her own proper perſon, wife of the 
| Honqurable the Earl of Lowder, and youngeſt 
daughter of Sir Solomon Muſhroom, Knight. 
From the time when the death of Colonel 
became an undoubted fact, the ſun of our heroine”s 
favour in the family of the Muſhrooms proved our 
friendſhips are . ee | 
No ſentiment whatever had recalled to the minds 
of the 'fair and elegant Miſs Muſhrooms a fingle trait 
of the fondneſs they once proſeſſed for the pretty Roſa : 
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| although the impoliility/cf entirely foretting l how 4 
much they had been diſgraced by even a ſchool ae- * 
eee, . e 5 = 

our enmities Ft aver * 285 
| at Rola ont betraying the falls Frinpton of xe 

collection. The latter Was indeed increaſed in ature, 

- - the Miſs Muſhrooms at Mount-Pleaſant, when the 

chen lovely girl was faſt maturing into a more lovely 
woman ;—the charms of Sophia Muſhroom were, on 

- - the contrary, ſtationary, ſave only the milk of roſes 
and liquid bloam from Warren's, with a reaſonable _ N 
increaſe of haughtineſs and vanity from the rank of 
ber huſband; it was therefore quite as poſſible for the 
Countefs of Low der to have forgot the little Beggar, 
as it was certain the little Beggar perfectly recollected 
her Ladyſhip, who, however, was as much ſurpriſed to 

_ - meet Roſa in the e as Roſa could be 3 

to meet her any where. 

The lady of quality collected all the ſcorn ang ma- 

_ + Hgnity with which her narrow heart abounded, into 

ber countenanee, for the ets purpoſe of 

booking little folks into nothing. - | 
The heart of our heroine, on the contrary, -was 
fpringing to her eyes; Stereo wich's kink 
of April-day face, glowing cheeks, and agitated eager- 
nels, extended both her hands, her mind animated with * . 
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and every feature animated with joy. | 
But the dignified deportment of the Counteſs of 
Lowder very opportunely repelled the approach of 
genuine friendſhip to a region where it was impotfible 
that celeftial plant could take root; the caſt a vacant 
Rare at Roſa, and turned to the young Baronet, 
Rolling her charming eyes in ſpite,” | 
and looking 8 N 
c Delightfully with all her might.“ 
Roſa felt hurt and abaſhed; her Ladyſhipwas ſuperiors 
to either; ſhe walked flowly on, took a Taffo from a 
ſhelf, and read with ſuitable emphaſis from a folded 


- 


- 3 5 : 
* « Oh! could I preſs my faithful breaſt to thine, 
* And on thy lips my fleeting foul refignz _ 
; 7 4e So might we fainting in the pangs of death 
te Together mix our ſighs and parting breath." 

That's your ſort, cried Sir Jacob, looking at 
his tutor with a kind of corrected archnefs, who moſt 
obſequiouſly bowed to her ſtately Ladyſhip as ſhe 
paſſed him out of the library. 

Roſa, confounded, and * a little aſhamed of 
her old friend, had no time to loſe ; ſtupidity was faſt 
changing to a more troubleſome ſenſation. Mr. Jalter 

aggered off ; the Baronet was advancing, and again 
reduced to the neceſſity of ſeeking ſafety in flight, the 
had juſt gained her chamber, and ſhut the door, when 


he bounced it, ini 
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D Sein diſturbed che | 
| Hambers of the lady of the manſion, who alfo 
rung, 3 A the houſe in 


motion. 
e e enen 


where ſhe was continually ſubject to inſult and mor- 
tification, whatever might be the event; and on Mrs. 


Gerrad's enquiring the cauſe of the commotion, de- 
dclared ſhe would not give Lady Lydear any trouble, 
| WWW 


family. 
Mrs. Gertad adviſed oaticnce,. and called the old 


ſteward to ſecond her perſuaſions; but Roſa conſider- 
ing that, m addition to the worrying of a brute, ſne 
would be obliged to endure the ſcornſul ſtare, and 


perhaps, what was worſe, the a ene es 


| fchook-fellow, perſiſted in her reſolution, to the great . 
mortification of both the reſpectable domeſtics. 


Mrs. Gerrad's mother had many years filled the 


place to which her daughter ſucceeded at the hall; and 


Mr. Morton had been ſteward to three generations of 


the Lydears ; he had acquired a competency in their 
ſervice, which, far from alienating his affections, or 


abating his zeal for the family, endeared the one, and 


increaſed the other; he was anxious to retain Roſa, 


not only as be admired her, but as he conceived fuch 


| an example and companion would be of the moſt im 
' portant advantage to his young lady; and he now 
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_ went to Lady S e of vexation 
reſolved not only to relate, but remonſt rate. 0 
Lady Lydear, widow of the late, and mother of the 
preſent Sir Jacob, was a foreigner of family; the f 
retained an agreeable countenance, had a large join- 
ture, and poſſeſſed great perſonals. The inverſion of 
| time, for which the never affigned a better motive than 
the old female one of I will, becauſe I will, was's 
rs rence trait in her eccentric character, as it 
not only deprived her of the fociety of reſpectable 
| people of her own rank, hut left , 
low connexions and pernicious examples. | 
Sir Jacob had of himſelf inſiſted on the propriety of 
learning to write, without which he could not att as a 
ei be returned to Parliament, or ſerve in the 
militia, all which, as his father, grand, and great- 
grandfather eln EO 
Miſs Lydear had reached her ſeventeenth year, 
without ſhewing, on any one occaſion, ſhe conftidered 
herſelf as ſuperior to the houſe-maids, her compa» 
nions, by whoſe aid ſhe had actually beat off wath 
brooms a relation of her father's who attempted ts 
reſcue her from the vortex of ignorance and vulgarity 
into which the was finking. A few months prior to 
this period of our Beggar's hiſtory, a young glazier, 
who was employed about the houſe, perceived fone» 
thing in- Mits Lydear's difpofition more brittle than 
the glaſs he was employed to repair, and communi 


Mr. 
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e to LPs for W 5 to turn 


every thing to his own advantage; he conſcien- 
eee old ſteward of the-glazier, and in- 


— wa can How Re: Sly lad's | 


-{hady 3 3 as hes . Was fuch 2 


mere baby, ſhe had never thought of inſpiring her 


with the ſmalleſt particle of ſelt· reſpect, was enraged 
at the degeneracy of her propenſities; and it was on 
that account ſhe employed one of her moſt polite _ 
nocturnal companions, Mrs; Parker, to inquire after a 


2 nnen 


CHAP. Iv. * 
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. who wiſhes to get rid af 
* without the trouble of neces. 


_ 
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N 
bedſide, with his ſpectacles in one hand, and Mrs. 
Parker's letter in the other, juſt as ſhe was exclaiming 
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nk Ss AE family, by which 

her reſt had been twice ſo unſeaſonably broken. 
Mf. Morton, nothing diſmayed, delivered the letter; 
and, after a panegyric on the bearer, launched out into 
a ſevere philippic againft both the young Baronet and 
his tutor, neither of whom, he n were worth 
the ſalt they eat. 
Ihe lady was too ſleepy for As Bones her ſon was 
very fond of her, very handſome, and had, besides, 
written a whole page of legible writing fince the Rev. 
Mr. Jolter became his, tutor; it therefore did not 
firike her how either could be ſo very worthleſs as old 
Morton proteſted. they were.;—however, as the 
knew the goodneſs of heart of the white-headed de- 
claimer, and as his ſeverity did not render her leſs dif 

poſed to think well of the perſon in whoſe praiſes he 
was ſo profuſe, and who was recommended by her 
friend Mrs. Parker, ſhe directed Roſa to attend her 
breakfaſt-table at ten, and turning her * 
| Morton good night. 

The old man immediately 3 to Roſa, and 
conjured her not to ſtand in her own light; he would 
take care her ſalary ſhould be handſome, ang ſhe ſhould 
de protected from the Baronet, who, after all, was * 
a ſpoiled child. 
have,“ ſaid he, lived a few years, —_— 
few things ; I know you will do for us, and pray, my 
ſweet new acquaintance,. let us do . for you." You 
don't « anſwer ; I fee N not +." perfect, young 
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| the ſhare of any girl of cightcen ; but theory and prac- 


racter-”” 
ile ths bt be Getight in 2 


| ens or not, ſhe accompanied EE to 
'- the houſekeeper 's room, leſs diſpoſed than ever to re- 
main at the hall, but her invention on the rack, how + 
| to'reach London in fafety "with * Enall » Rock of 


rere 


Eleven at night came, and de was defired to attend 


| Lady Lydear's breakfafſi-table. 


*Rofa had, in preparing her A te one, 


conſidered that, as ſome name would be demanded of 


her, the muſt at once either for ever renounce that of + 


Buhanun, or reſolve on continuing to retain it, in 
ſpite of the mortifications to which it might expoſe 


Ber. She had fome doubts whether Lady Lowder 


did or did not recollect her; ſhould the latter, which 
the fervently withed, be the caſe, the name of Bu- 
hanun would bring the little Beggar as freſh to her 
recollection as even that of Wilkins, though ſhe well 
remembered the laſt time the Miſs Muſhrooms viſited 
at Mount-Pleaſant, they had addreſſed her as - Miſs 
Hm, with a precifion which nothing but cold 
__ premeditated malice could dictate. 

True, ſhe had taken great pains to fortify her mind 


againſt local debaſement, and flattered herſelf with 


fucces; her conſcious rectitude was unſullied, and 
the had as much true bumility in her heart as falls to 


tice 


ws obſtinacy is a an 8 trait! in a young cha- : 
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and older heads than her's. Bubhanun was a name 


the wiſhed to drop, and Wilkins one, no 
all her reſolution, ſhe bluſhed to take. 

Raſa, never wanted .an adviſer without being in- 
flantly tranſported in imagination to the  buraſfid 
with her whoſe wiſe counſels were engraven on her 
heart. It was the thought of the moment, Wal- 
fingbam,”” ſaid ſhe, ** was a ſictious name; I cannot 
injure nor offend by af/ummg an afumed appellation ; 
yes, I will bear the fame name with the beſt of Wo- 
men; I ſhall be inſpired by the virtue, and protected 
by the ſpirit of him to whoſe ſoul it was dear. 

And no ſooner had ſhe fo reſolved, than a glow of 
animated fortitude ſeemed to lift ber above the vain 

Counteſs, whom ſhe rightly A would be with 
Lady Lydear. 
Sbe reached the breakfaſt-room wha : ane ie 
riting apprehenſion, and was announced, by her own 
defire, as Miſs Walfingham. _ 

Lady Lydear received her very — and re- 
turned her eaſy curtſey by a polite bow; the footman. 
reached a chair, and Raſa, on a „ 
drew it cloſe. 

Lady Lowder 8 lolling on a ſofa, — 
ing with a part of her decoration, for which, at che 
time Roſa was familiar with her, no mortal could 'faf- 
ped ſhe would have occaſion, namely, an eye-glats fet 
1 a 
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— 6 it to her eye, en We 

_ preſume, tofcrutinize the furniture, and poured cream : 
into a ſaucer to feed her ſweet pretty little black-noſed + 
puggy, not for one ſecond forgetting how infinitely” 


beneath the dignity of a new-made Counteſs it was to 


e eee notice on fuch a W as 


Lady Sap S looks expreſſed the p de ſhe 
diately on buſineſs, profeſſed 

| herſelf pleaſed with the perſon and manners of the 

| Foung candidate for her rr . to Mrs.. | 

| Parker for the recommendation. „ 


_ felt; and entering 


Roſa was beginning to ſpeak her gratitude, When 


che young perſon, who had ſo annoyed and diſguſted | 


her in the morning, and the preceding night, romped 


.  familiarly into the room. If the ſurpriſe of our he- 
roine was viſibly. blended with diſguſt, the countenance. 


of the young perſon was equally expreffive of averſion ; 


and the introduction of her, as the child whom her 
mother hoped Roſa would new model, was followed 


by ſuch proofs of ſpirit, and mature knowledge of a 
certain deſeription, as would have frightened Roſa 


from the undertaking, had ſhe no other objection. 
Miſs Lydear had been apprized by her particular 


friend, the houfemaid; that a Scotſwoman was ſent 


from Mrs. Parker to lock her up, make her read the 
Bible, and be falſe-hearted to young Mr. Grift ; and 
ſhe was heroically reſolving to do neither one nor the 

other, at the ſame moment when Roſa was confidering 


frankly confeffing the felt herfelf inadequate to the 
ei i: fs of) SY 

There's a goo now, cried Miſs with af 
laugh. i e 4-298 gre K 

Lady Lydear was both ſurpriſed and diſappointed ; 
but ſelf-ſecluded as ſhe had been for ſome years back 
from the world, ſhe was not deficient either in obſer< 
vation or {enſe,-when ſhecould fo far conquer habitual 
mdolence and apathy, as to make uſe of either: the 
ſtriking difference between the manners, not only of 
her own untaught daughter, but even the belle of 
faſhion and thoſe of our heroine, were greatly to the 
advantage of the latter; and ſhe declated ſhe could 
not accept a negative ſo repugnant to her wih without 


further conſideration. FFF 
That's a good one! quoth Miſe. - a 
Lady Lydear bluſhed. © Your care of this neg- 

lected girl ſhall be amply— * 


Don't vex yourſelf aboot me, mamma ; I warrant” 
I've tuff enow aboot me to teak care of myſelf z.ben't 
I as big as the ?** 88 5 
in Roſa declared her utter incapacity. 
<< | ſhall conſider the having ſo amiable a companion 


for myſelf as .——" + 4» Sect 


Ecod mamma's vound her tongue, and I' void 
my lags, vor I wunt be luck d oop, Fil promiſe you 
thaten, and 200 here goes; and away ſcampered Miſs 
Lyvdear.. ESE. © i . 


er 
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Lady Lowder burſt into a fit of laughter, proteſt= 


| Ing her conſin was the greateſt droll in nature — the 


— . ——— 
Eiſs the ſweet creature. 

Lady Lydear felt ſomething nee than i in 
the ſweet creatures behaviour; and having again 
endeavoured to prevail on Roſa to remain at the hall, 
at leaſt ſor a trial, rung for Morton, to whom ſhe con- 
 Ggned her, with ſuch expreſſions of kindneſs and ap- 
* probation, and fuch hope that he would have more 


L 1 ͤ 4 


the old ſteward. | ; 


Ns 8 ?”? ſaid he, be eyes, 8 


and ftroking back his white locks as he led her down 
_ airs. But though the good old man exerted all his 
powers of oratory ; though he enumerated the advan- 
tages of living with ſo generous a woman as Lady 


_ Eydear; though he inſiſted on the certainty of the 


_ reformation” of her daughter; and though he pro- 
teſted he ſhould feel his own youth renewed in now 


and then being permitted to pay his reſpects to her; 


the brutality of the ſon, the pride of the viſiter, and 
the vulgar ignorance of the daughter, were objections 
too potent for all the eloquence of fourſcore; and in 
defpite of her almoſt empty purſe, ſhe determined on 
leaving a roof where, though in the abundance of 
wealth, it was impoflible a mind like her's could find 
content. She retired to her chamber, determined to 


proceed with that night's coach; and fince there was 


x 


ACt 


no other W humble her mind to the Wee 
ot her circumſtances, and leave her portmanteau in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the coachman, till. they. reached London, 
where ſhe would not ſuffer herſelf to doubt ber 
troubles muſt have at leaſt à ſuſpenſions This, out 
of innumerable expedients, which in the exizence ot 
the moment occurred to her imagination, was the only 
feaſible one; true, it ſubjected her to a momentary 
humiliation ; ſh& muſt confeſt her poverty, but it was 
in the direct way of buſineſs; her ſenſibility could not 
be wounded even by the caution of a ſtranger, and it 
was a meaſure far lefs mortifying than the ſtudied 
contempt and affected forgetfulneſs of an old friend and 
companion. , " * 

Mrs. Gerrad very good- naturedly came to invite 
her to ſup with her; and added, it indeed the was, as 
Mr. Morton. informed her, reſolved on going to Lon- 
don, ſhe would meet a perſon, who was alſo on her 
journey thither, whoſe company would. be forme pro- 

tection to fo young a traveller, both from her age and 
her experience. ” 

This was very. ads news to Roſa; > the gladly 
accompanied Mrs, Gerrad to her room, where the in- 
ſtantly recognized her acquaintance in the blue habit, 
to whoſe kindneſs ſhe wus fo much obliged at the Rote 
Inn, and found her neck encircled by the arms of the 
little boy, who climbed on the table to reach her, with 
a vivacity at once joyful and affectionate. The woman, 
whoſe red face ſeemed to have undergone a freſh and 
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deeper re | Lav; . 8 was e at a e 


* vc * young 8 who 


was ſuch © good campany-”” 
+ Mr. Motton hoped Nola wd not perlt i i * 
reſolution, and Roſa hoped he would not give her 
the pain of refuſing. to comply with his with, my 
her mind was poligy dy made ug to g go edit # 
to London. . + & 
Mrs. Garnet Ay ain W ſhe had. now 
viſited all her relations couſin Gerrad was the laſt ; 
and tired enough the was of going from place to place, 
ke a wandering Jew, and indeed her good map was 8 
tired enough of being at home alone, and pleaſe God, : 
ſhe would only go in the ſtage from the hall to-Shefs + 
field, and then take a chaiſe all the way home; and if 
the young body would accept a part of it, without any. 
preamble, why ſhe was heartily welcome. « 
- Roſa's heart bounded. © Sufficient for. the day 18s 
the evil thereof, was the daily proverb of honeſt John 
Brown; it recurred to her memory at this. moment, 8 
and with it the almoſt forgotten friend of her 
youth; ſhe gave a ſigh to his memory, and ſecret 
thanks to e, She, was now ſure not only 
of decent company upwards of two hundred miles, 
but her purſe would, in the offered conreyance, more 
than laſi the long journey. Thus relieved from the 
mortifying obligation of opening her circumſtances, 
and aſking fogbearance, of firangers, ſhe thankfully. , 
accepted Mrs. Garnet's offer, and * became 
ſuch 


Is 
— 


— 


wh 


tuch grid compan, that old Maxton declared — 
undone. | 


Mrs. Waters, as hivk rouged, IE and dreſſed 


as her Lady, ſeemed to have loſt all reliſh for converſa- 


tion ; ſhe had her netting and her badenoire, Which 
ſhe took up by turns. But though, as old Morton 
obſerved, ſhe did not prattle, ſhe loſt not a ſentense 
from thoſe who did; and indeed condeſcended to be 
a part of the * the fole Propel of ob- 
ſervati an. : 

Mrs. Gerrad, anxious to pay every poſſible reſpect 
to her Lond6n couſin, propoſed cards, and Mrs. 


Garnet flying ſhe liked" a game of wix well endugh, 


Mr. Morton challenged Roſa, and Mrs. Waters de- 
clining to cut i in, che party fat down to a fixpenny 
rubber. 

The old ſteward living juſt thrown dovem three 
honours at the calling point of the firſt game, was 
interrupted in the midſt of his triumph by the ſudden 
entrance of the young Baronet, followed by his ſhade 
in black 8 

The Rev. Mr. Joker had a quick conception ; he 
ſoon ſaw how deep an impreſſion Roſa had made on 
his pupil ; and hearing ſhe was fo be an inmate in the 
houſe, in which caſe he preſuppoſed certain confe- 
quences of no leſs importance to himſelf than to the 


parties concerned; that is to ſay, he was willing to 


make bimmſelf uſeful, and reſolved to be well paig for 


E 2 | | DE: NT. 


being fo, he acgordingly 
houſekeeper's room. 


NIS. Gerrad roſe with reſpect, Mrs. Garnet with 


confuſion, Mr. Morton with gravity, Mrs. Waters 


to flirt with the Rer. Mr. Jolter, and Roſa to -Y 4 
her eſcape. : a 

The Paronet was a little more Rr 9 than when 
he met Roſa in the library, and, notwithſtanding his 
- inebriety, remembered all that had paſſed; and feeling, 


for the firſt time in his life, the power of beauty, | 


Eke his brother Cymon, civilized by love, ſaid” << Ef 
| be droove the yang 5 lats vrom tir company he wad 
; goo himzel. 2 


Mr. Morton put on his ſpbitles ifigfhoniſhroents 54 


here was not only a change of manners, but appear- 
ance : his young maſter, whoſe flovenly habits proved 


he eenfidered, that to make himſelf neat was but 


loſing time in this world, had actually acquainted 
his face and hands with ſoap and water; his linen was 
clean, his hoſe gartered, his ſhoes japanned, and his 
fine brown hair, which had hitherto ſeldom been diſ- 
entangled by any thing but the comb de la mam 
of Rabelais, was now drefled. The old ſteward, 
When particular 7 pleaſed, was in the habit of ttrok - 


ing back his white locks, and his venerable ſace Was 


now prominent, unſhaded by a ſingle hair. 
Mr. Jolter, with the aſſumed importance of little 
minds inveſted with authority, ordered every body to 
keep their ſeats; and with a look he intended to be 
very 


* 


propoſhd & this viſit” to ne 
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| very 2 told Roſa tb would not be fo coy 


when ſhe new the Baronet SER intimation kitle 


- calculated to reſeat her. 


Sir Jacob, abaſhed by the ſcorn and indignation 
flaſhing from her eyes, drew back, and in a fahering 
voice, looking piteouſſy at Morton, ſaid, * Do ye 
noo bag hir to ſtop, wull ye; I wunt touch hir, ef ſue 
duont lotk it, rot me ef I do; 20 noo . 
wull ye, mon? ry” 

Morton convinced, by a change ſo brief. of the 
benefit the young Lydears would have derived from 
ſuch a companion as our heroine, wiſhed to remove 
the ill impreffion ſhe had imbibed of the Baronet, and 
perhaps hoped, if that were effected, ſhe would be 


prevailed on to reſcind her reſolution; he therefore 


gged ſne would finiſſi the rubber, in the confidence 
no offence would be offered her; but Roſa had too 
lively and indignant a recollection of the rudeneſs both 
of Sir Jacob and his friend in black, to be on * 
terms with either. 

Mr. Jolter, with a rude ſtare, and attempt at * 


he called ſun, placed his back againſt the doot, but 


Mr. Morton, whoſe anger was neither ſoon excited, 
nor cafily-appeaſed, was not to be trifled with ; he 
infiſted the young lady ſhould be at perſect Hberty td 
£0 or ſtay, as ſhe pleaſed ; and Jolter, with a why 
bad grace, let her paſs, _ - ; 

The fon of Mrs. Garnet; holt ** liking of 


our 1 increaſed 9 moment, followed her to 
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br, eng bg was not a; big an. 
fight that great fellow in the black coat. P 

| Roſa had before fancied that the tones of this ehilg? ' Fog 3 
voice were perfectly familiar to her ear; and on again | 

_ _ attentively examining. his round chubby face, fx |; 
! hair, ruby lips, and the cleat red and white @ his oi 

fein, her eyes ſeemed to reſt on objects of . ac- 1 
quaintance: it was the features, the complexion, add 2 
the voice of ſomebody” me had known every time . a 
he ſpoke, every turn of his features was eongenial to- ri 


ber mind; but after ſcrutinizing, and regolleting till 
ſhe was weary, the. found it impoſſible to fix the re« 
Emblance, avd was obligpd t6 elinquide td ices agg 5 1 
chumera of fancy, © 
In the exhilarating hope of 3 Nr 
ſcale of expence ſuitable to her ſcanty means, and 
under {ome fort of protection, it was not in the Poner * 
of Sir Jacob nor his companiamentirely 0 armo- 
nie her mint. RO > 4. 
a. XY,” laid ſhe, emptying the Call contents. of | 
her purſe on the table, it is Him, who feeds the 
young raven, and clothes the lily, who heck gags © 
this; and in her cathufaliic thankfulheſs, ſhe bent, 
her knees belyra.the 3 7 her. The > 


dimpled ſmile if he ſhould. tay Garin Roſy. me 
ſtarted: the voice "the up-raifed ves. _— to e. Di 


e 


ee 
| 


— 


| 1 altered the hour of bmakfaſt, Roſa was ſum- 


- T why: ** 1 ag 
Phil 5 _ is my I and what 
a your' g 2 BY, V 
<6 Roſa. * , ET 
* Roſa l' The boy capered for joy; out mat 


- 


is mammy's name; I go and tell her: Oh! 1 am 
ſo glad you are my mammy's nameſake; do let me 
go and tell her, ſhe will be ſo glad.“ 

Roſa ſmiled at the child's vivacity, and having dis 
miſſed him, went tereſt, © +. +» 


Mrs. Gerrad® renn 


moned at the moderate hour of ten, and early as it 
was, the pretty Mrs. Waters was alſo preſent; not 


” indeed the voluble entertainer, but the gloomy ob- 


| ſerver of the company; — he haughtily bid the . 
be ſo noiſy, he diſtracted her head. * 

Mrs. Garnet fiirzed her. tea in no fiat agitation, 
when their at entions were called to a new object by 
the entrance of a houſe-maigh who, out of breath, de- 
clared that. Mis Bet was fattainly lopped alung with = 


Dick Griſt, vor that hir had not been a- bed ale night 
"Jn gun; fartainly tir had teaken Rackeal N 


85 vor bir had gutten ale hir duds a- way. * 


UF ſtartd Morton and the kduſckeeper, vn 
each other in their haſte to reach Mis Bet's apart- 


ment; no Mitts Bet was to be Wund; and, moreover, 
Dick Grift had loitered among the footraen till after 
3 "Lady 1508 dined. Mrs. Waters withdrew to in- a 


4 : 5 | form 
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houſekeeper, dreading the diſturhance the event would 1 
raiſe in the family, hurried her viſiters away to an | 


_ adjacent farm-houſe, whither Roſa, anxious not to : 
loſe the advantage and convenience of Mrs. Garnet 8 "ey 
company to town, would have followed, had ſhe not . 
been ſtopped by Mr. Morton. > - 

6c Stop, young lady, ſiop,”* Laid he; «x — are 1 
here under my Lady's own authority; it is impoſſible F 
one who behaves ſo well, and is withal ſo handſome, © 6 
ſhould not make enemies as well as friends; you have ( 
both, young lady, yea even under this roof, young* + 5 


lady; and if you ſneak off as if you were guilty, we ox 
who knows how ſoon you 88. be . . young. _ :. xs 
| lady. 3”, * == 
2 Guilty ! x?” repeated Roſa, 60 eg. S. ob 
what 7 2797 

LNay, nay, in troth 1 do not gyeai to offend, bu 


you are guilty. 3 5 a8 3 

Roſa looked — "I »> 4. : 

Abi Very guilty ; you ms ... e men 1 x 
yea, even in my heart; what will the women ſay 11 pe 
chat? And then it will not look well for a ſtranger to. * 
enter a family juſt before the elopement of an heireſs, * * 
and quit it juſt after; they may ſay you have 5 . N 5 
in the pie, young ladj . 4 1 
Had Roſa really been the contriver of Mr. Ripbard; | 4 
. Gift” s good fortune, and at this moment convicted : a 
44>. eh 8. Sas: ans | - 


Her daughter's imprudence, and threatened to have 
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of fi@ling an heireſs, ſhe could not have looked more 


cd nfounded. — © 


It was only two 7K * the cha herſe!f accuſed 


of being privy and aiding to the ill conduct of one un- 
ene young creature; and was ſhe already hable 
to experience the ſame mjuſtice on the aceount of 


another? She had not power, nor indeed time, to an- 
ſwer; fox Lady Lydeat's maid, a woman who, as in 
duty boung, was the exact copy of ber Lady, and never 
ſtirred from her own, or her Eady's apartments, had 
thought proper to be ſo much grieved, and ſo voœiſe- 


| rous when the houſe-maid rapped at her door with the 

news of © Miſs Bet's loppment, that the diſturbed 
ber Lady, who immediately aroſe, and left her chamber, 

followed by her ſervant, who wept, wrung ber hands, 


beat her boſom, ſcolded, railed, and lamented, echoing 
her Lady s tones, and imitating her manner, as the 
Ws the apartinents. till they reached Mrs. Ger- 

rad's, where alſo they were joined by the Coungeds of 


Los and the pretty Mrs. Waters. 


Lady Lydear's temper was eaſy when the was kept 


| berteclly pleaſed ; which, for a woman who had o 
many whims, and ſo much money, was not, it muſt 


be owned, ſo hard a taſk as might be expected; but 
when ruffled by anger, or attacked by misfortune, no 


| lady could be more furiouſly- impatient. Her voice 


now reſounded through the whole large houſe ; the 
accuſed every creature the ſaw with being à party in 


E 5 them 


"iv 9 cob whe it what; at . — RE 
bauſted by rayings, which at once e proved the firength ”Y : * 4] 
imbecility of her mind, e * * | 5 
ter, herſelf on on 2a 1 burſt intg tears. S 
© The old ſteward and houſekeeper now advanced to * 
* humble conſolation, but again retreated to giyxe 
way to the pretty totter and thoft lithp af the Cdun- 
teſs, Who gave it as her decided opinion, chat her 3 
thweet couthen, poor Mith, Betty, had been frightelicd 4 
into her ruin by th ceable countenance of the. 
woman who thee wath told wath to hae the govern- 
ment of her z for that, poor thing! thee had vowed with 4 
| r in ber eyeth to 9 nnn 
125 Lydear, in al the 2 * 
ow caſt alook of interrogation cn. Wat 
advancing. to confirm her Eady's s aſſertion, was tudely 
puſhed back By Sir Jacob Lydear, now ow, to the en 
terroꝝ of Roſi one of the courdil. 


Sir Jacob ſwore that wWas alf his eye, vor az 4 5 
— Yd. 6 FP 1 
hven zole, zeeing as how twor the coomlieſt in ale þ v 
the coonty, and moor liken a r nd wen iver” a V 
2ecd, liven or ded. "a Pp 
ee So, Mika,” ſaid the „ Counteſs : 7 7 
piqued into * for the diſcarded S, you N 

will reſpect my opinion another time; you may elſe 
have your ſon follbw his ſiſter's example; for my I 
part, 1 — * at all ſurpriſed: to find this comely © 


N "4 
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Perſon, wich her two 
_ Gon, but the contriver, of my poor coutin'” Ss ruim.** 
Lady Lowder-faddenly topped. at this period of 
her ſpeech; happening to caft her fine eyes ne thy G3 
direction towards the place where the 
ſtood, ſhe met the exprefiive glance of her, who, of . 
ar Gods creatures, looked leaſt hkely to plan or par- 
debate: a bad act. ber Ladyſaip ply bluſhed; and 


y 51 countenance this? with you autho- 
2 rize an inſult to mne, on behalf of an artful low crea- 
ture, who has her bread to get, or — 

Again the calm indignant glance of the poor low 

; 4ereaturs filenced the Counteſs. 

* ij Lady Lydeax, writable from conſcious error, - ad 

ſuſpicious of every thing, roughly demanded of Rota 

©. whom ſhe was? where the cattie from? where going 

when met by Mrs. Parker? who and what were her 
parents? their names and ſituation? and, laſtly. her 
reaſons for introducing herſelf to Mes. Parker by one 
name, and to her by another? OR CO. a 
At the concluſion of theſe interrogations, Roſa 
looked full at the Counteſs, and ſaw, in the triumph 

of m eyes, that her Lare s recollection was as 


9 
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clear ag ber own; but : thong — of | 
adopting a different name from that on the address 
ſne had given Mrs. Parker did not credit her policy,” 
* It was an error of the head, which, though it left no 
culpability on her heart, could not be defended with 
out mortifying references to à part of her hiſtory it 
would anſwer no purpoſe now to explain. She had. © 


SE 4 
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good ſenſe enough to diſtinguiſh between the explana- 

tion due to Lady Lydear, and-that which the cool 
© malice of the Counteſs was eagerly waiting for; but fa 
| literal anfwers.to the ſeveral queſtions propounded by Ian 
the former, however gratifying to the latter, wounded 4 Si 
neither her pride nor ſenſibility, and the replied witb-WZũs i + w: 
out heſitation, * * That ſhe was, as Lady Lowder " N .Sh 
rightly ſaid; a poor creature, who had her bread to - | £9 
get; that ſne was travelling from Scotland, on her ho" 8 the 
to London, when the met Mrs. Parker. 2 joi 
Scotland! exclaimed the Counteſs. 3 5 dia 
Well, Lady Lowder, faid the Baronet, 5 no A go 
body axes you any queſtions, ſo you need not be in bee 
ieh a hurry; cant 2 let the laſs pals, vor ang 
Roſa cent to Ker that the om of her nec 
parents was all ſhe knew of them, and that her motive of 
for changing a name ſhe was not conſcious of having * lon 
diſhonoured, for one by which ſhe had not before, ſhe: Huf 
-confefied, been known, was to avoid a mortification # firfl 
from which, however; ſhe had not had the * for= che 

tune to eſcap e. = - | ns | 

= Tz : * 


the Wok arigh manner in h Roth concluded ber 
anſwers to Lady Eydear, me had nothing for it but 
patting little Puggy, and; humming an Italian air, 
while Lady Lydear, who had ales penetrations 
enough to know, the mind which could ſubmit to ſuch | 
humble avowals, muſt have internal tupport, eyed * 
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our heroine with ſilent admiration. ». £3 a? 
Roſa calmly waited to give opportunity for any 
further inquiry Lady Lydear might pleaſe t make, % 
and then, gratefully curtſeying, retiredy followed by 
| Sir Jacob to the hall, where the f- roοa q-, 
8 1 waited, by Mrs. Garnet s res; **  condu@ her to 
; Shawford farm 4+ © > 
Sir Jacob's perſe@utions, though; in a buthibler train 
ths what he had before uſed, made her anxious to 


Join Mrs. Garnet, in the hope that he would imme- 
_ diatQy ſet out on her feturn to London; but that 
, good body had other matters in her head ; the had 


f been ſo frightened at the idea of encountering the 
anger of a my Lady,“ and had made ſuch hate 
to eſcape from it, that ſhe was under the abſolute 
neceſſity of aſking the farmer's wife for the leg drop 
of ſpirits in the world; the dame fetched out her 
long-ſtored caſe-bottle of brandy ; but fuch was the 
fuſtration Mrs. Garnet declared herſelf to be in, that 

| firſt, ſecond, and third drop were inſufficient to allay 

the ferment in her blood; and ſhe had taken fo 
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1 . infpication 2 their g ba 
: as the ſaid, to ſave her life, 8 as, been well dit my 
— poſed to elear her houſe of ſh a gueſt; but the pre- 
ſence of Sir Jacob, and the requeſt of Mrs. Gerrad. 
* Were ties on her hoſpitality ſhe dared. not ditregard: * 
the however faw in our heroine's countenaſce an 
. abhorrence of inebriety at leaſt equal with her own, * 
8 and civilly invited her to another room, while Sir 
Jacob amuſed himſelf by ftaying ** gift to ⁊ce how 
_ vagdflled the quid deame wud make hirzel,”” | 
Bat there was no © zecing the vun „Laer 
Fe | now and then taking a drop. with the wid den 
: 5 


* liberatity nch often diſtinguiſhes the votates of inf -* 


e 
fully amuſedy and Mrs: Garnet, with that ſpirir & © 77 


1 S byte time Vs., Garget tambled chairs - | 

Sir Jacob was calling manfully Sbog#him for-+« 4 * 
pratty lass, zuſtir Bet*s kutreſd, Hand he üttle * PD AA. 
_ vociferating with uo leſs harmony * | | 
3 to n; 7 54-2 gy 
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: 1 her own au where We veignen pere 
aaa we. have ſeem that even the fcohfuf Ave es or 475 
= = a Peereſs coul not intimidate her 3 but bf chat rt a _ 
c durage neceſſary to bravegither a rue or in*Exicated” | = 
> man, ſhe was entirely deſtitute. Wich earneſt terer, * 23 * l f 
de implored prbtection of the fümer s Wie, who = 
promiſed to Rand by her to the laſt drop of ber dos ”. 
-but the Baronet was her landlord; whom the had never — 
contradicted in hes life: he infifjed on ſpe 
pratty laſs, and inſiſted too on putting a golden guineau 2 
ie bet ag and whether her courage, like Acre 8. 
ooꝛed out, or the gold oog in, or whether conicience 
took her landlord's part certain it is, ſhe was taken in 
ſuch an odd cmicalih zort of a wofy the. was 
1 3 to gog, * doore en vor a mouthful, 
| ' Nothing, | it is agreed, is bolder than dwenttcnzs 
deſpair: Roſa could now have no hope from the fag= 8 
mer's wife, and the had ſeen no other being in the © 
houſe; ſo affecting courage, whyle almaſt choaked by _* 
the palpitation of her heart, ſhe fixed a y—_ eye on GE 
che enemy, and waited the attack. I 
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” thumbs as he advanced ep, all ted _ 5. : R 
7 Have you any buſineſs with me, Sir?” asked E 2 
* on Rofa, witha gravity of mien and utterance that —— Ao ————i 
| - have ſtruck good ſenſe dumb; Kot as . it is the gods A 
e only who can inſpire the wiſdom of flence, and al. | I 
+, the gelte Had at chis time nothing to do with Si N k 
„ Tabob Iydear, à broad 8 Which . rt I re 
* et whole of his white teeth, p ho! of + * | E 
love, fuch as it was. Fi 8 n to 
1 * Why yeez, Souls 33. x can't zay but =: 25 th 
2 * ©1 hge s leetle zorte of a bit of cation, 2 be az you a f 
croſs, vor I be deſperdlyteaken with you; 5 
4 and Jolter—yow do know Folter—he do Zay, az you 1 

be deſperdly teaken with me too, only you be eame £4 0 
faced, hen vou do do know what a vine vorten I has 5 N 3 
3 gotten -. but F am rn zitch a 14 az to believe ale 1 
be do zay outen a buk, and zu here iz the lang and S* 
the ſhart of the matter gy moother may tauk- ax Pg 
he do foik abooten geten mea wore likerl oor. coofin - 1 
Þ - teady, but rot me if J wudn'tizooner. goo to de and 4 WP 
© |  teake a leady ooten a market pleace; and az to thaten 5 
painted Jezebel Waters, Zhe wun't do VOT the North, ny 
- BOO vaith !-yor ale zhe thoft to coom over me with - | = 
hir Lunnun ſlang cod, if zhe loiks me, Zhe's f in a gl: 
=defpered woiy, I tell hir bot that; vor there 8 a partan 1 
parſon noot a moile off thizeh here pleace, az I do = 
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= Have yo any | bußgen with may Sir? = 

Rofa. 15 2 - = ; 

* Do ye noo have a bit e T 

ä | am cooming hoame to point az vaſt.az I con, ben't, 1 

- 0 now, d' ye zee, I be moinded to teaken my oxen. 
advoice; for az. to Jolter zaying Þ muſt teake you into 


a kipen, and zu, when moother has gooten a woite 

1 ready, and vitten to meake a legdy, zend you packen. 
85 Ecod ! there's not a man in ale Yorke need be aſhamed 
4 to call you woife: I do laike vou deſperdly, and 12 
£ ; s the lang and the ſhart nπtFο] ee a 

1 4% What is all this to me, Sir 22? Wend Roſa, | 
glowing with indignation at the grofſneſs of that pay 
5 of his language ſhe could comprehend... * SF 


66 Why noo. donte be 200 croſs, Im gwain to en 


ye, ben't 1? You be fo, pratty, that I—coom noo 


2 duont ye luk zoo curſed glum ; I'd gie, by jings! d 
gie the ſorrel crop, and zhee coſt me two hoondred 
poonds, vor one boos, _ | £7 
Sir Jacob advanced; the brandy \ was potent, the 
*ſquire athletic ; and what would have become of our 
F trembling” heroine at this moment {the gods, who | 
manage all ſuch. critical matters, alone know}, had 
not ſome gentlemen, who were pailing, aſked for a 
= of Dame Shawford's whey, ©. 
The fight of a decent drefled woman in a ſtate of 
- enfeleßt intoxication, Was, in the WeſtRiding of 
: Yorkſhire, ſo equally ſtrange and diſguſſing, chat Mrs. 
 Shawford' 8 countenance ——— a. he J 
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; fetching the whey; te footbed: her apron, and evin- 
&ed her ſolicitude to clear her own character from the 
of fuch 4 comexion, by #furing- thei 
kewodts; << the pote zilly bodi wur notlien at ale to 
*/ they zceing az Dom hir wur a 3 
| Dame Shaw ford would have 3 in aner 
; * a the Tdbriety of ber own character, which ignos.. 
t people do ſomctimes think & little hurt vy bag 
ceompany; had not the attention of the gentleen bee 


= 


Me 


= 2 fudden — 1 


4? difgraceful than then the * * pore ill . 85 
* on the Hoor. „ 1 * 
14 We have always given che reader-to daes 
5 | beautifirty and beauty, every”. 
* bodygwho read novels know, always appears moſt 
_ eaptiviting on occaſions like this ;==what is ineant by » 
e eccations-like this, wil. be underſtood by the 
gentle Miffes who are the-ſupport,of the. Goadeſs of © 
Wisdom in Leadenhall-ſtreet hen eV are it 
4 formed it was at this preciſeerit 
of this kiftory ſutvendered fus heart th 
gol its fate our little Beggar. . 
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. ebe ie n 
x der ,panting boſom, diſhevelled hair, and pale hs 
. he ruſhed into the room in the moment Dame 
Y Shawford was defending the credit of her houſe e- 
s groſſed all the attention of the gentlemen; one of 

whom ſprung forward, and caught her in bis arms, 
I juſt as the ſight of her brutal lover, who pnmediately 
- . followed; rendered her nearly as inſenſible as the 
. bod“ ont e floor. * * * & # 


* * 7 
* * 


4 had penitence as well as paſſion id his laoks; andthe © 
fear of loſing the object of Hiisaarti attachment was 
"viſibly Vlended with his jc of poſſeſſing herr 

e Coom, coom nad,” died he; in an accent half 

1 whining, „ duntee be croſs; wull ye hae me? dee 
noo gie me your hond opont, an I'll goo voa loizens, * | 

> 24 an make ye my woife, in ſpite of moother's teeth 3 - 
com, com, Coptin, let the laſs goo, con't. y. - * 

| What ye hauldi.her 200 vaſt Yor? hir can und, *4 

mon, othout haulding- 1 „„ 
The gentleman, who not only continued 164 
2 our heroinꝭ but extended kis right ary; 4 4 
kind of guard fron m the touch of the Baronet, © w 
either young nor handſome, neither was he, agg 
pPfeſume our young teaders ht, the perſem wies 
heart, at this period, was enſlaved by the charms ot 


theaffrighted Roſas: he was, gn 9 * 2 
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- 1 60 young, ſo. ntfs; To Lalceptible, or fo be ' 
1 to falling in love, he could not have been 


more attentive to the lady, or more exaſperated againſt }_. 
the ſavage,” whole looks and trembling e proved 
the ſort of inſult he had · offered her. bh 
I' be companions of this ith well a tall vene- 
 rable-looking perſon, in the undreſs uniform of a 
naval commander in chief, and an elegant young man, | 
whoſe manly, handſome countenance ſpoke the intereſt + | 
_” he felt for the lady, and who had now run for A amy ; 
of water to keep her from fainting. We 5 
: i It was not without ſeveral efforts to tear Roſa * 5 | 
ber protector, and a volley of ſtable-oaths, that Sir f 
FJ acob quilted. a place where he had indeed no power 
to remain, the commands of the old gentleman being | ; 
ſopported by the middle-aged and the young one, all g 
of whom he knew to be reſpectable. FR 
In the meantime. our heroine recovered ; and on by 
booking round, encountered a pair of eyes as expreſſive ” 
and as brilliant as her own, beaming with 3 ®, ; 
kindneſs and repreſſed curioſity. 
| eie 0 
Was ſach as was only perceived by Roſa, who certainix | 
did recal her hafty glance, and fix her own on the 5 
ground in a manner ſo ſudden, ſo new to herſelf, that Fl 


it was ſome time before ſhe could again venture to | 
look at her other protectors, whoſe ardent gaze, + | 5 
though they were much more calculated to inſpire | 


ho, i Tar on rat mr 7 


active kindbes, e 2 with leſs embarraſs / 


ment * 
The old gentleman, with che air and manner of a 1 


courtier of Queen Ann's reign, put his broad-brimmed 


laced hat under his arm, and, | approaching Roſa, con- 


Sratulated her on der eſcape from the Yorkſhire 
Orſon. The middle- aged perſon, who had now re- 
linquiſhed his fair burthen, took. out a maſſy filver 


tobacco- box, and having depoſited Part of its on.. 
tents between his teeth and under- lip Yes, 


Adrffiral,”” ſaid he, “ twas a fair gate that blew us 
to this ſal. the little ſhallop wor have dem 
fairly run down by that clumſy lugger. 

„The lady, replied the Admiral, raitinghis tho 


rable figure quite perpendicular, on wes 1 : 


very Impolite hands. 


Roſa attempted ſomething Uke hayks; but again X 


encountering theaforeſaid pair of expreffive eyes, the 
words died on her lips, and ſhe, for the firſt time, 
felt herſelf at à Ioſs in well-brgd company. FE: 
e proceeded the Admiral, OY profeſs no- 


thing ſurpriſes nie ſo much as to find fo elegant 2 


young perſon under the ſame roof wht two ſuch - 
As he ſpoke, he placed his eye-glaſs in the direction 

ice the ſnoring Mrs. Garnet. 
Although this gentleman. was 2 ſeaman of ſeventy 

_ years ſtanding, whoſe ſervices were his patrons,” 


a nice regard to every minutia of politeneſs and cti- 


quette was a leading trait in his character, even on 
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*.- #4 " pally patina; The fave the. bluſh Rofan 's cheek; a E wo 
1 y glowed with confuſion for having- . 4 

Ale a woman. He apologized, and his apology 
more emharraſſed her; he entreated her pardon; he 

| ad certainly, he confi groſsly expreſſed x a ſent 
ment raiſed by the intereſt he had the honour to fee! —— 

nn her ſafety, Which could only be inſured by her per- Uy 
witzing him to eſcort her to her friends. BS 


* Oy, oy, Madam,” joined the gentleman ki bit 
' tobacco- box, < we'll not part company till we con- Ga 
4 voy you into ſafe moorings; that ehorſorl as the dir 
Admiral calls him, won't give up the chace; he may © Þ 
bear down upon you again * have nba 6 hen 
FTeep a lock out. | Os coco 
Allow me, fair lady, 4 — the Admiral, 4 
' holding his hat with one hand, and having firſt confe- " mo! 
crated the other with a big, offering it to have the 5 wit 
felicity of waiting on von.“ A "IS 2 4 8 _ thar 
| 1 | Rofa had yet only uttered confuſed esp ble; a1 ſent 
; the young gentleman's earneſt and ſilent attention con- a CO 
. fuſed her as muchas the formal politeneſs of the old imp 
one, or the blunt kindneſs of his friend. eflay 
Never before, fince the firſt dawn of embelliſhed bk. Adn 
reaſon, had ſhe affociated with a being of depraved | earme 
mind or vulgar manners; —it was not her ſituation, and 
nor her humble rank in life, which were difficult to 8 
explain; but while the old Admiral was anxious to the 
pay her the reſpect, he took it for granted, the 


3 4 


*. 


| contempt. | ib 


coompany. 8 = 


| ſhanne at the fight of a woman in Mrs Garnet's pre» 
ſent condition how then muſt it affect her, when, bx 


and embarrafied her. 


deſernedy the 1 : the — n e 
to difcover the Was, eyen the caſual companien of the 
intoxicated being, 0 * the * 0 1 $4 


Mrs. Garnet's boy now. 18 
A mammy, who N her nameſake; ang © 
finding ſhe neither anſwered nor motioned to go, „ 


his face in her clothes, and wept. =. «ol 
Back: ſtarted the N as if he had been 


bit by ſome venomous reptile; he logked & Me.. 
2 then at Roſa, at Mrs Garget again, and ſaſtly 

rected an interrogative glance to Dame Shawford. 
Ee, Zur, ſaid the dame, perſectiy compre.» 
hending him, 23 ** be ale a lungen c the zame 


A dagger ſtruck to Roſa's heart could atk have 
more ſeriouſly hurt her; had no other eye but her own 
witnefſed it, her cheek would have crimſbned with 


a combination of unfortunate circumſtances, ſhe was 
implicated in her miſconduct; it was in vain ſhe) 
eſſayed to ſpeak; the dignified mien of the old 
Admiral, the aſtoniſhed look of his friend, and the 
earneſt glances of. the young gentleman, confounded 


The boy continued obflinately to hide his face in 


the coat of her habit; tears rolled down her cheeks, 
and 
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and ſhe threw herſelf on * ſeat of the wine 


3 [ e exhauſted with ſhame and vexation. > © 
8 4 The Ad with all his politeneſs, 


„„ exe-olafs Frefaly at | her face; the tears, however, 
which ke by that means difcerned, affected „ 
= 4 SY "6s "His a or Ach he, attempting to pat the S 
4 child 8 5 is It 7 n beam? 4 2þ 
Se * - * 


Mrs. Garnet gave a kind of ho 
of exiſtence; the Admiral hobbled out, leaning on 


e jungs; H made the 0 ring. * 
low groaning Gow . 


his gold- headed cane; his friend ſtopping both his 
_ own ears, after Hollowing 1 in Nirs. Garnet“ s, follo 
and Dame Shawford, d fappointed of the piece of 
filver ſhe was in the habit of receiving from 
Admiral for her whey, carried it back to the dairy | in 
very ill- humour. | 


* 


PR) 
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dare encounter the gaze of 


- the ſpot on which he ſtood, fill remained. E 

E «© May I be permitted, Madam,”” ſaid he, in a low 
: voice, to aſk if you live in this country? 1 
ö „ Noo, Lord! why thay ns : 
anſwered Dame Shawford. e 
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ee ee res 


e W bed a 
and repeated his queſtion, to which, after a moment's 
hefitation, he received a cold and fingle negative. 
Do you leave it ſoon? 
An affirmative as cold. 


Are por ſafe from the Gauen inſult of the you 


man who— 

From the moment Rofa's fear of Sir Jacob fub- 
Gded, ſhe had been ſo entirely occupied by her feelings, 
on account of the company in which the was found 
by people for whom ſhe felt an involuntary imgulſe of 


reſpect, that fear was entirely abſorbed in ſhame, and 


Sir Jacob no more thought of than if he was not in 
exiſtence; but it now recurred as a moſt ſerious evil 


that he had ſworn, at his de; parture, he would * ha 


hir“? ; 

She was alone, helpleſs and the moment the 
perſon who now took the dads: to concern himſeiſ 
in her ſafety followed his friends, might be expoſed 
even to worle inſults than thoſe ſhe had fo recently 
_ - 

«© Good God!” ſhe exclaimed, claſping her hands 
together, c what a ſituation am I in! 

H,“ ſaid Mr. Montreville, you will favour me 
with your commands, vou will hfinitely oblige me; 
will yon direct me to your friends? 

Friends! repeated Roſa, with an air at once 
moving and graceful, direct you to a friends! ** 
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| fohing HW and at that. inſtant het thoughts re- 
verting to the Colonel and Major Buhanun, here 
A - 
Mr. Montreville changed colour ; he fave before 
him a woman whoſe beautiful and intelligent counte- 
nance both attracted and intereſted him, and he found 
Eimſclf irreſiſtibly impelled to admire her. The ſen- 
timent he conceived for her was perfectly new; he 
gazed on her face with tranſport ; yet he was far more 
pleaſed to difcover in it the lineaments of innocence 
and candour, than he could have been to receive the 
voluptuous ſmile of invitation; he wiſhed to know 
her, but he wiſhed to know her worthy ; yet fo 
ſtrangely was ſhe fituated, ſo myſterious were her 
manner and words, that he hardly dared to credit the 
' modeſty of her countenance ;—and then the horrible 
woman! the companion of ſuch a creature muſt be, 
what indeed muſt ſhe not be! he conſidered and re- 


conſidered; at length, How W ſaid be, «© do. 


22 


you remain in this houte : 


Roſa had alſo been conſidering ; ſhe recollected the 


danger to which the would perhaps be expoſed the 
' inſtant this gentleman left her; the embarraſſing events 


which had ſucceeded each other fo rapidly ſince her 


departure from Edinburgh, might be followed by 
others equally embarraſſing and more dangerous as ſhe 
drew nearer London, ſhould ſhe attempt to proceed by 


any other conveyance than the regular ſtage. Sir 


Jacob Lydear, _ her terror and diſlike, might 
follow 
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follow her unprotected ſteps — he wa even * 
vour to prevent her taking the only ſaſe conveyance. 
This gentleman was, it is true, as little, nay leſs known 
to her than Sir Jacob; but his countenance, his man- 
ners, his company, were at leaſt ſureties for a culti- 
vated mind; if he was the man of honour he ap- 
peared, and would put her into the coach when it 
paſſed, (for ſhe no longer thought of Mrs. Garnet's 
protection) his rank, which the reſpect of Dame 
Shawford evinced, would enforce that care, and thoſe 
little attentions which a woman, quite unknown and 
unaccompanied, needed in ſuch a journey; at leaſt ſhe 
would reveal her fituation, and be guided by his be- 
haviour as to the limits of her confidence. Her an- 
ſwer to his queſtion was a frank avowal of her dif- 
treſs; and her natural good ſenſe ſuperſeding the 
tranſient confuſion which had enveloped her faculues, 
ſhe took courage to alk that protection it was now his 
anxious with to offer. 

Except from the warm ſpirit of univerſal philan- 
thropy, which in ſome few minds greet congenial vir- 
tues with exceſs of pleaſure, and mingle tears over 
human frailty, it would be difficult to aſcertain the 
| ſource of that benignant joy which now Ren up the 
fine features of Mr. Montreville. 

+ You are not then the companion of that wo- 


man? 


1 2 | Rom, 
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-Roſa bluſhed, not at the queſtion, for it was a natu- 


ral one, but the manner in which it was per and the 
intereſt it implied in her anſwer. 4 = 


The 2cquaintance, ſhe ſaid, was a mere travelling : 


one, whom ſhe firſt met at an inn, and after at the 


houſe of Lady Lydear; and having no ſuſpicion _ 


of the poor woman's unhappy propenſity, the had 
thought herſelf fortunate in meeting a fellow traveller 


of her own ſex, whole age and experience would be a 


fort of protection. 


Mr. Montreville, though pleaſed at the frank man- 


ner in which ſhe accounted for a connexion ſo- appa- 
reatly degrading, feit a pang of regret when he under- 


ſtood he was to feaſt his eyes and heart in her charming 
ſociety no longer than that one day. He aſked Dame 


Shawford what time the London coach paſſed, in a 


manner that ſhewed the firongeſt intereſt in the queſ- 


tion, yet fixed his eyes on Roſa's ms as if Rs re- 
gardleſs of the anſwer. 


Dame Shawford, awed into ſilence by the 8 of 


the young gentleman, had been thinking it was very 
hard to be deprived of the liberty of ſpeech in her own 
houſe; and no ſooner was an opening allowed her, 
than ſhe began to wonder what wur coomed of 
Madam Gerrad, who had promiſed to coom and luk 


ater her freens, but vor zartain hir wud be daunted vor 


to zee the zilly bodie zoo mutch overtane ; and az to 
the cuoch, why hap it mout be vul, and hap not; 


but az to that, what in the neame of vortin cud be 


dun 


Py 
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FE: with the pore SA zhe wur 
gotten to bed, rn enn 


cuoch coomed. 

Dame Shawford's projiciiticn was an appeal to de- 
cency Roſa could not reſiſt; ſhe offered her affiftance, 
the dame called her maid, and between them they got 
Mrs. Garnet up ſtairs, and left her ſnoring on a bed. 
Mr. Montreville had, in the meantime, been amuſing 


| himſelf with the boy, whoſe artleſs tale confirmed 


Roſa's account of the commencement of her acquaint» 


_ ance with his mother; and whether it were this, or 


the heightened beauty which the little exerciſe raiſed 


in her cheeks, tirae will determine, ſomething had cer- 


tainly increaſed her intereſt in his heart during the 
ſhort abſence ; he rofe to meet her with a tenderneſs 


as unſtudied as unexpected, and after leading her to the 
feat the had left, beſought her to accept his protection 
till ſhe was out of the reach of further inſult; in order 


to which, he propoſed ſending for his chaiſe, and 
eſcorting her on horſeback as far as ſhe would permit 
Roſa felt all the kindneſs of this offer; but it never» 
theleſs occurred to her, that putting herſelf in the 


power of an entire ſtranger, might be to avoid one 


evil by running into another; the therefore could not 
accept, and was at a loſs how to decline, his offer. if 
erer Roſa was ungraceful, it was at this moment; but 
Mr. Montreville's was à capacious aud intelkgert 
mind; he ſaw her downcaſt eyes were fraught with 
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| meaning, and A recolleding t that the honour of thoſe Fa, 


timents, and the delicacy of thoſe motives which 


- prompted him to make the offer, were known only to 


5 himſelf, frankly corrected his own want of thought. 
_ Roſa! what became of poor Roſa, when a mind ſo 


delicate, fo ſenſible, and ſo honourable, broke on her with 


freſh luſtre every time he ſpoke; and when the dared 


ook up, and beheld a fine oval face, where bright dark 
eyes and animated eye-brows, fine teeth, regular manly = 


features, and ſtrong expreſſion, mellowed by ſenſibility, 
well atoned for the abſence of the roſe and lily in his 
clear brown complexion, added to a form, whoſe 


every graceful attitude might vie with Apollo of Bel- 


videre; and was it then only during the few hours 


that would elapſe before the ſtage paſſed, ſhe would ſee 


and converſe with a being fo every way amiable ? 
A filence, more expreſſive than words, was broken 
by the farmer” s invitation to zitch az they had, 


thof to be zure ibey had nothen vitten vor young 


zſquire. 
Roſa declined his civility, but would thank Mrs. 


Shawford for a diſh of tea after her dinner, and would, | 


in the meantime, walk into the corn-field before the 
houſe. 


Mr. Montreville made many ants: to draw her 
into converſation ; but an unuſual weight oppreſſed her 


| ſpirits, and a confuſion of ideas, no leis painful than 
embarrafling, kept her almoſt uniformly filent, 


He 
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He adverted to Lady Lydear and her family; ſpoke 
of her eccentricities with ſome compaſſion, of the in- 
jury they were of to her children with more ; pitied 
the imprudent girl, though nothing better was to be 
expected from the companions ſhe was allowed to 
have; the young man he could no longer pity—no, he 
could only hate him for having dared—— 

Mr. Montreville ſtopped, and Roſa was ſtill filent. 

He proceeded to ſay, that although, if the had re- 
mained at the hall, ſome happy chance might have 
grven him the honour of being known to her, he 
could not regret her removal from ſo unpleaſant a 
family. | 

Roſa curtſied. 

He continued, My grandfather, the old offieer 
you ſaw, m_ not viſit Lady Lyons although their 
eſtates } join.“ | 

Roſa no longer looked into the earth. Mr. 
Montreville could not be more anxiouſly curious in 
regard to her than ſhe felt at this moment about all 
which related to him ;—eftates and grandfather; alas ! 
theſe were bleſſings ſhe knew not. 

„The young man has once or twice dined at the 
Grange; I then thought he might have been im- 
Pavel had he not been 1 into ſuch hands as his 
tutor. 

« A tall diſagreeable man, ſaid Roſa, with 2 
loud imperious voice, and ftaring black eyes? 


F 4 Pleaſed 
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- Pleaſed at having at laſt drawn an anſwer, he re- 
plied, ſhe had well deſcribed him. He could not 


comprehend how ſuch a perſon could be engaged for 
the improvement of a young man with ſenſe enough ._ 


to feel his own deficiencies: he was fo complete a 
mixture of pedantry and vice; had fo much know- 


ledge of the world, and fo little principle; was ſo 


great a hypocrite, yet ſo daringly immoral, that it was 


to be feared a young man of ſtrong paſſions, with 


large fortunes in poſſeſſion and reverſion, would not 
_ come out of his bands mended in mind or cireum- 


| Roſa entirely coincided with Mr. Montreville in 
opinion and ſentiment; but though ſhe grew leſs 


embarraſſed, would have been a much better pleafed 
iſtener to more of the Grange family anecdotes... 


Returning to the honſe, Mr. Montreville hoped 
their acquaintance, though begun in ſuch unplea- 


ſant circumſtances, would not terminate here, but 


that he ſhould be honoured with ber, addreſs in 


London. 


The not the firſt iuſtant it e Roſa | 
ſhe had no home, nor, though fo anxious to reach 
London, ſure of a fingle friend there; ; but it certainly : 
was the firſt time ſhe felt a defire to conceal her real 


circumſtances from any being whoſe eſteem ſhe de- 
fired to cultivate : it was her with to make a grateful 


return for Mr. Montreville's politeneſs, without con- 


feſſing to what a deſtitute being it was offered; again 
2 OT 28 ſhe 
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ee heſitated, Re ft a Lt breath 


and words. 


„ Perhaps, ſaid "4 regarding her attentively, 


you ar under the protection of friends, to whom ut 


will not be convenient to announce me? 

Roſa was dumb. | 

El dare not preſs you, 8 de continued, 

with a mortified look; but if I muſt not be f 
voured with your addreſs, will * do me the honour 
to receive mine? 

Still Roſa was lent. 

I make no empty profeſſions when I declare I ſhalt 


be zealous to ſerve or oblige ou. 


-Roſa, chuſing at this moment rather to look 


on any other object than the armable ſpeaker, turned 
ber face towards the houſe, at the door of which 


Dame Shawford Rood beckoning her to come in, and 


| the haſtened, rather to conceal her emotion than to 
_ obey the ſummons. He however put his card into her 
half-reluctant hand, and had but juſt reached the 


Dame's beſt tea-table, when Mrs. Gerrad joined 


them, too full of the diſturbance at the hall to xecol- 
lect with whom ſhe familiarly ſeated herſelf. 

She began to lament the imprudence of Mifs Betty; 
but Mrs. Shawford cut her ſhort with anecdotes of 


imprudence nearer home, even in her. own London 


coulin. 


of regularity; heard of Mrs. Garnet's inebriety, and 
F 5 underſtood 


When Mrs. Gerrad, who was the pink of all kind 
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underſtood her preſent ſituation, ſhe firſt looked round 
on the witneſſes of her implied diſgrace, and ſeeing a 
ſtrange gentleman, for Mr. Montreville's perſon was 


not known to her, became às anxious to diſclaim the 


connexion as Mrs. Shawford herſelf had been. 

My coufin!”” cried Mrs. Gerred, with a peeviſh 
and diſdainful toſs of her head, © no, ſhe thanked God, 
the had no ſuch relations; the woman was married to 
2 kinfman of her deceaſed huſband's, and plague 


enough he had with them hoth for many years no end 
to his trouble and expence. People might talk of Lon- 


don, but Jabel was an induſtrious man in the coun- 


try ; nay, for that matter, ſo was his wife ; but alt 


forts of ruination followed them in London, till poor 
Jabel lifted for a ſoldier, and took his wife with him 
over ſea, where he, poor ſoul, was ſoon killed, when 
ſome fool of an American, with more money than wit, 
married his widow, and as ſoon as it was peace, comed 
over to England. The fooliſh woman had been round 
at all her own and her firſt buſband's relations, and 
indeed behaved very well to all who had formerly 
ſerved her; the hall, Mrs. Gerrad added, was the laſt 


p'ace ſne ſtopped at, and brought a preſent of a very : 


handſome filver cream-pot with her, though it was 
more than ſhe defired ; indeed ſhe thought the unhappy 


creature was quite 1 but poor Roſe * | 


was no changeling. 

The tea- cup dropped from Roſa's hand ; ſhe had 
felt hericlf uncommonly intereſted in the hiſtory 
6 5 — : ö 
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Mrs. Gerrad's pride impelled her to give of her Lon- 


don couſin, without the remoteſt preſentiment it 


could at all affect her; but Roſe Wilkins, a north 
country diſſolute woman; her huſband a ſoldier, who 
took her abroad ; the name too well remembered, the 
circumſtances too exact, and the character too juſt, to 
admit a ſhadow of doubt; rio wonder the ehild's voice 
and features were ſo familiar to her, and that his 
mother's own face had ſtruck her as one the had before 
| ſeen; for in the intoxicated Mrs. Garnet, the woman 
her relations were ſo anxious to difclam—her for 
whom, as a being of her own ſex, the had fo deeply 
bluſhed, who at that moment lay in a ſtate abhorrent 
to- decent women, and defpiſed by all defcriptions of 
men, even in her did our poor heroine recognize the 
mother who abandoned her at Penry. 

So ſweet, ſo ſoothing, ſo ultimately full of comfort 
is the parental tie to thoſe who, like our Beggar, are 
thrown at large on the world, that though the utmoſt 
effort of memory could not retrace one inſtance of pa- 
rental tenderneſs, the favourite object of Roſa's fancy 
was a meeting with her parents, and both her waking 
and ſleeping thoughts had often firipped them of their 
r2gs, reformed their evil habits, and reſtored them to 
that rank in virtuous ſociety in which her glad heart 
would with tranſport | greet them; but thaſe dear 
Muſions, nouriſhed with tender delight, were now 
torn away. At laſt that mother, whole boſom the 


had often in her dreams wetted with her tears, was - 
| | | FS - Hanks | 
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fins; ſhe was We longer a das hn 


poverty, the abject poverty of her ſoul was unchange- 
able; — yes, in a ſtate that degraded human nature, 
and overwhelmed her with ſhame, the found her only 


parent; it was too much; ſhe ſank back on her chair; 
a cold dew overſpread her face, her limbs trembled, 
and ſhe muſt have fallen, had not Mrs.Gerrad ſupported 


ber, for Mr. Montreville's ſurpriſe and eyncern ren 


dered him immoveable. | 
After 2 ſhower of tears had in Sp us 

the ſtrong emotions of her mind; her high ſenſe of 

filial duty, together with a ſenſation of tenderneſs 


which the name of mother inſpired, induced her to go 
to the chamber where Mrs. Garnet lay; but the fight. 
of her unwieldy figure, her bloated features, and in- 


flamed countenance, ſpite of herſelf, repelled every im- 
pulſe of natural affection. _ 

To aſk the maternal benediction of a woman from 
whom her heart recoiled ; to- acknowledge to the ele- 


gant Montreville her near affinity to one whom it had 
filled him with ſuch evident joy to find was only her 


travelling acquaintance ; to ſubmit herſelf to - the 
guidance of a woman fo totally unable to govern her- 


felf, and who, after all, might not receive her with 
kindneſs, was more than duty enforced, more than 
prudence could warrant ; fo at leaſt ſhe would have 


hoped, had not thoſe principles of filial duty, which 


glowed in her heart, upbraided her with that falſe 
pride which prevented her acknowledging an only pa- 
To” | rent 
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rent aſter * long a Aba her temples, beat, her 
mouth became parched, ſhe threw herſelf on a chair 
by the bedſide, and gave way to her tears; but the 
ſcent of the ſpirits, with which every breath Mrs. 
Garnet drew was impregnated, again turned her fo 
faint, ſhe was obliged to leave the room, and return + 
to the corn- field, where ſhe had fo lately paſſed ſore 
comparatively happy moments. 
Mr. Montreville aroſe haſtily as he 2 dut 
deterred from following her by the viſible agony which 
almoſt diſtorted her features, he contented himfelf to 
watch her agitated and unequal ſteps ; whilit unable 
to. reconcile feeling to duty, ſhe addreſſed the com- 
mon Parent of the univerſe, and fervently unplored 
him to enable her to conquer the unnatural repugnance 
with which her heart recognized her parent. Her 
prayer was vain; the repugnance increaſed; the re- 
membered that a parent muſt have eſtranged from her 
heart every trait of natural affection before ſhe could 
abandon her child ; that it was by no means certain 
her's had, on her ſecond marriage, mentioned the in- 
cumbrance of the firſt, which ſhe had fo mercilefsly 
ſhaken off; and even if it were admitted poſſible a 
woman, who ſtill continued in the practice of one ab- 
horred vice, ſnould have forſaken others, and repented 
the cruel deſertion of an helpleſs infant, how could the 
ever live in terms of amity with ſuch a mother ?—a 
mother whoſe manners were diſguſting, whote con- 
nexions were vulgar, and whoſe principles were cor- 
rupted ; and ſhould the paternal authority be exerted, 
. . even 
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| even to the ſubverſion of that integrity, which was 


happily become a part of her nature, how could ſhe, 
after once ſubjecting herſelf to a mother, evade her 
power how eſcape from a woman, dead as ſhe 
ſeemed, to ſhame—or how, Oh! bow ſeparate one 
idea from the torturing mortification her ſhocking pro- 
penſity to intemperance maſt always inflict?— Oh! 
no, never, never would * * work a 
mother ! 

Yet what could ſhe do ? Should ſhe leave her in her 


' preſent ſituation, inſenſible, heated, and overpowered 


with hquor? and ſhould her exceſs produce a fever — 


« Ah miſerable!*” ſhe exclaimed, << abandoned by her 
_ own child, what claim has ſhe on ſtrangers? Oh no! 


J will not leave my mother. 
Mr. Montreville at that moment made a ref; pectful 
motion to join her; the ſtarted into another path. 
Good God!“ ſhe eried; Oh! forgive my 


weakneſs; I cannot, cannot explain to that amiable 
man the AT origin of her for whoſe ſaſety he is 


10 anxious. 
The laſt reflection had at leaſt an equal ſhare in the 


immediate reſolution ſhe formed of waiting to ſee her 
mother reſtored to reaſon and health, but not to dif- 
cover her conſanguinity ; to procure, if poffible, her 
addreſs, in order to acquaint herſelf from time to time 
of her welfare ; to let her partake in all her good for- 
tune, hut not to trouble her with the bad; to attend 


| her in ficknefs ; and, in fine, to diſcharge all the duty, 
without claiming the relation of a daughter. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. V. 


Very loving, and of courſe very ſhort... 


Our heroine having thus made a ſort of armiſtice 
with her feelings, ſhe returned towards the houſe, near 
which Mr. Montreville yet ſtood, a little hurt at being 
left ſo long to himſelf, and not a little curious to know 
the cauſe; he did not, however, wait for- permiffion 
to join her, but ſeeing the diſtraction which had 
marked every feature was ſucceeded by placid ſerenity, 
haſtened to meet her. | | 

There were certainly traits in this young gentle- 
man's manner extremely congenital to our heroine's 
feelings; to manly beauty, high accompliſhments, 
and fine ſenſe, were united ſuch a warm ſolicitude for 
her ſafety, as could not fail of attraction; her ac- 
quaintance with him commenced at a time, and in a 
ſituation, when the conſciouſneſs of her helplets ftate 
endeared a protector, and when the contrait between 
the rude uninformed Sir Jacob Lydear and the ele- 
gant Montreville was but too favourable to the latter ; 
her reſtraint, her internal anguiſh, even the meeting 
with her mother was forgotten, as ſhe walked, enter- 
taining and entertained, by his fide ; and her ine pe- 
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rienced heart was expanding itſelf to receive for che 


—— 


firſt time 2 
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< Whoſe miſery de RShts.“ : 2 


Nor was Mr. Montreville leſs Mena with his 


fair companion; he had before ſeen beauty of all co- 


lours and complexions; but what a picture is that 
to which love gives a colouring, here the; imagina- 
tion is ftrained to paint * more beautiful hs 


1 beanty itſelf. | 
Mr. Montreville was te and well-bred, but his 


cheerfulneſs was now affected; he felt a depreſſion all © 
his efforts could. not ſhake off; it was in vain. he 


would have reaſoned with his feelings, for they were 
out of all reaſon; and as the hour drew near when he 
muſt no longer find new beauties in a face he felt it 
would be impoſſible to forget, the weight at his heart 
_ Increaſed almoſt to ſuffocation. He had formed a 
latent deſign of aſking her permiſſion to accompany 
| her one ſtage; but on how many chances did this 


dernier hope hang! Should the coach be full, ſhould | 


the intoxicated woman recover in time, and, above all, 
ſhould Roſa object? The laſt idea deprived him of 
courage to aſk, and the three hours flew as three 


minutes; it was mere {mall talk, and but little of 
that which paſſed; yet what a fund of wiſdom did he - 


diſcover, what gapacious ideas ſhe, what infinite de- 
Lght both! but . the pity of it—not all Mr. Mon- 
treville's 
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troville? s regret, nor all Roſa's blutking FOE 
could arreſt the ſwift pinions of paſſing time. | 

The clock ſtruck nine, the ſtage was expected about 
ten, and Roſa was pondering on the conduct the muſt 
obſerve to her mother, when the hoarſe voice of the 
latter, cloſe to her ear, at once ſurpriſed and ſhocked 

ber. „ 5 of 

Mr. Montreville could not reſtrain a glance of con- 
temptuous ridicule when he beheld Mrs. 'Garnet's 
broad red bloated face come in contact with the fair 
and delicate bloom of Roſa; - and when, aſking if the 
were ready, her heavy brown muſcular hand refted on 
that which out-faced the lily, it was with affculty 
he reſtrained himſelf from removing it. 

What a moment was this for "Roſa? her heart, 
which recoiled from her mother's touch, reproached 
her for the unnatural ſenſation ; but with all that 
milkineſs of human kindneſs it was poſſible to feel or 
conceive, with the righteſt ſenſe, and the warmeſt with 
to perform every function of duty, the felt, and was 
ſhocked at herſelf, the ſtrongeſt antipathy to the new 
and natural claims on her obedience and affection. 

Mrs: Garnet, who was now 'enfible, though the 
eould ſcarcely be called ſober, complained of the 
head-ache; and, to the horror of Roſa, ſaid ſhe would 
go into the houſe, and get one of the farmer's pipes, 
as ſmoking always did her good. | 
Mr. Montreville, during her ſtay, reflected chit he 

had imperceptibly let the time paſs without making 
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one effort to enſure a future interview; and no ſooner 


aw her waddle away, than he took Roſa's but 
| half-reluctant hand. 4 
. and muſt it be 


for ever? You will not favour me with your addreſs 
—why are you 1o inflexible? Can you doubt my 


honour—my diſcretion ??? 


Roſa's ſilent fit returned; NEEDS indeed could the 


ſay? A more in genuous heart never beat than her's ; 
but to confeſs ſhe had no home, no friends, no con- 
nexions, to one whoſe family, fortune, and rank 
formed a contraſt fo honourable to him, ſo humili- 
ating to her, was impoſſible. 5 


Grief, they ſay, is ſtout; but none of the paſſions 


that vex the human heart are half ſo proud as love, 
even in the infant ſtate in which our heroine felt it. 
Vexed, mortified, and diſappointed, Mr. Montre- 
ville walked a few paces away; Roſa, unable to 
ſpeak, took the contrary direction, and fell into a 
paſſion of tears, without being able to aſcertain the 
cauſe. Mr, Montreville returned. 

« I dare hardly hazard to you, ſaid he, « an EX. 


planation of fentiments that are inexplicable to my- 


ſelf; yet I conieſs 1 am unhappy at the idea of this 
being my laſt interview with ſo lovely a woman. 
You do not anfwer ; is it pity or obduracy that im- 
poſes this ſilence? I would not be importunate, but 
| ſurely, peculiarly as you are circumſtanced, you 

might venture to place ſome confidence in me; only 
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ay is in what de London I 1 may look at the out- 
fide of a houſe that contains ou. 

Roſa's heart was full; but as Mr. Montreville was 
every moment riſing in her eſteem, her repugnance to 

leſſen herſelf in his roſe alſo; yet ſhe was confidering 
whether ſhe might not venture to give him Dr. Croak's 
addreſs, when a noiſe acroſs the field, and the boy's 
whiſtle, who was ſet to watch for the coach, threw 
her entirely off her guard. 
Alas !'“ ſhe cried, © we muſt part; there wp 
ane?” 

4 There!“ repeated Mr. Montreville, 45 1 
who? and he ſprung towards the place where now 
voices were diſtinctly heard, and where alſo ſome of 
the farmer's people were going. 
| Rofa, on finding herſelf quite alone, was terrified, 
yet unconſcious of any cauſe for being fo ;——her mo- 
ther .was ready to proceed on the journey, and the 
ſignal that all was ready had been given; but inftead 
of haſtening towards the coach, ſhe was turning to 
the houſe, when ſomething was ſuddenly thrown over 
her head, her mouth ſtopped ; ſhe was caught up in 
a man's arms, who ran by the back of the houſe into 
what was called the Barton, and liſted her into a car 

riage, which was then driven off at full gallop. 
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«Tell me, ye learned, AI 1 
bulk, ſo lirtie tothe Rock ?** SW; 
© Shallow for ever wake mem beokey'26, apptieacite make Tony | | p 


mixtures, by pouring only out of one veſſel into another 


. | ˖ 

Haves G now, in compliance EY the wel- £ 
known and lor g-eſtabliſhed rules of novel-writing, E, \ 
made a breach in the peace of our Sovercign Lord the 1 
King, againſt his hege ſubject, Roſa Wilkins, by put- 5 
ting her in bodily fear, r r 


will and conſent from her friends; 
The author corrects berſelf; the is anxious Kin — 
world ſhould not have reaſon to ſuppoſe ſhe has lived a 
z few years in, and with it, * : n 
of its cutioms. 2 
Sir Solomon Muſhroom had, on 2 former gecabou t. 
| Laid, * One Colonel Buhanun was enough for one If 


century; that granted, and our heroine being ſtill 


poor and unprotected,” ſhe had 10 friends, and it was a 

not very poſfible for any act of violence to deprive her © 

ock what ſhe had not got. e | 1 
n But although, if Sir Jacob Lydear had choſen, on G 
the credit of his own fortune and countenance, to de- tc 
mand A young creature, placed by his mother's ſer- re 

vant under the roof of one of his own tenants, it is if 


N far 
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far from our intention to infinuate the farmer, or any 
part of his family would have known, or knowing, 
practited ſo little of their duty as to refuſe to obey 
him; yet it is but juſt to own, there was not an indi- 
vidual at Shawford farm who would not much rather 
have ſeen the unfortunate ſtranger ſet off ſaſe in the 
coach, on her way to-the metropolis, than thus ſpirited 
away nobody knew how or where; and one perſon 
there certainly was, though we will not preſume to 
give even him the ſacred appellation of friend, who 
would have parted with a finger 'or two to have her 
ſtill ſtanding on the preciſe ſpot where he had left her, 
even though the obſtinate filence; which gave him ſo 
much pain, had ſtill remained unbroken. 

That Roſa was exceedingly frightened when he 
felt herſelf encircled by a pair of muſcular arms, 
againſt the ſtrength of which all ker ſtruggles were no 
more than the flutterings of a new-caught linnet 
againſt the wires of its cage, cannot be doubted; but 
the perſon to whom the was delivered was wat a jot 
leſs frightened than herſelf. 

Sir Jacob Lydear had certainly never ſeen fo << pratty 
a laſs before, and not having been in the habit of 
converſing with any thing ſuperior to the maids of his 
- mother's houſehold, excepting her Ladythip and Mrs. 
Gerrad, till the Counteſs of Lowder's viſit in her way 
to the north, he felt himſelf not only filled with admi- 
ration of Roſa's beauty, but inſpired with a fort of te- 
ſpe& by the delicacy and ſweetneſs of her manners, 

which 
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which increaſed with the ollen of every grace- 


ful action, 8 even << the craſs ones ſhe | 


had uttered. © 
Nothing, it is true, could be intended more capti- 


vating than the perſon and manners of the Counteſs; 


and the great pains ſhe took to leave a laſting impreſ- 
nion both of her ſweetneſs and beauty on the handſome 
Sir Jacob, were not only obſerved by the Rev. Mr. 


Jolter, but pointed out by him to his pupil's obſerva- 


tion; the young man's heart was, however, invulne- 
rable till he beheld our fair Beggar. 

« You ſhall certainly have this girl, ſaid Mr. 
Jolter to Sir Jacob, after liſtening to an ireful and 
hardly comprehenfible hiſtory of his miſadventure at 
Shawford farm; and as it was an affair in which his 
intereſt, if not his honour, was concerned, the Rev. 
Mr. Jolter had no temptation to break his word ; ſo, 
having a female friend, who lived in a little cottage on 
the verge of a common a few miles diſtant, ſo com- 
modiouſly fituated as to be out of the way of imperti- 

nent 1nquirers, ſhould any little commotion happen under 
her roof, he laid a plan which promiſed, and would 
indeed have been crowned with, ſucceſs, had not the 
fame private road which led to the intended ſcene of 


victory, alſo paſſed the back gates of the Grange, and 


had not the ſnrieks of Roſa (who, freed by her 


ſtruggles from the wrapper thrown over head, was op- 
poſing, with all her ſtrength of lungs and body, Sir 
Jacob's humble Petition vor wun boos ; and Mr. 

Jolter 8 


IJ 


he 


mar\ 


after 
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p olter's loud and reiterated nan; that if the 
were ſo obſtinate, it would be worſe for her}, been 
heard by ſome horſemen the initant of the chaiſe patſ- 
ing the gates, 

«+ What the devil is that | ?*' ſaid a rough Voice. 

25 'Tis a ſignal of diſtreſs," anſwered one more 


rou gh. 


Shall we bring to? joined a third. 

<< Ay, ay, bear a hand, my lads,*” rejoined the firſt 
ſpeaker, brandiſhing an oaken cudgel, and riding up 
to the chaiſe, while one of his companions, tationed 
himſelf at the horſes? heads, and the other ran round to 
the oppotite fide. 

Holloa! holloa!** cried the perſon who appeared 
firſt i in authority, ** whence came ye, and where are 
ye bound with a cargo of hve lumber, againſt their 
own will ai.d conſent? 

If you do not go on, cried Mr. Jolter, in a 
marvellous rage, ** ÞII break your bones. 

« And if they do, I'll fend a ſmall gun or two 
after every mother's ſon of them,”” ſaid the ftranger 


on foot. 
« Pl gi voive poonds a peece, Toom, &f thee woot 
goo alung, quoth Sir Jacob. 

I'll tell you what it is, my lads,” ſaid the chief of 
the afſailants, ** here's a girl in the caſe; now, dye 
ſee, if fo be as ſhe—?? 1 ; 

« Oh, for God's fake! cried Rofa. 


« What 
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5 What b mY | 
Mr. Whorſon ? me 
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ſtopped them; and, though well aſſured the Captain 


was no joker, yet unwilling to loſe his credit with his 

pupil, determined on a coup de grace, and levelled a 
cane folerably heavy loaded at the Captain's head,. 

Which would have certainly filenced him for ſome 


Ittle time at leaſt, had his aim been half fo good as 


his intentions; but the blow lighting on the head of 


- the horſe inſtead of the rider, the animal was actually 
"knocked down. Enraged at the injury the Captain 
was fo near ſuſtaining, his two followers vowed re- 
venge, threatened inſtant death to the poſtillions if 
they ſtirred, and having releaſed Roſa, dragged Jolter 
out of the chaiſe ; then ſwearing they would inflict im- 


mediate corporeal puniſhment on both the raviſhers, © 
were on the point of N their mercileſs . on 


the Baronet. aj 
The drivers, who were nickles' of Sir Jacob's own 


breeding, ſeriouſly apprehenſive of the event not only 
to their maſter, but themſelves, in that moment fud- + 


denly ſpurred their horſes, and galloped off with all 


poffible ſpecd, nor once ſtopped, till, by a turning out 


of the bye way, they got into the turnpike road, and 


fo on to the hall, where Sir Jacob, bruiſed, diſap- 5 


pointed, and full of rage, was received by his domeſ- 


ties with concern and aſtoniſhment; and as ſoon as 
— . Lady 
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Lady Lydear ht how her poor boy had been 3 
ſhe ſent expreſs to York for the family attorney, 
reſolved to avenge the affront and injury he had 
received at the expence of half her fortune. 

Meanwhile the eſcape of the Baronet was a fiimu- 
lus to the revenge vowed by Captain Seagrove's 
companions on the proftrate Jolter; but as he im- 
plored mercy in the moſt abject terms, and as the 
Captain was apprehenſive of the excels to which his 
men might carry their reſentment, he reminded them, 
that as the Admiral was a Juſtice of Peace, to tate 
the law into their own hands would be an affront 
to him; therefore he adviſed returning to the houte 
with the priſoner, and ſubmutting his puenibment to 
their commander. 

To this arrangement, in which Roſa was quite for- 
cotten, the men agreed with evident retuctance, and 
they were actually proceecling, when Roſa, terrihed 
at the proſpect of being left alone at that hour in 
itrange country, beſought them to ſuffer her to accom- 
pany them. = 

The Captain immediately offered his arm, faying 
he forgot her; and one man leading the hories, the 
other having bound Jolter's hands behind, allo leading 
him, the cavalcade reached the Grange. 

The ſervants cathered round, eager to learn the 
cauſe of their fo ſudden and ſtrange return, and the 
Captain led the way, by a private door, into a lobby, 
where he propoſed * both the offender ane; 
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2-1 offended, while he related the particulars t to 8 EA 
Admiral; but was ſuddenly ſtopped by a little dark 
woman, paſſing with a light in her hand, who, the 


inſtant ſhe cait her eyes on the Rev. Mr. Jolter, gave 
2 loud cry, and ſeizing g him with one hand, threw the 
light away, and tore off her cap with the other, and, 

indeed, by her geſtures and extravagance, exhibited ſo 
| many marks of inſanity, that the Captain concluding 
ſhe was mad, puſhed Roſa into a magnificent hall, 
and followed her and Jolter into a parlaur, the door 


7 of which was inftantly cloſed. 


For ſome time nothing was heard but the voice of 
the little dark foreigner, which indeed was very audi- 
ble; ſometimes depreſſed by tears, at others raiſed by 
paſſion; and when ſhe ceaſed ſpeaking, all was a few. 
moments ſilent till the bell rung. The ſervants diſ- 
perſed, the Captain and his follower paſſed almoſt 


cloſe to Roſa without obſerving her, their horſes were 


brought to the grand entrance of the hall, they rode 
off, the door was cloſed, the porter retired, and ſhe 
- was left quite alone to — ſurpriſe, and con- 
jecture. 


Roſa was now, ſhe underſtood, at the Grange, the 


home of the amiable Montreville—a home; where 
every thing ſpoke the magnificent taſte, and opulent 
circumitances of the owner. 


That the = ks Yet et the wit be 


country, inſulted female innocence, and diſgraced His | 


facred profeiſion, would be ſeverely puniſhed by a 
= — 
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magiſtrate who had fought in defence of thoſe laws 
he was now called on to adminiſter, the could not 
doubt; but in puniſhing the guilty, the muſt 
aiſo be queſtioned; and what muſt be her anfwer 
when the venerable magiſtrate ſhould demand who 
and what ſhe was? and when eager attention ſhould 
ſit on the animated brow of his young heir could 
ſhe—Oh! how could the own her condition and con- 
nexions ? Yet this ſhe muſt do, or be guilty of a falſe- 
hood, and that, perhaps, on oath. The painful alter- 
native dwelt, ſo ſtrongly on her mind, that the no 
longer thought on the ſingularity of her fituation ; 
the approach of footſteps agitated her to agony, and 
their retreat was a reprieve from apprehenſſons the 
moſt painful and mortifying. A clock firuck ane; 
the lamp, which hung at the foot of a grand flair. 
caſe, now burned to the ſocket, and ghmmered a pale / 
unſteady light; yet no being ſeemed to remember 
there was a ſtranger under the roof. 

Tortured with ſuſpenſe, and ſhivering with cald, 
ſhe retired to the farther corner, and wept. In chat 
moment a diſtant door oppoſite the hall opened; 
through a large mirror, at the further end of the 
room, the could perceive a gentleman, who, by Ri 
uniform, ſhe fv ppoſed to be the Admiral, feated by 
the fide of a lady: Mr. Jolter, yes, Mr. Jolter was 
al ſo ſeated near them, and the little dark women at a 
ſmall diſtance. Ah! now, thought Rea, © 1s 
my doom approaching; I muſt now own what wil 

| G overwheim 
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_ overwhelm me with ſhame; I muſt confeſs I am the 


daughter of a poor deſpicable woman, ſo juſtly the 


object of contempt, after having told Mr. Mentreville 


The was only a cafual acquaintance; yes, I ſhall, in 

the ſame hour, be convicted of a falſchood, and 

deprived of the power to vindicate my innocence.” 
She was miſtaken. | 


A ſervant attended with lights; ſhe ſees the little 


dark woman take them from him; - Mr. Jolter 
advances to the Admiral; he riſes; ſhe ſces—heaven 
and earth! was it not a deception ! could ſhe believe 
. it! the ſees the Admiral, the venerable parent of 


him who had ſpoke ſo juſt and fo true of the Rev. Mr. 
Jolter, the reſpectable officer, the upright magiſtrate— * 


Fes, the ſees his hand extended to the wretch on whom 


ſhe had expected his vengeance to fall. Aftoniſhed, 


+ breathleſs, and indignant, her eyes were yet fixed on 
the objects before her, and an univerſal trembling 
ſeized every joint; —preceded by a footman with one 
| taper, and followed by the little dark woman with 
another, he leaves the room; the door cloſes, and he 


advances towards her: ſhe ſhrunk behind a pedeſtal. - 


Mr. Jolter, with a firm ſteady ſtep, a look of more 
ſel-importance than ſhe had ſeen him afſume even at 
the hall, and an appearance of familiar friendſhip with 
the little dark woman, ftill advanced; but, to her un- 


ſpeakable joy, turned after the ſervant, up the grand 


| ſtairs; the female returned to the room ſhe had left, 
and all again was darkneſs and myſtery, 
| hy What 
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What now could Roſa think? ? Her deliverer, as 
ſhe thought him, had left the houſe; initead of punith- 
ment, the vile Jolter met reward; he was carcticd, 
honoured, and entertained, while the was left totally 
diſregarded, to anguith, fear, and uncertainty. In 
this inhoſpitable region, guilt was triumphant ; what, 
therefore, was left for innocence but to fly from ut. 
It was, indeed, hard to believe the mild and venerable- 
looking Admiral was 2 patron of vice, and more hard 
to allow the open manly countenance of Ins grand. 
| fon was a covering to hypocriſy; but facts were too 
ſtubborn even for ſecret partiality to do away; and 
after a thouſand conjectures, the mortifying truth 
came home to her heart. She actually had ſeen a de. 
ſpicable vicious rufzan careſſed and honoured, and the 
outrage he had committed on the laws of ſociety 
paſſed over, if not ſanctioned; thoſe who could act thus 
were unworthy of confidence or eſteem; no redrets, 
no protection, no juſtice, could be hoped from them; 
why then ſhould ſhe expoſe herſelf to certain mortifi- 
cation, without hope of benefit, or even of ſafety ? 

The day dawned, 'and ſhe ventured to remove a 
ſhutter ; the ſame ſpirit of grandeur and taſte, which 
were diſplayed in every article of the furmture and 
ornaments, ſeemed to be communicated even to inani- 
mates ; and as the ſun, in ſplendid majeſty, aroſe 
over hills of fine plantations, 
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it portrayed to her dejected fancy that happineſs, that 
ſplendour, and that power, which caſt her obſcure 
fate at ſuch an awful diſtance, æs precluded all right 


to the common intercourſe of focial kindnefs; it 


returned her to her original ſtate of beggary, and 
_ awed by the pride of proſperous iniquity, the ſecret diſ- 


appointment of her heart almoſt reduced it to that ſtate 
of abject deſpondence, which, if not repelled, renders 
poverty a more ſerious evil than even vice :—the weak 


neſs was, however, but raomentary ; that pride, 


which, if not the baſis, is certainly the ſupport, of © 
female virtue, and which was in her innate, reftored © 


her to berſelf, and ſhe reſolved to _ the SO 


manſion. = 
e © - "hs did the, How . | 


yes, I leave to ſpecious and affected virtues the 
| honour of entertaining real vice; I have pierced the 
enchanting ſurface; it is a covering for what I now 
deſpiſe ; I will think no more of this terreſtrial para- 
diſe, nor of its worthleſs inhabitants. | 

The reſolution was no doubt very ſublime; it 
wanted nothing of heroiſm but to be kept, and that 


was what Roſa had the leaſt power to do; for though ; 


nothing could be more certain than that Mr. Mon- 
treville was unworthy a ſingle thought, yet as ſhe 
| haſtily croffed the ſpacious park to a wild, but luxuri- 


ant heath; now impelled by fear, now by anger, and 


now by ſhame, he was ſo much connected with every 
ſenſation of her mind, that it was wholly occupied 
LES With 
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with the certainty of his demerits. No young * 
whoſe ſupreme felicity depends on exciting a general 
ſtare, without troubling berielf to diſtinguih whether 
it be a ſtare of wonder, of contempt, of cunofity, or 
_ admiration, could be dreſſed in a ſtyſe more ſuited to 
attract all eyes than Roſa was at this period. Her 
black habit was covered with the powder which had 
been profuſely, for the firſt time, thrown on - every 
hair of Sir Jacob Lydear's head, and was in ſeveral 
places torn by her ſtruggles; her hat had, in an effort 
to get opea the chaiſe-door, dropped from her head 
cout of the window, and with it the comb that con- 
fined her hair, ſo that her cheſnut treſſes now fell from 
her bare head over her ſhoulders, below her back, at 
the ſpbrt of the little air that blew ;z— ſhe, however, 
walked on; and after crofling a field directly before 
her, came to a road, where a finger-polt pointed to 
Sheffield, and reminded her that was the place from 
whence her mother propoſed to take a chaiſe, and 
where, if ſhe was not OY arrived, it would be 
eaſy to fend to hes. © 

This diſcovery adding as well to her ſpirits Ba 
ſtrength, ſhe reſolved to ſtop at the firſt place where 
there was an appearance of decent people, and pro- 
cure ſome ſort of conveyance to Sheffield. 

On therefore ſhe lightly tripped, in the confidence 
every ſtep was a remove from the Grange, the Hall 
and all the hatefuls belonging to each of them, her 
eyes often, eee the tumults of her mind, 


G 4 delighted 
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delighted with the luxuriance of the harveſt, which 
was every where getting in. In one of thoſe happy, 
though momentary reſpites from care, her foot got en- 
tangled, and ſhe had like to have fallen; but adieu to 
every ſenſation of delight, every reſpite of care, when 
The beheld on the ground her own hat, and at a ſmall 
diſtance part of her broken comb proofs that, inſtead 
of flying from, ſhe was actually haſtening into the 
very teeth of danger. Her ſpirits in a moment 
forſook her. She Aunk, weary and diſheart- 
enced, on the ground, afraid now of letting her 
| head he ſeen above the hedge-row, over which a mo- | 
ment before ſhe had tip-tocd to look; every air that 
moved, every leaf that fell, ſeemed impregnated with 
danger; ſhe was probably now on the demeſne of him 
who was her terror, without power either to evade ; 
or eſcape from him. She fat on the ground, trem- 
bling and deſolate; and hiding her face in the unfor- 0 
? tunate hat, wept in helpleſs agony. "I 
] 
0 


The ſound of wheels rouſed her; no longer cated 
with the hope of eſcape, nothing could move with- 
out filling her with terror; ſhe (crept cloſe, to the : 
hedge, and turned her face from the road. _. | Y 

A carriage approached ; the ſound of voices ſtruck f 
her ear -es, the voice, a few hours paſt, ſo hoarſe, 


diſcordant, and diſguſting, now ſo well known, and L 
to welcome; ſhe looked round; a little tilted cart 
5 2 woman alighted; the ſhrieked with joy: t 


and running towards her, was received into the ex- 
A and as her face. 
covered 
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covered with tears, ſunk on her boſom, * 4 Mother“ 
eſcaped her lips. 

« Ay, child, ſaid Mrs. Garnet, « if you haves 
mother, as I dare ſay you have, how her poor heart 
would ache if ſhe knew how you have been bam- 
boozled by a parcel of wicked fellows. Come, don't 
cry; I. am overjoyed to meet you, though I ſhould 
never have thought of finding you in a dry ditch ; and 
though my poor old Phil wants me bad enough at 
home, I would not have left the country without 
knowing what they had done with you, no, not if 16 
colt me fifty pounds, and fifty to that 3 for ſueh 
wickedneſs to eſcape hanging in a Chriſtian country” 
is both a ſin anda ſhame ; and for a fool of a Barrow 
night for to come for to go for to ruinate fuch a wel 


behaved young body; willy nilly, if it was the King 


| himſelf, God bleſs his honour and glory! why he 
ought to be gibbeted without judge or jury ;—but 
pray, child, where have you been alt night? There is- 
Sir Jacob brought home- black and blue, and ferve 
him right too; my Lady playing up old gooſeberry 
with the Shawfords for harbouring ſuch miſchievous 
folk; and when that old Captain comed to the farm, 
juſt at day-break, to inquire for the young gentleman 

who walked the corn-field with your - 
Rofa's heart ſtill glowed with reſentment towards: 
the inhoſffitable inhabitants of the Grange; but ther 
remembrance of the corn-field ſuggeſted a poſſibility 
G 3 that 
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that her companion there might not ee, 
the ill qualities ſhe aſcribed to them. | | 
Was he not there? ſhe aſked. | 
&. No?” replied Mrs. Garnet; the farmer's 
people ſaid he galloped after you like mad; but 
that muſt be all a fudge, becauſe you ſee, he did not 
overtake you; but when the Captain called, who, 
to be ſure, is old enough to know better than to beat 


out the brains of ſuch an oaf as that. Sir Jacob, I 


thought they would all have gone ſtark ſtaring mad 
for fear my Lady ſhould know it, The dame took 


fits; I believe twas all ſham; and fo, when ſhe came 
to, I bag, Mifireſs,'—that was to me— I bag 


vou won't bring that tootreſs back, for ſhe ſhan't 
darken my door; I ſhan't take no ſuch rubege into 


my houſe; — and then ſhe run on about liquor; 1 


believe the had been taking a drop; for as to me, I 
han't - been in liquor this month ;—however, ſome 
folk don't care what they ſay ; ſo ſays the, © I defire, 


downright turning me out of doors ;— however, 1 


don't care for that; and ſo, as the Captain ſaid ou 


were at- ſome great houſe, and a mortal fine place 


the old fellow that drived the cart ſays it is, I told her 
1 did not value her nor her houſe; and as to couſin 


Gerrad, if the was turned from the hall, "the ſhould 
be welcome to my houſe as long as I had one ;- ſo ſhe 
agreed to lend us her cart, and 2 little Phill is faſt 


65 N „ 


Miſtreſs, — that was to me again—“ I defire you'll _ 
take yourſelf off. Now, you know, that was 
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aſleep o top of your portmanteau ; fo now, if you. 
have a mind to go to Londen, why we'll ft off 
direct, 8 you ſhall ſtop with me as long as you 
pleaſe. 

What now became of all our heroine”s ; wiſe arrange- 
ments? The protection of a parent, even fo undefirable 

2 one as Mrs. Garnet, was an acquiſition of the 
utmoſt importance; a few hours before, all her 
thoughts were employed on getting rid of the very 
connexion which was now the means of reſcuing 
her from a fituation as diſtreffing as dangerous, and 
her heart reproached itfelf for the involuntary impulſe. 
The propofition to fet off directly for London was 
the only one that could effectually ſhield her from 
feture infult and mortification ; the therefore embraced 
it with the moſt lively gratitude. Little Phill was : 
awakened to get at the portmanteau ; and after arrang= 
ing her drefs, having learned from the man who 
drove the cart that a croſs-road would carry them 
to Pontefract, without going near either of the two 
ſeats Roſa wiſhed to avoid, they pre vailed on him to 
drive them thither, purpoſing to take a chaile from 
thence. 

When Mrs. Garnet found herſelf ſeated in the 
cart, Roſa by her fide, holding her ſon on her lap, the 
felt, ſhe ſaid, kiſſing them both, ſo comfortable, that 
if her good man was of the party, ſhe would not 
mind travelling all the world over in that manner, 
only indeed getting up ſo early, or rather pot reſting 

G 6 — 
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at 7 5 and the cold morning air rendered it neceſſary 
me ſhould get che leaſt drop of ſpirits in the world 

at the firſt-place they came to. - 

* Roſa coloured, tears ftarted into ber eyes; 3 

Gough, in conſequence of his orders, the man was 
driving up to the door of a little public-houſe, the 
ſucceſs of her earneſt diſſuaſions proved 


The drunken . have been reduced to tem yerance by a | 
tober one; 
for Mrs. Garnet gave up the — and they pro- 
ceeded, without further ſtoppage, till it came in full 
view of the beautiful little town of Pontefract, where, 
meeting a chaiſe and four, driving with more ſpeed 
_ than care, the cart was overturned, and the heavy 
| cart-horſe plunged violently till it broke away, leaving 
our unhurt heroine offering her weak aſſiſtance to 
_ Mrs. Garnet, who, proſtrate on the ground, rent the 
air with her cries. The man who drove the now 
| ſhattered vehicle having run after his horſe, Roſa 
found, to her inexpreſſible grief, that Mrs. Garnet 
Was greatly hurt, without a being near to afford her 
any affiftance; ſhe wiped the cold ſweat which ran 
down her forchead, and to her prayer for the love of 
Heaven to get help, could only anſwer with. tears ; for 
having got the poor woman's head on her 8 the 
could not fiir. 
All the repugnance Roſa had hitherto felt towards 
Mrs. Garnet vaniſhed at this moment; in the agonies. 


of her only parent, perhaps "INN before her, were 
| _ buried 
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buried all her former neglect, all her recent intem- 
perance, and inherent yulgarity ; every groan pierced 
her to the heart; ſhe called aloud for help, implored 
the mercy of Heaven, and at length finding her cries 
and prayers were vain, tore her own hair, and in 
an agony of deſpair ſtarted up, determined to feek 
affiſtance, though the unhappy Mrs. Garnet begged the 
would ſtay and ſee her die. 


Two gentlemen in the chaiſe were not aware of the 


accident, till the continual looking back of the poſtit- 
lions excited their curioſity; but the moment they 
ſaw the broken cart, and a woman lying by it, they 
alighted, and returned. 

The gentlemen were Captain Seagrove and Mr. 
Montreville, who, though aſtoniſhed at meeting our 


heroine in that place and fituation, were anxious % 


offer every poſſible affiftance. 

Roſa was too much engroffed by the be 
which had befallen her mother to recognize even Mr. 
Montteville. Help; ; aſſiſt for God's fake! were 
all of her incoherent lamentations he could underſtand; 
and indeed the object for whom ſhe was fo diſtreſſed, 
lay in a condition truly pitiable. 

Her leg was broken in a dreadful manner, and the 
natural impatience of her temper became now fright 
ful; her ſhrieks, as they endeavoured to move ber, 
pierced the heart and ears of the diſtracted Roſa, who, 
while all her mother's errors were forgotten, had a 
moſt lively recollection of her own want of attecton, 
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as well as that it was her misfortunes waich had 
brought a mother, for whom ſhe had felt ſo little, into 
extreme miſery, if not to death; and while ſenſible 
only of the pain of a too late gratitude,” it was in 
vain the gentlemen, who ſeemed to be peculiarly 
felected for her ſervice, attempted to conſole her. 
One of the drivers was diſpatched for afbſtance, 
and ſoon returned, accompanied by a ſurgeon and the 
mnkeeper, who, by direction of the formet, had two 


planks tied together, and a mattreſs laid on them, to 


convey the ſtill fhrieking ſufferer to bis houſe, _ 

On lifting her front the ground, ſhe fainted, and 
continued inſenfible till the operations of the fi urgeon, 
in fetting a compound fracture in her leg, recalled her 
to a ſenſe of torture; during which Roſa wiped the 
drops of agony from her face, and applied volatiles to 
her noſtrils and temples, till the dreadful ſcene cloſed 


by adminiftering a powerful PRs which e! im- 


mediate effect. 


The urgeon gave —ofitive orders to keep hae in 


profound quiet; and the room was immediately 


5 cleared of all but a nurſe and Roſa, who, trembling, 


Pale, and filent, fat by de bedfide the picture of 
8 


Captain Seagrove, calling at the farmer s to inquire | 
for Mr. Montreville, was told he had gun ater the 


Als; but not having met nor heard of him in the 
way, be doubted the truth of the information, and 
had reaſon to compliment himſelf on his own ſaga- 

| ; city, 
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city, when, at the fitſt turnpike on the high road, he 
heard from the man, who knew him, the young 
| ſquire galloped through the gate, on varmer Shaw 
ford's bald filly, axing ale ſuorts of queſtions abooten 
a puſt-chaife that wur goon on avor.”” This inet. 
ligence was confirmed at every other gate, and the 
Captain, 'in his friendly zeal, would have continued 
the purfuit if it had reached to the land's end, hat 
Admiral Herbert's faſt trotter been as eafy to him as 
the wooden horſe, which no man knew better how to 
manage ;—but truth to confeſs, when Captain Sca- 
grove reached Pontefract, he made an oath never to 
mount a horſe again; and after ordering a chaiſe for 
| himſelf and followers, bid the waiter bring a pitcher 
of grog, which he was entering a parlour ty drink, 
when the perſon he was in chace of drove into the 
inn-yard. 

Mr. Montreville, in his zeal to reſcue Roſa, would 
have armed every being at Shawford farm, had they 
been as warm in the cauſe as himſelf; but though 
men, women, and children cried out on the ſhame and 
the fin, they remembered it wur nothen to them ; 
and though it was neither meet nor vitten to refuſe the 
young ſquire downright, yet he wur not their land- 
lord, and Sir Jacob wur; and fo, if it wur the zame 
thing to ſquire, why they had as f hay till it wur 
day-bght.” 

Mr. Montreville, to whom every moment of delay 
was an age of torture, flew to the ſtables, and throw- 
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ing a ſaddle on the firſ horſe, Salle off alone, at 
the diſcretion. of the beaſt, winch Saparpanl $0: Le hy 
one that carried the farmer to market. 

Tbe bald filly ſoon reached the turnpike, where 


Mr. Montrexille was told a chaiſe and four had paſſed 
the gate with great ſpeed, not ten minutes before, 


and it never occurred to him that any body could at 


| that time be travelling with ſpeed, except her he ſo 
 _ _ ardently defired to overtake; fo flaſhing away with a 
broken whip from the farmer's ſtable, he arrived at 


Pontefract in time to hear the: chaiſe-wheels roll on 
before him, after changing horſes, and away again 
was the poor bald filly obliged to gallop. At. 
Sheffield he was more fortunate ; for arriving at the 
- inftant the chaiſe ſtopped, and running his head into, 
it, a red-noſed perſonage, with a hair cap, and wrap- 
ping great coat, croaked out, * the devil 2 18 the 
matter? 6 
This could not . Roſa, not? had ſhe ws one of 
the moſt petite of her ſex, could ſhe have been well 
concealed in a chaiſe. which was literally filled by one 
of the greateſt lawyers in the county, who; being a 
leading man at Sheffield, had travelled all night in 


4 order to attend a meeting of the Corporation, called 


for the expreſs purpoſe of nominating a new Member. 
No doubt, as Mr. Montreville was in the beſt of all 


poflible humours to be provoked, with or without. 


cauſe, he would have turned the bald filly about, 
| without conſidering any thing of the fri ght his fol- 
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lowing the chaiſe ſo cloſe had put the great lawyer in; 
but though no Houyhnham in all Swiſt's collection 


could be more attached to his own ftall, or better 


acquainted with every foot of the road, the bald filly 
demurred, and inſtead of ſharing the impetuoſity of 
his rider, in ſpite of the broken whip, farcty laid down 
at the inn-door. 
Mr. Montreville was not inhuman; he was . in 
purſuit of the moſt beautiful creature he had ever 
ſeen; —he defired the horſe to be taken care of, and 
ordered a chaiſe, into which he ſtepped, though the 
creat lawyer very cordially invited him to better 
acquaintance, and was driven back to Pontefract, 
where he met Seagrove full of news of joyful import: 
firſt, he had reſcued, and left in a place of ſafety, the 


beautiful creature, in purſuit of whom his young 


friend had fairly foundered farmer Shawford's bald 
filly ; and next— but as Mrs. Garnet's opiate is now 
doing its duty, as Roſa is ſtillneſs perſoniſſed without 
an opiate, as the room is cleared, and the inn as quiet 
as an inn can well be, the editor preſents her readers 
with the long ſtory which begins the next chapter. 
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ing a ſaddle on the firſt horſe, galloped off alone, at 
the diſcretion of the beaſt, which happened to be the 
one that carried the farmer to market. 


The bald filly foon reached the turnpike, where 


Mr. Montrexille was told a chaiſe and four had paſſed 
the gate with great fpeed, not ten minutes before, 
and it never occurred to him that any body could at 
that time be travelling with ſpeed, except her he ſo 
ardently defired to overtake; ſo flaſhing away with a 


broken whip: from the farmer's ſtable, he arrived at 


Pontefract in time to hear the chaiſe-wheels roll on 
before him, after changing horſes, and away again 
was the poor bald filly obliged to gallop. At 


Sheffield he was more fortunate; for arriving at the 


inſtant the chaiſe ſtopped, and running his head into 
it, a red-noſed perſonage, with a hair cap, and wrap- 
ping great coat, — out, What the devil is the 
matter? 

This could not be Rola, nor, had ſhe been one of 
the moſt petite of her ſex, could ſhe have been well 
concealed in a chaiſe which was literally filled by one 
of the great lawyers in the county, who; being a 
leading man at Sheffield, had travelled all night in 
order to attend a meeting of the Corporation, called 
for the expreſs purpoſe of nominating a new Member. 
No doubt, as Mr. Montreville was in the beſt of all 
poſſible humours to be provoked, with or without 
cauſe, he would have turned the bald filly about, 
without conſidering any thing of the fri kt his fol- 
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lowing the chaiſe fo clofe had put the great lawyer in; 
but though no Houyhnhnm in all Switt's collection 
could be more attached to his own ftall, or better 
acquamted with every foot of the road, the bald filly 
demurred, and inſtead of ſharing the irapetuoſity of 
his rider, in ſpite of the broken whip, fairly laid down 


at the inn- door. 


Mr. Montreville was not inhuman ; he was only in 


purſuit of the moſt beautiful creature he had ever 
ſeen; — he defired the horfe to be taken care of, and 
ordered a chaiſe, into which he ſtepped, though the 
great lawyer very cordially invited him to better 
acquaintance, and was driven back to Pontefract, 
where he met Seagrove full of news of joy ful import: 
firſt, he had reſcued, and left in a place of tafety, the 
beautiful creature, in purſuit of whom his young 
friend had fairly foundered farmer Shawford's bald 
filly ; and next——but as Mrs. Garnet's opiate is now 
doing its duty, as Roſa is ſtillneſs perſonitied without 
an opiate, as the room is cleared, and the inn as quiet 
as an inn can well be, the editor preſents her readers 


with the long ſtory which begins the next chapter. 
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CHAP. VIL 


The long ftory, about great Falls with hard Names. 


Jauxs xoNTREVILLE, eighth Earl of 


Gauntlet, a very courtly nobleman in the reigns of 
William and Mary and their ſiſter Ann. was high in 
office, had a great eftete, wore the fineii cravat, and 
the largeſt perriwig of any Peer of the day ; and no 
courtier in either reign could draw on his ſtiff- topped 
gold-fringed gloves with more grace than his Lord- 
ſnip, when, which often happened, he had the honour 
to lead a royal lady to or from the drawing- room; 
but howerer paradoxical it may ſcem, though ſipping 
at the very fountain of honour, he was far from being 
a happy man; for both him and his Counteſs were, 
like many other Lord and Lady, both before and 
| fince, too magnificent for their large rent-roll, and the 
eſtates, with the title, were entailed on the male heir; 
whereas his courtly Lordſhip had only a legitimate 
daughter, and he could not literally ſpend more than 
he poſſeſſed, however well inclined ſo to do. This 
provoking circumſtance was perhaps a reaſon why 
Lady Gertrude Montreville paſſed the bloom of her 
days without any perſecutions from the Adonis's of 
the Court, and why, after the deceaſe of her noble 
parents, ſne accepted the hand of a ſuperannuated 
; 8 Colonel 
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Colonel of Marines, wich corps, at that period, 
were in the habit of look ng up to the naval officers 
as 2 race of ſuperior beings ; ergo, Colonel Herbert's 
ſon was deſtined, from the hour of his birth, ip be 
an Admiral; he was according'y ſent to ſea s ſoon 
as Lady Gertrude choſe to emancipate him from the 


nurſery. 

As her Ladyſhip ſtill retained a place about the 
Court, where ſhe was bred, her little fon was a perie&t 
courtier, when he put on the uniform of a mid, and 
exchanged a very polite French inſtructreſs for the 
ſchoolmaſter of a man of war. 

Although ſailing in and out of Torbay was not 
always quyze ſo much the rage as it has been in later 
days, the navy of old England rode at this period 
the peaceable, as well as triumphant maſters of the 
ſeas; and young Herbert was a ſummer failor and 
a winter courtier. As, howerer, his father was 2 
brave experienced officer; as the lad was reminded, 
at every interview with his mother, of the heroes he 
fprang from, and the noble blood that flowed in bis 
veins, and as he was naturally intrepid, it was not in 
court effeminacy to ſpoil him, though it certainly did 
ſo far tincture his manners as to deprive him of the 
reſpe& of his more hardy companions, and gave a for- 
mality to his behaviour not quite characteriſtic with 
the blunt honeſty of a Britiſh ſeaman. Well indeed 
was it for the reputation gf young Herbert, that on 


the breaking out of a war, his firſt commiſſion was 
| tteeped 
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ſteeped in the blood of the foes. of his country; other- 


ways a certain preciienels of manner, a jormaiity of 


ſpeech, and a del cacy of perſon ſeldom met with in a 
naval commander, might have rendered that bravery 
doubted, which, at the age of twenty- two, was ho- 
noured with the approbation of the Sovereign, a vote of 

hanks from the Commons, and the umveMal eſteem 
of the nation. | 
 Excefiive joy on this occaſion was ſaid to be the 
death of his mother; and the Colonel, whether from 
the fame cauſe, or grief for his wite, only ſurvived her 
two months. 

But though the laurels of the young hero were thus 
_ drefitd in ſable, he was received at Court, and at the 
houſe of his great uncie, the Earl of Gauntlet, with 
the higheſt favour and diitinction. 

Lon Philip Rinaldo Conſtodello b had been 
ſo long the Miniſter of his Moſt F aithiul Majeſty the 
King of Portug l, at the Court of Great Britain, that 
his daughters united to the brown beauty of their own 
country all the grace and freedom of our's; they were 
twins, and preciſely at that age when a brave young 
man, who has alio the felicity to be very handſcme, 

appears like a demigod. His Faithful Majeſty hap- 
pened to be an ally of Great Britain in the war which 


| had juſt been declared, and Don Philip Rinaldo Con- 


ſtodello Albertina's houſe being the faſhionable ren- 
dez vous for the firſt people of both ſexes, Captain Her- 
bert was in ne ſmall degree of favour there. | 


In 
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In thoſe barbarous days, men, nat being enlightened 
by the hoſt of Pharoh, actually did ſometimes go to 
the afſemblies of women, to make ufe of their facul- 
ties, without ſo much as the aid of an eye-glaſs or 
tooth-pick. The fure conſequence of ſeeing and 
hearing pretty women, in all ages and countries, is to 
admire them; fo that the two fair, or rather brown, 
excellencies were the thing. Captain Herbert could 
not only ſee and hear, but he could talk, and truth 
came mended from fo brave a tongue. At urelia, the 
eldeſt twin, would have thought of nothing elſe but 
him, had he not been an heretic; Magdalena, the 
younzeſt, was ſolely occupied with a propoſal, which 
he had the audacity to make her, of meeting him at 
 May-fair chapel ; notwithſtanding it was well known 
Don Philip Rinaldo Conſtodello MPs betttes 
being Grandee and bon Catholic, was worth half a mil- 
lion moidores, and himſelf a poor bs eretic, with no- 
thing but his Captain's com miſſion, his cha racter, and 
good blood the poor Lady Magdalena was fo ſhocked 
at his courage, and ſo puzzled how to rebuke it, that 
one morning ſhe ſtole out of her father's houſe, got 
into a hack, and found herſelf in a few minutes the 
Captain's wiſe. 

The Don was in a rage, a truly Don-lke rage; he 
flew to Court, and demanded revenge at the foot of the 
throne. Doubtleſs the Don thought himſelf in For- 
tugal, where revenge is certainly in royal hands : 
England they order matters better ; there it is in Pug 
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bleeding Conſtitution: the King of England could not 
oblige the Portugueſe Miniſter ſo far as to drag the 
poor Captain before an inquifitton, and confine his 
wife ina monaſtery. Nor were the aids of the cup and 
poniard congenial to Engliſh law ; all the poor King 
of England could do for the Grandee, was to reier 
him to a jury of his Peers. Now, as there was not in 
Great Britain any peer for a Grandee, who was the 
ſubject of a deſpotic Monarch, his Excellency ob- 
| tained letters of recal, fully bent on making his daugh- 
ter Aurelia the pillar and ſupport of the ancient Houſe 
of Conſtodello Albertina, by marrying her to a 
Grandee and a bon Catholic; he was, however, ready 
to curſe his Holineſs the Pope, and all the reverend 
fathers, when Aurclia inſiſted ſhe had a vocation for 
the veil ; but as ſhe had leſt the land of freedom, and 
the gentlemen of the inquiſition were at that time 
more mighty in Portugal than even a Don worth 


half a million of moidores, he was oblig?d to 


acquieice. . | 

Lady Magdalena's letter, imploring pardon, and 
acquainting the Don ſhe was pregnant, which had 
lain on his eſcrutoire three months, and would but for 
this event, have lain there much longer, being now 
read through, he commanded Aurelia to hold our the 


inſignia of mercy to her ſiſter, on condition her child 


ſhould. be ſent to Portugal, and configned entirely 
to him; if ſhe conſented, twenty thouſand moi- 
dores ſhould be immediately remitted to her hut- 
band. e | 


Captain 


lant 
tainly 
confe: 
heireſ 


and tl 


With 


ſigned 
attend 
he {aw 
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Captain Herbert was poor in purſe, but not in 
ſpirit; he promiſed his daughters ſhould be educated 
in their mother's faith, but his fons, who would be 
born Britons, and the native defenders of Britifh li- 
berty and Britiſh laws, were above price ; he would 


never ſell them, and it was his proud hope tzey would 


never fell themſelves. 

This was a conduct and language no Gmc could 
bear, more eſpecially as the firſt child was a tne black= 
eyed, almoſt copper- coloured boy, born, as it proved, 
not only with the complexioa and features, but the 
diſpoſition of the Grandee, his grandfire, inta whoſe 
head it never could enter, that a Don with fo many 
names, and fo. many pieces of gold, would condeſcend 
to offer what an halt-pay Captain, with a «© zuality wiſe, 
could proudly reject; he twore never to forget or for- 
give the inſult, end he kept the oath inviolate till the 
ſuffering foul of his oncegloved daughter, a ter bring» 
ing a female child into the world, was called beiore a 
leſs rigid father. 

The Captain, who was then as poor as any ond 
lant half-pay officer in Great Britain, which is cer- 
tainly ſaying all that can he faid for poverty, then 
conſented rather to reſign his little Magdalena to be 
| heireſs to a Grandee, than to ſee her want that care 
and thoſe indulgences to which her rank-entitled her. 
Wich a thoufiend fond prayers and bleſſings, he con- 
ſigned her and her nurſe to two women, and three 
attendants, ſent to fetch her by the Don, who, when 
he law the infant likeneſs of his loſt daughter, wept, 


tore 
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tore his hair, curſed his father, and gave the firft proof 


of his regard to the ſtipulations he had entered into 
with his ſon-in-law, by ſending back the Engliſh 


nurſe, whom he had promiſed to retain. 


The Captain's honeſt heart glowed with rage at 
this treatment; but ſuch was the low ſtate of his 
finances, that after the firſt burſt of grief and anger, he 
ceaſed to regret an event that enabled him to perform 


the engagement with his deceaſed wife, to make her 


daughter a Catholic. 

The Don put his heireſs into fach hands as would 
impreſs on her young mind an awful ſenſe of his own 
grandeur and authority, and the infallibility of the Ca- 
tholic religion, till ſhe was eleven years old, when he 
placed her with her aunt, who was Superior of the 
order of Mercy. | 

Lady Aurelia had more liberality of mind than was 
common in a bigotted abbeſs; ſhe remembered Eng- 
land with regret, and Captain Herbert with that 
«© thapeleſs inexpreſſible tenderneſs, with which 


the heart recollefts the objet of its firſt love, 


when paſſion is no more; and, though ſhe took in- 
finite care of the ſoul of her young niece, had her 


taught the language of her native country, in which 
ſhe delighted to converſe with her. As her fondneſs in- 
creaſed for the amiable child, who at once reminded 


her of a beloved ſiſter, and the only man for whom her 
heart had beat with tenderneſs, ſhe became more 
anxious to ſce her mind improve with her perſon ; nor 

: | had 


oo it 
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had ſhereaſon to regret the time and pains beftowed on 
either. | 
The Don now ſeldom ſaw either his daughter or 
grandchild ; but though that apathy towards foctal 
connexions, which is the certain concomitant of 
avarice, increaſed with his years, he was not lefs ſo- 
licitous about the grandeur and permanence of his 
family. 

Count Don Joſeph Tavora Alvarez, the fame noble- 
man who had offered himſelf to the acceptance of 
Lady Aurelia, retained a predileaion for Den Philip 
Rinaldo Conftodello Albertina's immente riches, ard, 
having obtained the conſent of their Faithful Majeſties, 
propoſed to Don Philip to eſpouſe the young Magda- 
lena, and let his and her eldett fon take the title of the 
Albertina family, reſerving that of his own ancient 
houſe for the ſecond iſſue of ſuch marriage. | 

It was not that the gentle Magdalena had the fmallet 
objection to the mode of ſucceſſion adopted by the 
Count Don Joſeph Tavora Alvarez for his children ; 
the ſecret cauſes of that fit into which the fell at the 
feet of her ſtern grandſire, were, firit, an invincible 
diſlike to the Don himſelf, and the next, tout aw com- 
trarie, a more than liking ſhe had concerved for ano- 
thor perſon. 5 | 

Magdalena was very lively, the Lady Abbeſs very 
indulgent. Miſs Knightly, the daughter of an Eng- 
Lſh banker who reſided at Litbon, was placed, with a 

very high penſion, at the convent of the Order of 
© OL Uh 1 Mercy ; 
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Mercy; and Magdalena not being intended for the 
veil any more than the ſprightly Elizabeth, the for- 
mer obtained frequent leave to viſit the latter. 

It was again war, and ſtill his Britannic Majeſty 
was his Faithful Majeſty's moſt true ally; a fleet of 
Engliſn men of war lay in the Tagus, and an army of 
Englth ſoldiers guarded the frontiers. 

Captain Montreville, with fine eyes, noble de- 
meanour, and good ſhape, had little of the Britiſn 
officer zbout him but the immorality too often at- 

tached to the character; he was, on his mother's 
ſide, a diſtant relation to the Knightlys, on his father's, 
more diſtant to the Earl of Gauntlet; he had art 

enough to conceal the worſt part of his character, 
whenever it was his intereſt ſo to do, under the appear- 
ance of a caiety de ceur and frankneſs of nature, that 
was irreſiſtible to a girl of ſeventeen, who, excepting 
the Don her grandfather, and Don Joſeph Tavora 
Alvarez, with a few bald Monks and fat e had 


not been in the habit of ſeeing men. 
Captain Montreville, on his part, having learned 


from Mr. Knightly the immenſe wealth to which 


Magdalena was heireſs, fell violently in love. 

- Magdalena had fine dark melting eyes, hair, and 
arched brows, to ſay nothing of her white teeth and 
graceful form; and as no man, who knew how to ſpend 
a great deal of money with infinite ſpirit, could well 


| hive leſs to ſpend than the Captain, his pafſion became 
* violent, and Magdalena loved the Captain as 


as. 
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young women generally do love the firit time, with 
rapture, tranſport, and idolatry. 

Unconfcious of a motive for concealing the new de- 
light which filled her young heart, the firſt revealed it 
to her lover, and then would have confided to her 
aunt, had not the Captain vowed in very ſoft terms, 
that ſuch a ſtep would certainly be his death. 

It is, it muſt be confeſſed, very furprifing how many 
ſorts of death environ a young Captain when in love 
with an heireſs; he had ſcarce time to congratulate 
himſelf on eſcaping the confidence of a ſznfible Lady 
Abbeſs, before a new death threatened him in the 
ſhape of Don Joſeph Tavora Alvarez ; he curſed, 
fwore, wept, kneeled, tore his fine hair, and acted 
all the extravagances men of no feeling can act fo very 
well. Ot | 

Magdalena was frightened out of her wits ; ſhe 
entreated him to be calm, vowed to hve but for 
him, and ſaid a thouſand of thoſe filly things that 
put a ſimple girl into the power of an artful detgmng 
man. | | | 
But an evil ſpirit had got into the poor Captain, 
which could only be exorciſed by a prieſt; and, by the 
help of ſeveral broad pieces of gold, a prieft was pro- 
cured, who, in ſpite of the inquiſition, married the 
greateſt heireſs in Portugal to an Engliſh heretic. The 
good father, who was appointed to propagate the 
Chriſtian religion among infidels, tock the gold with 
8 H2 | a ſafe. 
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a late conſcience, and ſailed the next morning on his 
miſſion. 

The eril fpirit was yet but half laid; the Captain 
was too good a Proteſtant to ſubmit to exorciſms of a 
Popiſh prieſt only; he, therefore, the next interview 
with Magdalena at the good banker's, introduced the 
chaplain of one of the Engliſn men of war, who not 
fearing the inquiſition, nor indeed any thing elſe, but 
the accident of dying at ſea, or living at home 
in a priſon, completed .the buſineſs on very eaſy 
terms. 

- Magdalena was full of terror, and the Captain as 
full of rapture; he aſſured her the old Don would 
have no right to be diflatisfied with his ſon-in-law on 
the account of blood, for that he was third couſin and 
next heir to an Englifh Peer, who had only three ſons; 
and as to fortune, ods] waat a paltry conſideration 
when oppoſed to love, almighty love! | 

Magdalena was naturally affectionate, ingenuous, 
and ſ{eniible; the paſſion ſhe had ſo unfortunately 


conceived, threw her into the power of a man whoſe 


callous nature farunk from nothing that would for- 
ward his intereſt or pleafure : he perſuaded her, love 
was a vena! fault, which the young all committed ſome 
time or other, and the old all fc gave {ome time or 


other; her feelings confirmed the one, and her hope the 
other. But what became of the Captain's ſine theory, 
when, after throwing herſcif at Don Rinaido's feet, 
and confeſſing her repugnance to Don Joſeph, ſhe felt 

- | 55 
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his left hand twiſted in her long dark hair, and ſaw a 
ſword held to her breaſt with his right; and when, 
inſtead of the tremulous ſounds of parental ſorgiveneſs, 
the keen lightning of unappeaſable wrath flaſhing from 
his eyes, his voice in thunder denounced curſes on 
her head, and his own, if he did not revenge on her 
all the pangs her mother's undutitul conduct inflicted 
on his age, and let out every drop of Ber rebelhous 
blood on the ſpot, except ſhe ſwore to wed his friend 
Don Joſeph Tavora Alvarez. | 
Not one word more of repugnance did N lagda datkena 
dare to utter. 
«« Swear!' ſaid the furious Don. | 
Magdalena obeyed ; a we venture to affirm, that 
the young woman of ſeventeen, who will not in this 
caſe allow | | 
<?Tis he that makes the oath who breaks it, 


& Not he who for convenience takes it, 


would not have behaved better in the ſame ſituation. 
The next evening a profution of jewels was placed 
in Magdalena's hair by her trembling confidante, and 
loaded with gold, ſilber, pearis, and diamonds; the 
was led into a ſaloon to ſalute the forchead of the old 


Counteis Dowager Tavora Alvarez, and the checks of 


her two fallow daughters. The moment this agree- 


able ceremony was ended, the old Don went to Cort 
and his daughter ran burſting with agony to her good 
aunt, | 
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The Lady Abbeſs was ſorry for her father's vio- 


lence, but could not, at the ſame time, exonerate her 


niece, as Non Joſeph's family and rank rendt red him 
a very proper match: it is true ſhe had not thought 
exactly ſo when he was propoſed to herſelf; but then 


her heart was devoted to a handſome Engliſh officer, 


which ſhe had 10 ſuſpicion could poſiibly be the caſe 


with her niece. 
The hiftory of her parents had, by the Don's ex- 


preſs command, been concealed from Magdalena ; but : 


the Abbeſs could not reſiſt her entreaties to have an 
explanation of the invectives which, in his rage, the 
Don had dropped againſt her mother; and ſuch were 
the impreffions it left on her mind, ſhe felt at once 
reſentment for his cruelty to. her, and 2 momentary, 


tranſport at hearing ſhe had a father yet living, whoſe 


heart might be ſoftened 95 the perfection of her charm- 
ing Captain. 


While things were in this train in the family, the 


Captain was not idle out of it. The amity of the 

two Courts was a protection to every Britiſh ſubject 

at Liſbon, more eſpecially thoſe who came to guard 

the country. The Captain had not married Magda- 

lena with intention to let the ſecret die with him, and 
Mr. Knightly, who alfo had his expectations in the 
ultimate ſettlement of the Albertina property, under- 

took to apply to the Engliſh Minifter on behalf of 

two ſuch unfortunate faithful lovers. The banker was 
in high credit with all his countrymen in Portugal, 

1 | and 
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and his interference ſucceeded fo far as to intereſt the 
Miniſter, who undertook to folicit the King's protec- 
tion for the young couple. 

The King, who had himſelf arranged the marriage 
of Don Joſeph 'Tavora Alvarez with the heireſs of 
Don Philip Rinaldo Conſtodello Albertina, ſent, in 
the utmoſt amazement, for the old Don, and petrified 
him with the news. He returned home as faft as his 
mules could go, and, had Don Joſeph been then at 
Liſbon, would have inſiſted on the marriage being 
performed inftantly, but as he was not, he contented 
himſelf with twiſting a few more ringlets off Made- 
lena's head; and after again obliging her to ſwear the 
would marry Don Joſeph, ſent her and an incoherent 
note to his daughter, with orders to confine her clote 
till Don Joſeph's arrival. | 

This mental exerciſe was not the noſtrum to pre- 
ſerve an old man's health ; Don Philip was feized with 
terrible ſpaſms in his ftomach, and, telling his ſervants 
he was dying, ſent for his will, in which, after hand- 
ſomely endowing the convent where his daughter was 
Superior, he had left Magdalena his ſole heirefs. In 
the midſt of his ſpaſms he added a codicil with his 
own hand, wherein he bequeathed his fortune to 
Magdalena, on the expreſs condition of marrying Don 
Joſeph, who, in caſe of her refuſal, he made his heir ; 
and, in order to make all ſure, again added, Ii Don 
Joſeph died, or any unforeſeen accident on his fide 
prevented their union, he gave her bis fortune, on 
„ H 4 =: conditiun 
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condition ſhe married a Catholic and a native of Por- 
tugal; in failure of which, the church was his 
heir. | 

Nothing could more ſtrongly prove Don Philip's 
implacability than the eagerneſs he expreſſed to finiſh 
this codicil to his will, which was done at intervals 
as the ſpaſms grew ſtronger. 

The King's phyficians viſited him, but the 1 blow 

was ſtruck, and neither the half million of moidores, 


' his four great names, nor noble blood availed; he a 
| died, and was buried with his fathers. 
j | Magdalena felt as much ſorrow as was becoming A 
| f in a young bride of ſeventeen on the loſs of a grand- 5 
'F fire ſo awful and deſpotic, whom ſhe had ſeldom ſeen 6 
x fince ſhe was nine years old, and who, moreover, 
| | twiſted his left hand in her long hair, and held a ſword 65 
| | to her breaſt with his right. 
1 The Lady Abbefs was inconfolable, and Magda- 5 
| | lena, who loved her better than any body but the 5 
| | dear Captain, willingly adopted the advice of the LE 
1 friends of the family, to continue ſome time in the ger 
convent, as a proper mark of reſpect to the dead, and oe 
| affection for the living. to 
+ The idle man treads 11 on the earth, but the ſhe 
: proud man makes it groan ;*'—now Captain Mon- ma: 
a treville was both idle and proud; yet he trod on air, 1 
| while he impatiently waited till the Don was buried, gon, 
bp” and his will opened, when he determined to fail with 73 
; all bis treaſure in a yacht, he had already engaged for cha 
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that purpoſe, to England, that delightful country, 
where every thing may be had but that which buys 
every thing money; but the unfortunate codec: 
-overturned his whole ſyſtem; he flew to his brid 
more paſſionate, more tender, and more enzmoured 
than ever; and Oh! with what rapture, what enthu- 
ſiaſm, what eloquence, what every thing but truth, 


did he not ſpeak ! 

Mag dalena, melted, charmed, enraptured, Heſſed 
Heaven for fo faithful, fo honourable, fo difatcrevted 
a huſband—one whole fondneſs increaſed with lots of 
wealth. | | 

«« Exactly ſo, my angel, ſaid the Captain, pret- 
fing her to his heart; but 

50 But What, my beloved? an ſwered ſhe, returning 
the embrace. 

The Captain would tell his lovely wife, but firſt he 
muſt kiſs her dear eyes a thoufand times. He was, 
it was true, third coufin and heir to an Englith Lord, 
who had but three ſons, and had beſi es great contin- 
gencies; but à few people muſt die before he could 
inheri: any thing ; in the meantime, could he beat 
to ſee his Magdalena deprived of any of the elegances 
ſhe had been accuſtoined to? Oh no! that was a 
more cruel death than any that had vet menaced him. 
Now as the Romith prieſt who married them was 
gone to diſſeminate the true religion among a parcel 
of infidels, and as he could command the Eaviih 
Chaplain | 
H 5 Ma gCalena 
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Magdalena ſhed tears of grateful tenderneſs. 
What a dear man to forego the privilege of an 
huſband, merely to ſecure her fortune to his wife! 


Mot exactly ſo, my angel, quoth the Captain, 
again tenderly embracing his ſpoule. 


* Not ſo! how then? and Magdalena ſhrunk 
in ſurpriſe from the embrace. 

The Captain's propoſal was fimply to turn every 
thing that could be turned into ſpecie, leave Portugal, 
and live together, without ſatisfying impertinent 
curiofity whether they were or were not married. 

Although Magdalena's fine ſenſe was enveloped in 


her paſſion for her huſband, her heart was pure and 


| dignified; all her noble blood flew into her face. 


What! hve a burthen to her own feelings! a diſ- 
grace to her family ! and a cheat on the world! fell 


Ber reputation for riches! no, ſhe would ſtarve, die, 


periſh a thouſand ways firſt. 
Ihe Captain fighed: he muſt then tear himſelf 
from her; his honour would not ſuffer him to ruin 
the woman he adored ; N he muſt be a felf-baniſhed, 
miſerable man. 

Magdalena had fleas declared ſhe would 
ftarve, die, periſh a thouſand ways rather than live in 
diſhonour; but as to the affair of parting with the 


Captain, that was worſe than any kind of death, and | | 
required a long, lons confideration ; ſo giving the 


preſent to mutual endearments, they deferred the final 


* of their affairs till another opportunity. 
M,⸗gdalena 
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Magdalena, though ſtill reſident in the convent, was 
at perfect liberty; the interviews with her huſband 
at Mr. Knightly's became more frequent and tender; 
in a few weeks ſhe found herſelf in a tuation that 
gave him abſolute empire over her in all retpects, and 
he eafily contrived to poſſeſs himfelf of the immente 
riches in ſpecie and jewels with which the old Don's 
coffers were, crammed. Having now prevailed on 
his wife to leave deeds of truſt in Mr. Knightly's 
hands, executed according to the form of the laws 
of the country, they left Portugal, and were ſettled at 
a ſuperb hotel in the fauxberg St. German at Faris, 
as Lord Grandon and ſuite, before Don Joteph's 
reſpect for the Order of Mercy allowed him to offer 
his compliments of condolence at the convent. 

The Lady Abbeſs was diſtracted - ſhe wrote to Mr. 
Knightly, and conjured him, for the love of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, to ſatisfy her that her dear child was 
married. 

Mr. Knightly cared not a firaw for the Rleſſed 
Virgin, but he would not venture to tell the truth, 
becauſe that would immediately take the Albertina 
poſſeſſions out of his management, neither would he 
affirm a falſity, becauſe, from the high ipirit of the 
young heireſs, he had reafon to expect her explana- 
tions would ſoon detect him: he therefore waited on 
the Abbeſs; and after aſſuring her he was entirely 
ignorant of any of the private arrangements of her 


niece, had the addreſs to perſuade her the honour of 
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the Conitodeilo Albertina family would receive a 
mortal ſtab if the affair were made public; ſhe con- 
ſented, therefore, to make the beſt poſſible excuſe for 
her niece's abſence to Don Joſeph, not diſguiſing her 
diflike of him, and giving him room to ſuppoſe the 
young lady had joined her father in England. | 
Den Joſeph did not expire! but Telolved to wait 
with patience till he ſhould be united either to the 
keireſs or her eſtate. 
Magdalena lived at my Lord's hotel, and was called 
Lady Grandon; ſo far ſhe had the privileges of a 
wife; but my Lady had no acquaintance, no recom- 
mendation, wore no rouge, bluſhed at the ſtare of 
effrontery, and, indeed, was fo totally ignorant of all 
the forms of the polite worid, that no ladies could 
poffibly viſit her. My Lord, on the contrary, was 
ſo handſome, ſo lively, talked fo fait, dreſſed fo well, 
and had fo much money to ſpend, loſe, and tkrow 
away, that he was deep in engagements with the men, 
and intrigues with the women; white his unfortunate 
wife {iuch is the nicety of ſome ſort of virtuous ladies) 
being ſet down as the companion of the divine Lord 
Grandon, could nct appear in public without being 
ſneered at by one ſex, and ſtared into confuſion by the 
other. The Captain, of courſe, was very ſoon ſeen 
every where, and his wife no where but at home, 
where, with no other conſolation than a little black 
ugly Portugueſe girl, who witneſſed her marriage, 
internal regret and external mortifications brought on 


* a premature 
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a premature labour, which affected both her health 
and ſpirits: my Lord conſidering, that if ſhe died, 
there would be an end to the broad pieces from Por- 
tucal, actually gave up a petite ſouper with a Duchets 
to attend his wife to one of the ſouthern provinces, 
from whence he returned in three months, eager to 
reſume every ſuſpended engagement. 

In the meanwhile, it happened that Magdalena made 
an acquaintance with an Engliſh gentleman, who, 
with his family, were health-hunting at Languedoc. 

The ladies, indeed, underſtanding ſhe was only the 


miſtreſs of Lord Grandon, did not vifit her, but 


their father, who was rather an eccentric character, 
did; which was the more extraordinary, as he knew 
Captain Montreville's perſon, and had heard a great 
deal of his character. 

Pleaſed with the ingenuity and apparent innocence 
of a woman, of whoſe misfortune he had no doubt, he 
was attracted to her by a ſort of active benevolence, 
which intereſted him in her fate; and plainly per- 
ceiving, by that weary, taſteleſs, yet affected atien- 
tion which, when paſſion is no more, uſeth an 
enforced ceremony, the Captain had no real attach- 
ment to her, and confequently, expecting ſhe would 
ſhare the common fate of her ſituation, he gave her at 


parting a letter to a relation at Paris, which he re- 
gueited her to deliver, if ſhe was in want of advice or 


afliftance. 


Lord 


r 


n 
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Lord Grandon's return to his hotel was greeted by 
à hoſt of friends; Lady Grendon retired to her apart- 
ments, followed only by the faithful Chriftiana, and the 
next morning diſpatched the letter to the friend of her 
Languedoc acquaintance. 

Mr. Adderly, to whom his relation had written 
under the impreſſions before mentioned, put ſome 
notes in his pocket-book, and prepared to ſee a diſ- 
trefled, forſaken, frail fair; hut was ſurpriſed to be 
uſhered into the preſence of a graceful woman, in 
poſſeſſion of every elegance, whoſe ſimple requeſt to 
him was to recommend a man of character, if of the 
Church of Rome the more acceptable, who could 
teach her the refinements of the Engliſh tongue, and 


ſelect for her ſuch authors as would beſt acquaint her 


with the manners, ſentiments, and cuſtoms of the 
Engliſh nation, for which ſhe was ready to allow a 


handſome pention. 
Mr. Adderly promiſed to 1 her command; but 


the commiſſion was ſo different from his expectation, 


that he mentioned it at his own table as an extraordi- 
nary occurrence. 

Mr. Prior, a dignified Engliſh clergyman, who had 
twenty years before made the tour for improvement, 
and now travelled for amuſement, was ſo curious to 
ſee a woman, who, in the fituation deſcribed, had a 
defire to be angliciſed, that he requeſted Mr. Adderly 
to introduce him out of mere curioſity, as a perſon 


qualified to be her preceptor ; and was ſo-pleaſed with 
the 
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the fair fcholar, chat what was undertaken in jeſt, he 
faithfully performed in earneſt, ſo that the two years 
in which Lord Grandon contrived to diſſipate the 

_riches of Don Philip Rinaldo Conſtodello Albertina, 
was employed by his wife in improving her naturally 
fine mind, reading the moſt ſelect authors, and in 
converſations with a man of an excellent heart, uni- 
verſal experience, and ſcientific knowledge. 

At the end of this period, a continued run of ill- 
luck obliged my Lord to write, in a very peremptory 
ſtyle, to his friend Mr. Knightly for a remittance, 
having before addreſſed himſelf to that gentleman 
twice on the ſame ſubject, without receiving an 
anſwer, or what was of more conſequence, any 
money. | 5s : 
| The tardineſs of ſo ready and convenient a friend 
was at this time the moſt provoking thing in the 
world; for though nobody had heard of the Engliſh 
Lord Grandon, yet, as every body knew he was very 
handſome and unreaſonably rich, he had juſt then 
been noticed by Madame Du Barry herſelf. No 
money however arriving, my Lord's friends began to 
carry an inquiſition in their looks; and his charming 
opera girl actually reclined her pretty ear, weighed 
down by the brilliant drops he had given her, on the 
ſnoulder of a farmer general before his face. En- 
raged, he flew to his wife, who was juſt then reading 
Milton with Mr. Prior, begged to ſpeak ſix words, 
aſked for her jewels to relieve him from the moſt heart- 

| : felt 
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Med Drandon's dats 
a hoſt of friends; Lady Grandon retired to her apart- 
ments, followed only by the faithful Chriſtiana, and the 
next t morning diſpatched the letter to the friend of her 


Mr. Adderly, 3 his relation had written 
under the impreſſions before mentioned, put ſome 
notes in his pocket-book, and prepared to ſee a dif- 
treſſed, forſaken, frail fair; but was ſurpriſed to be 
uſhered into the preſence of a graceful woman, in 


poſſeſſion of every elegance, whoſe ſimple requeſt to 


him was to recommend a man of character, if of the' 
Church of Rome the more acceptable, who could 
teach her the refinements of the Englith tongue, and 


ſelect for her ſuch authors as would beſt acquaint her 


with the manners, ſentiments, and cuſtoms of the 


Engliſh nation, for which ſhe was e to allow a 


handſome penſion. * + 
Mr. Adderly promiſed to 11 how e but 


the commiſſion was ſo different from his expectation, 


that he mentioned it at his own table as an extraordi- 


nary occurrence. 
Mr. Prior, a dignified Engliſh 8 who had 


twenty years before made the tour for improvement, 


and now travelled for amuſement, was ſo curious to 
Tee a woman, who, in the fituation deſcribed, had a 


defire to be angliciſed, that he requeſted Mr. Adderly 
to introduce him out of mere curioſity, as a perſon 
qualified to be her preceptor; and was ſo pleaſed with 


the 
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the fair ſcholar, that what was undertaken in = je he 
_ faithfully performed in earneſt, fo that the two years 
in which Lord Grandon contrived to diffipate the 
_ riches of Don Philip Rinaldo Conſtodello Albertina, 
was employed by his wife in improving her naturally 
fine mind, reading the moſt ſelect authors, and in 
converſations with a man of an excellent heart, uni- 
verſal experience, and ſcientific knowledge. 

At the end of this period, a continued run of il 
luck obliged my Lord to write, in a very peremptory 
ſtyle, to his friend Mr. Knightly for a remittance, 
having before addreſſed himſelf to that gentleman 
twice on the. ſame ſubject, without receiving an 
anſwer, or what was of more conſequence, * 


* 


money. 

The tardineſs of ſo ny and convenient a friend 
was at this time the moſt provoking thing in the 
world; for though nobody had heard of the Englith 
Lord Grandon, yet, as every body knew he was very 
handſome and unreaſonably rich, he had juit then 
been noticed by Madame Du Barry herſelf. No 
money however arriving, my Lord's friends began to 
carry an inquifition in thiae looks; and his charming 
opera girl actually reclined her pretty ear, weighed 
down by the brilliant drops he had given her, on the 
ſhoulder of a farmer general before his faces En- 
raged, he flew to his wife, who was juſt then reading 
Milton with Mr. Prior, begged to ſpeak fix words, 
aſked for her jewels to relieve him from the moſt heart- 
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felt diſtreſs, received the caſe in which they wete depo- 


fited, kiſſed the fair hand that gave him the key, and 
haſtened to a jeweller's to difpoſe of them, while 
Magdalena returned to Mr. Prior and Milton. | 


The debts of honour thus ſatisfied, my Lord, fo | 
diſguſted had he been with his friends and the charm- 


ing opera girl, would have gladly left Paris, and re- 
turned to England fimple Captain Montreville, had 


there not been other demands, which he found it 


would be impoſſible to evade; a few weeks, however, 
brought bills from Mr. Knightly of ten thouſand 
moidores, accompanied with a letter, complaining of 


the difficulty he encountered in executing his truſt, 


and hinting the —— this remittance would be 


the laſt. | +. 


« Pha?” cried my Lord, = Fi think I know my 


friend Knightly.“ | . 


Magdalena was now e to prepare for Eng- 
lad; where ſhe underſtood her huſband's contingen- 
cies all lay, and where he had uniformly promiſed to 


drop the aſſumed name, and eſtabliſh his family, fo as 
to clear up all the doubts which the could not but 


feel were now attached to her character; ſhe then 
apprized her Engl:th preceptor of the period to, or at 
leaſt cefiation of, his valuable leſſons, and bluſhed at 
the limited preſent her huſband's circumſtances 
allowe her to make for his trouble and attendance. 


Mr. P or's efuſal to accept of any gratuity, ſo | 


cftended, fo hurt, and fo confounded her, and he was 
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ſo puzzled by the various cafe he had formed 
of her ſituation, fo perfectly ſatisfied with the inno- 
cence, integrity, and fincerity of her heart, and io 
anxious for her future happineſs, that he frankly 
acknowledged the motives both of his fir and c- 
tinued viftts.. 

As this explanation could not be made without 
adverting to the appearances which deprived Magda- 
jena of the ſociety of her own ſex, it filled her with 
indignation, and overwhelmed her with ſhame ; but as 
the arrangements, which had reconciled her to à con- 
cealment of marriage, in the firſt initance, retuned 
their plauſthle colouring, the ingenuouily imparted to 
him the whole of her hiftory, in a manner that pre- 
cluded all doubt of her honour and fincerity, and ex- 
cited the warmeft intereſt in the heart of her 2uditor, 
who, on the authority of long experience and perfect 
knowledge of the world, warned her to init on being 
re-married m England, and acknowledged as the 
Captain's wife; a meaſure the more indifpenſably 
neceſſary, as ſhe was a ſecond time pregnant, aud two 
of the Peer's ſons, to whom her huſband vaunted his 
affinity, were lately dead: he even ventured to hint 
doubts of the Captain's principles, which, though 
her own obſervation confirmed, the did not anfwer ; 
and he engaged not only to correfpond regularly with 
her, but even to return to England, however mcon- 
venient to his own affairs, whenever be could be of the 
leaft fervice to her. ” 


Mr. 
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Mr. Por was. indeed a man of the moſt liberal 


turn of mind; the latitude he could excuſe in others, 


he by no means allowed himſelf; he contended that 
there might exiſt circumſiances under which an ami- 
able, ſenfible woman might retain a claim to the 


reſpect of one ſex, and the efteem of the other, even 


though the torch of Hymen was inverted / over her 
head. He had ſtudied the mind and manners of 
Magdalena; and while the former diſplayed a dig- 
nity, and the latter a delicacy, which tnight adorn 


virgin purity, he found her ſo apt a ſcholar, that the 


elegance of her phraſeology, and the propricty of her 
diction, were eſtabliſhed before he expected the could 
be familiar with. the common rudiments. of the 
tongue. The expanſion of ſuch a mind produced 
eſteem on his fide, gratitude on her's, and delight to 
When the Captain, or my Lord and his 
Lady,”” left Paris, they defigned to be in London in 
one month ; but unfortunately the pretty opera girl 


having taken a trip to Liſle, was ſo much the rage 


there, and the officers of the garriſon were ſo gay, ſo 
agreeable, and played ſo well, that my Lord took a 
houſe, and propoſed to winter there ; and thus Mag- 
dalena's correſpondence began with her preceptor. 

Mr. Prior was at once aſtoniſhed and grieved ; he 


ſaw the precipice on which ſhe ſtood; and although 


he did not explain the whole of his ſuſpicions, ſaid 
enough to alarm her. As, however, the breaking in 
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on the arrangements of my Lord“ would not 
anſwer the purpoſe ſhe had at heart till they arnved in 
England, which was their ultimate deſtination, Mag- 
dalena wore patience thread-bare during their long 
ſtay at Liſle, conſtantly correſponding with her friend, 
improving equally by receiving and anfwering his let- 
ters, and dedicating her whole time to the cultration 
and enlargement of her mind, ſo that ſhe was really no 
longer the ſimple, eaſy, tender, credulous Magdalena, 
but the dignified, ſenſible, collected matron, zealous 
for her own honour, and the infant. ſhe carried in her 
womb. | ; | jos 
Either Captain Montreville had been too much 
engaged to attend to the improvements of a wiſe, or 
he wanted penetration as well as judgment ; for no 
man could be more nonpluſed, when, on their arrival 
in London, having taken a ſmall ready- furniſhed 
houſe at Brompton for her, as Lady Grandon, 
and a lodging for himſelf in St. James's-ſireet, as 
Captain Montreville, ſhe demanded to be publicly 
inveſted with a wife's unbluſhing honours. _ 
Procraſtination was the Captain's favourite maxim; 
but it would not do; Magdalena remembered her 
huſband was third couſin to a Lord, who had now 
only one fon; and as they were in England, where he 
had often told her his clerical friend lived who mar- 
ried them, ſhe remonſtrated againſt procraſtination, 
which not only caſt a ſhade over her own character, 
but 
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but might deprive her child of its natural inheri- 
- The Captain, thus prefſed, promiſed, as ſoon as he 
received a large remittance now in the hands of his 
friend Mr. Knightly, he would let the Liſbon eſtate 
go to the devil, and hive in a cottage on love with his 
Magdalena. 

It was not his wife” s reaſon, but her ftuatioh that 
at length acceded to this delay ; ſhe was far advanced 


in her pregnancy, equally a ſt ranger to the manners, - 


the country, and inhabitants: the therefore agreed 
to wait till the remittance arrived; and though ſhe 

did not mention it to her huſhand, privately reſolved 
to throw herſelf at the feet of her own father, whom 
Mr. Prior informed her was at the head of his pro- 
feffion, rich and reſpectable. 

Thus then was ſhe delivered of a male child, at an 
obſcure houſe at Brompton, where the viſits of the 
Captain in his phaeton, or town-chariot, excited both 
the facer and flare of all the little neighourhood; but 
-the clerical friend could not be found, and, what was 
| worſe, no remittances arrived from Liſbon. 


Magdalena was now the lefs anxious on either 


account, as her child engroſſed all the faculties of her 
foul; and ſolicitude for its future welfare rendered her 
Paſſive, in hope, as Knightly certainly had great 
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a child. 
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The Captain was no leſs ſolicitous for the remattance 
on a dearer intereſt ; he was'a great loſer in all his 
gambling adventures; and while his wife had the 
credit of being his miſtreſs, a miſtreſs had the credit of 
being his wife. He removed into a fine houſe in 
Portman-ſquare, with a beautiful woman, whom he 
called Mrs. Montreville, who perfectly underſtood 
how to make money circulate ; ſo that by this time 
the Captain was on the debit ide of all his tradef- 
men's accounts, and it was high time to think of love 
in a cottage with Magdalena ; in other words, he was 
obliged to ſecrete himſelf at her houſe from a deſcrip- 
tion of people with whom he had fermerly been 
very familiar, mme | 
by them to be long in ſafety. 

He revealed his fituation to his wiſe, 3 
rant of the amount of the ſums he had received, as 
well as the manner in which he had ſquandered them, 
gave him what money and few valuables ſhe had 
Ee 
The Captain flew to Portman-ſquare, took Mrs. 
Montreville with him, and ſet off directly for Paris. 


"CHAP. 
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The long Siory continued: 


Tre Captain's abſence for days, weeks, and even 


months, was nothing new to Magdalena ; but as the 
had not only given him her few remaining valuables, 


but all the contents of her purſe, ſave one ſolitary. 
guinea and a little filver, the began to fear the ap- 
proach of a fiend to which ſhe was yet a — 
6 Poverty. 99 

She had been uſed ſometimes to addreſs billets to 
him at a cotfee-houſe in Pall-Mall, and now, inſtead 
of the ordinary conveyance by poſt, diſpatched her 
faithful Chriſtiana to inquire for Captain Mon- 


treville, and, in caſe of not meeting him, to leave a 


note. 


packet from Liſbon for him. ' 

* Ah! give me, give me, mine Gote! give me! 
cned Chriſtiana eagerly. 

The man ftarted ; <* Give it her! he would do no 
ſuch thing; he EP dehiver 1 it to none but the 9 


tain or his wife. 


* 


« Oh! 


oc have not ſeen the Captain,” ſaid the waiter, | 
<< theſe three weeks; here are ſeveral letters and a large 
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<< Oh! ver vel, ver vel, I go, I go, cried Chet 
tiana, jumping into a coach, which ſoon returned with 
Magdalena to demand the packet from Liſbon. 

The waiter's anſwer was ſtill the ſame ; he would 
deliver the _ to none but the Captain or his 
wife. 

Magdalena ſolemnly affirmed chat title belonged to 
her ; the waiter as ſeriouſly proteſted the Captain's 
wife lived in Portman-{quare ; and the maſter of the 
houſe ſettled the buſineſs by declaring he would keep 
the packet till he ſaw the Captain himſelf, whoſe real 
wife, he had the honour to know, lived in Portman» 


ſquare. 


Silent and indignant, Magdalena turned, 3 
her hand to the coachman, and ſighed Portman 


527 


iquare. 

This was the firſt moment the ſuſpected the magni- 
tude of her misfortune ; and, when ſet down-at Cap- 
tain Montreville's, ſhe heard from the ſervants, that 
their maſter and miſtreſs had gone to pay a viſit in the 
country on the very day he parted with her, no 
words can deſcribe the anguiſh of her ſoul. 

Magdalena was remarkably happy in her aides; 
and though ſhe ſtill retained à foreign · accent, there 
was a mellifluous flow in her ſpeech, a fuavity of 
voice, and a grace in her delivery, more touching 
than eloquence itſelf ; but it was, nevertheleſs, very 
difficult to convince a number of true quality fer- 
vants, that a lawful wife would live with her child 

a in 
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her friend Mr. Prior recommended to her peruſal; 


CECE Was 
to know them as they are. 1 
As proofs of her huſband's perfidy crowded on her 


erde of a Cranthap 
_ fealed her lips; but the anguiſh of the wife, and the 
© tenderneſs of the mother ſtreamed from her heart : ſhe 


could not adduce the real ſource of the unfortunate facts 
which proved ſo much, and ſcorned to have recourſe 
to fiction. 


Silent ſhe turned from the clamour of ene Dy | 


left with their wages unpaid to anſwer innumerable 


own ſhoulders to any one who would receive it. 


Bat while Magdalena filently ſubmitted to her fate, 
Poor Chriſtiana, in a barbarous jargon of mixed Por- 


tugueſe, F rench, and Englith, talked enough for both, 


though no creature but her, miſtreſs could underſtand / 
more than that Mr. Caſey, formerly ſoldier in Captain 
Montreville's regiment, but now his valet and prime 


counſellor, had done her every injury except marrying 


her. Mr. Caſey had, indeed, often ſwore, and with 
truth, he loved the lady's maid as much as the Cap- 


tain could poſſibly love the lady; and Chriſtiana cer- 
+ : | > > =o 
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tainly loved bim a grent deal more ; in this — 
all her ſavings were in has care. 

Groaning with remorſe for the violation af hav 
grandfather's will, with anguiſh for her child, and 
compaſſion for the companion of her misfortunes, 
Magdalena pulled her lace veil over her face, and 
reached the door. 

The clamours of Chriſtiana, her wrung hands, odd 
figure, and torn hair, collected a number of paſſers by, 
chiefly common people, round the door, who, con- 
cluding ſhe was a mad foreigner, thought her tears 
and il ED the moſt comical and diverting 
things i in nature. 

Through this aſſembly Magdalena, concealing her 
woe-worn countenance, would have found it difficult 
to pals, had not her elegant figure, added to the fingu- 
larity of the circumſtance, attracted a plain middle- 
aged man, who offered her his protection to the forry 
hack in waiting, and who, being maſter of each of the 
languages in which Chriſtiana ſo loudly complained, 
did not think female diſtreſs a ſubject of amufement, 
and perceiving that the crowd ſeemed difpoted to 
fee all they could of what afforded them fo much 
diverſion, after handing Chriſtiana into the hack to 
her Lady, he declared his intention to protect them 
home. 

This plain man was one of the richeſt ſubjects in 
Great Britain; and his perſon happening to be 
known to ſome of the ſtanders by, his getting into 

VOL. l. 1 | the 


| the Sd ws ck + an on their <urjolty, that 


begore 215 reached i the crowd were all 
The plain man addrefled himſelf 1 to Magdalena 


ſeveral times, but ber ſenſes were pre-occupied ; her 
hands were folded, her eyes cloſed, and ſupprefied 


groans convulſed her boſom ; ſhe ſpoke not, nor was 
a tear ſeen on her pale check. : 2 

| . Chriſtiana, on the contrary, was as communicative, 

_ though not quite ſo. coherent, as he could defire; ſhe 

vowed her angel Lady was the moſt injured perſon in 


exiſtence, herſelf only excepted; that one Captain 
Montreville, third couſin to a Lord, and heir to a vaſt _ 


number of rich people, was the greateſt brute that 
| Rood erect, and his valet, Mr. Caſey, the moſt per- 
a [6-429 falſe-hearted villain in the world, though ke 
had ſuch a flattering g tongue. 2 

I' be plain man was filent. 5 
Many reports were in circulation reſpecting C 2 
Montre ville, but the moſt probable, and indeed moſt 
generally received, was that to which he gave the 
leaſt credit; for, ſaid t e world, if Captain Montre- 
| ville lived on the fortune of "A foreign Lady, would 
me not at leaſt ſhare it? The plain man reaſoned 
otherwiſe; ** For, ſaid he, as this Captain had 
* difipated about ten times as much as his whole patri- 
mony before he eſcaped the bailiffs, and got abroad, 
bow came he poſſeſſed of means to game deeply, live 
Profuſely, and take to the old miſtreſs, who ruined 
| | | him 
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EW once before, if he had not robbed ak he exchequer, or 
cHoled ſome fond credulous woman.” 

Theſe reflections paſſed in the ls man's mind, 

while Chriſtiana was. calling thunder from the ſkies 
to puniſh Mr. Caſey, and while Magdalena, with her 
face ſtill concealed, thought only on her injured ho- 
nour and her deſerted child, till the beheld him firetch 
out his infant arms towards her, and cry for the ma- 
ternal nouriſhment, of which he had never before been 
1o long deprived, when the fell back in convulſions, 
and expoſed to the aſtoniſhed plain-looking man the 
face he had thought fo intereſting in the fouth of 
France, when he foreſaw the deſertion of her compa- 
nion; little, however, did he ſuſpect that amiable crea- 
ture, and the rich foreigner, to whom rumour gave the 
credit of tceping the gay expentive Captain Montreville, 
were one and the ſame perſon. 
_ Happily the diſcovery did not leſſen the . de 
felt in her affairs; and as he generally ſucceeded in 
whatever he undertook, Chriſtiana never before found 
her orders fo punctually obeyed. 

Phyſicians,  apothecaries, and even ſurgeons were 
ſent for, and the houſe filled with offers of affiftance of 
all kinds, except that moſt affectingly pined for by the 
lovely infant; this too the reſpe& due to fo rich, as 
well as fo Fs a man, at length procured. 

The wife of a naval res, then abroad, _ 


though ſne lived at the next door, could not be in 
habits of an with a perſon in Magdalena s ſup- 
12 | poted 


poſed fituation,. without riſking . own PRE 


Was attracted by the buſtle at the door; and obſerving 
Mr. Adderly, whoſe power and principles the had 
| fomereaſon to know, helping the inſenſible Magdalena 
from the carriage, ſent her maid ſervant to offer him 


any affiftance in her power.. 9 
Mrs. Littleton was at that time Weir e anele 5 and 


ite ſervant, moved by the cries of the infant, took it in 


Her arms, and carried it to her miſtreſs with Mr. 
Adderly's compliments. 
© Mes. Littleton, though at firſt very loth to riſk her 


own and her child's health by ſo delicate an exertion - 


of charity as ſuckling the offspring of what ſhe ſup- 
poſed to be an illicit attachment, could not long refiſt 


the plaintive cries of the child, or the defire to oblige ſo _ 
rich and reſpectable a man as Mr. Adderly ; and whe- 


ther compaſſion for the infant, or the well | expreſſed 
thanks of that gentleman were the motives, ſhe con- 
tinued to give it maternal nouriſhment fix weeks be- 


fore the fond and grateful mother was fenſible 1 her 


goodneſs. 
During this painful interval Mr. W was 2 


conſtant viſiter; and while the acute miſery of the 


fuffering Magdalena was loſt in wild delirium, Chriſti- 


dna told him her Lady's ſtory and her own, which, 


though improbable, he implicitly believed. 
Mr. Adderly, we have ſaid, was rich; his fortune 


was indeed ſo immenſe, that he could ſcarce be ſaid - 


1 is know its amount. Inſtances are not un- 
5 | | ; common, 


in 
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common, FRA great ata are © diſpoſed of with 
equal caſe and brevity ; he was not, therefore, in that 
reſpect quite unique, though the ſingularities of his 
mind, which ſome called wile, fome benevo- 
lent, and more unputed to an imbecility both of 
head and heart, were perhaps without an exact 
parallel. | - 
It was a maxim WE him, that as the widow's 
mite was accepted, little charities ſhould be annexed 
to little power; and thoſe - whom Providence highly 
favoured, ſhould favour highly. But he conſidered it 
as his particular duty to make himſelf acquainted with _ 
the real deſerts of thoſe objects with whom he choſe to 
ſhare the bleſſings he enjoyed; he was, no doubt, often 
impoſed on, but as that was no fault of his own, he bore 
it meekly, without a thought of reſtraining an impulſe 
which, like mercy, twice bleſſeth; he therefore 
made ſuch inquiries of the Liſbon Conſul, and feve- 
ral .reſpetable merchants, as muit have detected 
Chriſtiana, had ſhe attempted to deceive him, and 
und every thing confirmed except the marriage, 
which was not believed to have taken place; but 
Chriſtiana fo pofitively infifted on the contrary, and 
gave ſo many particulars of time, place, and circum 
Lan from her own knowledge, as well as from 
what the falſe Mr. Caſey had told her, that if he had 
doubts, removed them; and when Magdalena's high 
ſpirit, bending under a ſenſe of ſuch accumulating 
obligations, and oppreſſed by powerlalh gratitude, * 
83 vainly 
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Vvainly ſtrove to put her feelings into words, he told 
her, with a countenance from which he endeavoured 


to baniſh feeling, that underſtanding Admiral Herbert 


| was her father, and that ſhe had been wronged out of 
her fortune, he bad repreſented her ſituation to the 


Admiral, and was glad to inform fer 
Ah, my God! exclaimed the trembling Magda- 
lena, ( is it poſſible! Have I, after cler ig the 


death, and violating the will, of my venerable grand- = 
Father, have I a father who will deign to Tecerve a Poar 
undone penitent to his protection? And who are you, 
Sir, who, hke the angel of mercy, ſtepped out of your 
way to ſuccour miſery, to give to my poor infant a 


mother, to me a father — Ah tell "ne; that I - 
venerate your name! | 


The plain man, whoſe wha teeth contradicted the 


| furrows in his checks, was dreſſed in black; he wore 
a brown fingle-curled wig, a round hat, very fine 
linen, ſquare-toed ſhoes, and gold buckles: he could 


look any thing in the face but ſorrow ; and therefore, 


| fixing his eyes on a common print over the chimney, 2 


anſwered, with nervous trepidation, he was fimply a 


man bleſſed by Providence with the will to do all the 


good to his fellow-creatures that fell in his way; that 


de was a banker of fome eminence, his name Adderly, 
with whom her father, Admiral Herbert, kept his caſh 


accounts; that he had thought it his duty to inform 


: him of the ftuation in which her buſband had left his 
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Magdalena bid her face, and wept. - 

The plain man was ſorry to add, that he found the 
Admiral and his fon much and proudly hurt ab 
the diſpoſition which the Don had made of his 
fortune. 

„n en exclaimed 28 « have {1 
t then a brother? Hurt did you fay? Are they then 
needy ? - 
N though wealthy, would be more i; 
ſuch at leaft is. Jour brother ; ; he affects not to believe 
you are married. 

« Ah, cruel brother! and unjuſt as cruel? 

„Not ſo; they who, without knowing, think i 
of us, do not injure ws ; it is a phantom of ther own 
imagination they attack; to that they are cruel, ts | 
themſelves they are unjuſt. - Your brother wall =o? 
know you ;#he is ſelfiſh, iraſcible, and faſtidicus; he 
| knows not how to appretiate the worth of fuch a fifter; 
he bas all his father's perſonal kill and bravery, wi 
out his wiſdom and moderation. 

« Alas! Sir,”* cried Magdalena, _—_ her child 
to her heart, I tremble to aſx 

* Your father, interrupted the plain u man _—_ 
« has ſo long conſidered Captain Herbert as his andy 
hope, that he is wholly governed by him, and 
bee | 

Is inexorable. But my father? 

Allows you three hundred pounds a year, and I 


am d to pay you ori QUE EEE 
14 Heue 
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Heaven bleſs my EW father ! * die e | 
dropping on her knees. | Z 8 
Ihe plain man looked at the bad . in fore : 

confuſion : the truth is, he had made bis firſt eflay in 


a ſcience for which no man could be worſe qualified— 


<< the ſcience of fiction; and though he had ſpoken 
- truths in ſome reſpects, he had in others both added and 
- | diminiſhed; for the Admiral and his fon were ſo 
much hurt at the diſgrace in which Magdalena's con- 
duct implicated them, if ſhe was not married, and at 
ber injuſtice if ſhe was, as well as diſpleaſed at the 
Don's will, that they rejected the good banker's ap- 
pPlication on her behalf, and forbid his further inter- 
ference, in terms haughty and decifiye enough, to ſuc- 


ceed with any man who did not prefer the approbation 


of his own heart to the favour of a Prince. 


This poor lady then,“ ſaid the plain man, * is 
a new partner in my firm; but however delicate the 
manner in which I acquaint her with her preten- 


ions, it will be much more genial to the feelings of 
the grand- daughter of a Grandee to receive ſupport 
from her own father, than from a ſimple individual, 
who has nothing grand about him but the image of 
his Maker; I muſt therefore ornament an ungrateful 


truth with fiction, and by that means preſerve her 
afflicted mind from the — g ut of N 
en | 8 


Magdalena ofieved ſhe could not ; fee her generous = 
father ; n — mrver oe NN: i 


<6 ? | 2 . "Be: * 


inf, 
fon 


% 
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wrote a WET letter to 5 en, Mr. Adderly: took 
charge of, and —Y endeavoured to reconcile her | 
mand to her fortunes. 
Mr. Adderly, who was a widower, continued to 
find himſelf at Brompton, when he had intended to go 
a contrary way, till he was near forgetting he had not 
yet outlived the paſſion ſo beautiful and intereſting an 
object was formed to inſpire; bat the extreme plea- 
ſure he found in her ſociety, and his reluctance to leave 
it, reminded him of the ties it was impoſſible for him 
to break, and of that ſituation of which he dared not 
take advantage; he therefore made his bow, and after 
giving her his addreſs, with a check for the ſecond 
quarter, wholly declined his vifits. 
Magdalena, though little uſed to a practical deli- 
neation of the paſſions, had yet ſufficient obſervation 
to give Mr. Adderly full credit for the conqueſt over 
himſelf, and now gave up her heart and all its facul- 
ties to the ſweet and rapturous enthuſiaſm of mater- 
nal fondneſs ; while the but half-underſtood communi- 
cations of Chriſtiana, which included her Lady*s atfi- 
nity to Admiral Herbert, his ſuppoſed ſettlement, the 
credit of Mr. Adderly, and the fimple rectitude of her 
own conduct, fo far retrieved her character in the 
neighbourhood, that Mrs. Littleton's increaſing inti- 
macy did not expoſe her to cenſure ; the children were 
near of an age, and ſo dear an obligation as giving her 
infant nouriſhment, could never be forgotten by the 
fond mother, 
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Two years 8 contin ned at Brom pton, re- 


taining, out of mere indolence, the name of Grandon ; 


Lady, was a title her rank in Portugal hee 4 Hye 


to claim, and what Chriſtiana muſt be dumb to fore- | 
go; but; as her ſon grew alt a parent's fondeſt love 
could aſk, as ſne diſcovered in his eountenance linea- 


ments of a noble mind, ſhe remembered his high 


deſcent on ber fide, and his relation on his fa her s 


firong arguments againſt any longer retaining a fifti- 


tious name; yet having been ſo long and well known 
at Brompton by it, there was no way of refuming her 
huſband's with effect and propriety, wi hout changing 
her place of abode; and in doing that ſhe would loſe 
a moſt agreeable neighbour, and her ſon his loved 
foſter brother. This conſideration delayed the ar- 
rangement her judgment ſanctioned, til an event hap= : 
_ pened which enabled her to ſatisfy the generous feels | 


ings of her own gy and in "Dey turn oblige Mrs. 


Littleton. 


Captain Littleton died on his voyage from the Weſt 
Indies, where he had been ſtationed, without making 


ay other proviſion for his wiſe and child, beſides her 
penſion, than leaving them his paternal inheritance, 
i near Truro in Cornwall, which his progenitor had 


piece by piece ſo diminiſhed, that it was reduced to a 
large old manfion, a 2 orchard, and a oo acres 


| of bad land. 
The Captain's agent had removed from L 


Belfaſt, but ſtill retained the agency of ſuch officers as 
. 5 5 had 


—— 


% 
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had not cleared their ide from kis clerk, who 
was ſent to London on the bufinefs, it was Mes. Lit- 
tleton firſt heard of her loſs, and the reduction ſhe muſt 
make in her expences. | She was a Cambrian by birth, 
and was hefitating, with all the fluctuation natural to 
weak minds, whether to retire to board in Wales, or 
occupy her own houſe, when Magdalena's offer to 
accompany her, and pay two hundred pounds for the 
board of herſelf, her maid, and child, determined in 
favour of Truro. The furniture was inumediately 
packed, a ſervant ſent by ſea, and herſelf removed to 
Magdalena? s houſe till her affairs with the agent, or 
rather his clerk, were finally ſettled. 
Mr. Hanſon, who had all the eafy intrepidity of his 
country, paid the widow a thouſand unmeaning com- 
pliments in the courſe of his bufineſs with ber; and 
happening once to catch a glimpſe of Lady Grandon, 
as Magdalena was called, was ſo ſtruck with the grace 
and elegance of her figure, that he became cunous to 
know her hiſtory and eonnexions, which, as Mrs. 
Littleton was really pleaſed with the frequent -A- 
i#tes that occurred with Mr. Hanſon, the very readily 
gave him; and whether it was her manner of telkng, 
or the ſtory itlelf, that fo intereſted ham, he did not 
explain, when he took the trouble to commit the heads 
to writing at his laſt, and indeed ſomewhat tenders 


interview. 
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their ſons, and maid ſet off from Brompton in- hired 


- chaifes, and reached Truro without accident. 


Holly Aſh was a venerable pile of building, in one 
wing only of which all the furniture was placed. 


But Magdalena immediately fitted up a long lets | 
DK two large rooms in the center, where ſhe pro- 


poſed to commence the tuition of her ſon 1 bis 


foſter brother. 
The fituation was pleaſant and romantic, and 


Magdalena, who carried her mind with FAY was 
happy. 


She had, previous to bes leaving Landa: ſolicited 


an interview with Mr. Adderly, and was by him in- 


formed, that reports of her marnage gaining credit at 
Liſbon, Don Joſeph Tavora Alvarez obtained an order 


from the King not only to ſtop further remittances, 


but to attach all the Albertina property, which was 


| in the hands of Mr. Knightly that the Captain hay- 


ing previouſly received a very confiderable remittance, 
* his uſual fplendour, and. gamed with his 
uſual ſucceſs; but fature reſources being now ſtopped, 


the was expected to make a very Pe retreat 


from Paris. 


Magdalena, after bleffing H for big given 
| Her ſuch a father 2s Admiral Herbert, and ſuch a 
fnend as the plain man, his banker, expreſſed the 
ſtrongeſt ſatisfaction at the Reps taken to execute the 


will of ber grandfather, as far as it could be now exe 
| cuted ; 


Mrs. Littleton's affairs being all ſettled, the ladies, 
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cot and 3 agg inquiries after Mr, Prior, 
who ſhe found had accompanied ſome ſcientific tra- 


veller on a tour round the Engliſh Colonies, parted 


with the plain man, who wore a jewel of the firſt 
water in his heart. | 

Ihe fair recluſe was every hour more re pleaſed wath 
a retirement where her avidity to acquire knowledge 
could not be interrupted ; and Mrs. Littleton, who 


was rather a ſimple inoffenſive woman, than that fort 
of enlightened. mind which could claim congeniality 


with Magdalena's, fancied every field weed a miracle, 


every tree paradiſe, and every ſtream an helicon till the 

was familiar with them all; when the novelty ceafing, 

ſhe became indolent, ſpiritleſs, and fretful. 
Magdalena, who ſaw from what vacuity of mind 


the alteration ſprung, liſtened with patience to the 
little domeſtic troubles her temper made, and for fome ; 
time took pains to inſpire her with that cheerful refig- 
nation to fate, which was vifible in the whole tenor 


of her own life; not ſucceeding, ſhe gave the matter 


up, and having taken Mrs. Littleton's fon under her 


tuition with her own, made their improvement the 
principal _ buſineſs and pleaſure of her exiſtence, 
till after two years' vegetation, Mrs. Littleton's 


ennui was broken by the 1 of her fon in a. 


ſmall-pox. 5 

Giddy in proſperity, heartleſs in adverſity, and im- 
becile in affliction was poor Mrs. Littleton; the wept 
in all the extravagance of grief for her ſon. but was 0 
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eager to embrace any change in her preſent joyleſs | 


life, that her tears WETE dned up, and her fon for- 


_ gotten, when one fine evening Mr. Hanſon, the agent” s 
Clerk, rode up to the porch, having, he ſaid, come 
_ from London on purpoſe to viſit her. 


Magdalena, who never forgot who ſhe was, uſed 


to breakfaſt and take tea in her own apartment; and 


+ 


her fon being now ſcarce recovered after the diſorder 


which deprived -him of his companion,” ſhe choſe 


to keep there altogether while ranger was in the 
houſe. | - 
To Mrs. Littleton, who pined under the tonite Z 
diſeaſe of well wanting to be hetier,”” and fick of the 
Holly Aſh, where, except a Romiſh prieſt, a cockney 
curate, a lame doctor, and ruſtic ſervants, no male 


being ever entered, Mr. Hanſon of courſe appeared 2 
combuſtible of charms. 


Right willing indeed was Mrs. Tikieten to be per- 
funded to take an unceremonious leave of the old man- 
fion, and all its faded fweets, had Mr. Hanſon been 
ſo indecorous as to make ſuch a propofal ; but he was 
not. He flept indeed at the inn, but every day and all 
day were paſſed with the widow, walking in the mea- 


dows in the morning, in the groves at noon, and by 
the purling ſtreams at moon-light ; ſo that when the 


dear man made his congee, he took with him the 
better half of the widow's ſoul, and left it ſo void of 


reſources againſt inanity, that ſhe liſtened with. com- 


placence even to Chriftiana's tedious detail of the 
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charms and perfidy of Mr. Caſey, merely on the prin- 
ciple of having on that account a rg to talk of * 
Mr. Hanſon. | 

Chriſtiana, who was herſelf in a fort of half-exift- 
ence, having many hours unemployed, while Mr. 
Hanſon fo engroſſed the widow, being reminded by 
him of her family at Liſbon, and of Mr. Caſey, whoſe 
addreſs he ſaid he knew, took it in her head to become a 


letter ſcrawler ; and having waſted half a quite of paper, 
plwwleaſed herſelf in two epiſiles, one a philippie to Mr. 


Caſey, againſt himſelf, ſhe did not know where; the 
other to her ſiſter at Liſbon, full of invectives againſt 
the Captain; and Mr. Hanſon obligingly took = 
of both. =: 8 
Meanwhile Magdalena, = Tv SAY 
« By fortune ſunk, but form'd 3 


« In a lone cot, amidſt the diſtant wood, 
_ « Suſtaĩned alone by providential Heaven, 


was the happy rec of her —_— boy, and 
proved | 
< Contentment walks 
© The ſunny glade, and feels inward bliſs 
60 r 


To purchaſe.” 8 


_ Thus ſhe lived under the od 8 of her own 

honour, in all the ſerene delight of conſcious retitude, 
reading and improving from the beſt authors, without 
once aſking her heart-if the man once ſo dear was in 
exiſtence. 
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| Short-lived, 3 are all ee „ 


— fon caught the meaſles, the whaoping-cough fol- 
lowed, and he was reduced to extremity. | 
be ſufferings of Magdalena can only be conceived 


by a mother as fond and as deſolate. When the child 
began to recover, ſhe was herſelf but the ſhadow of a 


About this time a letter was delivered at Holly Aſh, 


Which affected Chriſtiana as joyfully as the ſight of _ 


Mr. Caſey himſelf could have done; it was from her 
fiſter, who lived with Lady Aurelia: it faid a great 


deal of the joy they felt at hearing from her, and de- 


fired Lady Magdalena to be informed that the poor 


þ Lady Abbeſs was given over by her phyſicians, but. 
declared the could not die till ſhe delivered into her 
dear niece's own hand, one hundred thouſand rix- 
- dollars, which Don Joſeph Tavora Alvarez conſented 


ſhould be her's, provided the claimed it perſonally, 
as they were determined that vile heretic, calling 


himſelf Captain Montreville, ſhould not touch a 


Magdalena wept ; Chriftiana, on her knees, im- 


plored her to viſit the dear dying Abbeſs, and take the 


one hundred thouſand rix-dollars for her ſweet ſon. 


>, The child was too weak to take ſuch a journey, and 
dis mother too tender to part with him; but the hun- 


dared thoufand rix-dollars were the cuckoo fong with 
Chriſtiana, and the dying Abbeſs the burthen of it. 


In 
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In a pa Joys a "Good letter, with the pen 
and the Albertina ſeal, was delivered at Holly A. 


from the Abbeſs, who, too ill to write herſelf, im- 


plored her beloved niece to c her eyes, and take the 


fortune. 7 


Magdalena's conflicts were terrible; but the was 
bound by a threefold duty—to her aunt, to herielf, 
and her fon : how ſacred the firſt, how dear the a! 
She could no longer heſitate; with ſo faithful a fer- 
vant as Chriſtiana, and ſo. warm a friend as Mrs. 
Littleton, who had indeed been a mother to him, the 
would truſt her boy, while, tearing herſelf from all 
Joy, ſhe performed ſo ſolemn a duty. | 

| Theprieſt's certificate of her marriage was an effen- 
tial paper to carry into the preſence of her wrtuwous 
expiring relation ; ſhe packed it carefully, with a few 
trifles, for the voyage, there being plenty of every 
thing, as Chriſtiana ſaid, at Lady Aureha's; and 
after having ſolemnly recommended to- them her 
darling, and received as ſolemn affurances of their 
care, ſhe threw herſelf into a chaiſe, and reaching 
Falmonth juſt as a Liſbon packet was under weigh, 
embarked to cloſe the dying eyes of her good aunt, 


and receive one hundred thouſand rix-dollars for her 


ſon. 
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char. IX. 
=p A. Bud to the lng Sy. 


1 Mai: LITTLETON and her confdante, Chr 


tiana, having now nothing to do but amuſe one off 
e beſt tempered children in the world, con over the 
delicious anecdotes of paſt ſcenes, and complain of 


the inanity of the preſent, were in danger . becom 
ing two very pitiable beings. 1 

Chriſtiana had indeed the 3 of Mrs. 
Littl-ton, having the hundred thouſand rix-dollars for 


\ 
her Lady, beſides preſents from Lady Aurelia to her- 
Telf, in perſpective, to amuſe her; but not withſtand- 


ing ſhe neither talked nor thought of little elſe, even 
that was growing ©* weary, ftale, and unprofitable, 
when her "ſpirits received an unex pected electrical 


ſtroke within a week after her Lady's departure; for 
who ſnould preſent his erect LN before her but the 


gay ſeducer, Mr. C aſey! ; 
His reception was by u no means flattering 5 it was 


loud, harſh, and diffonant : he however bore all with 
true Chriſtian patience ; and when the raging of the 


ſtorm was ſucceeded by a heavy ſhower, ſwore he 
was preſſed going from Brompton, had been twice 
Shepwraecked ine he e 


Over, 
8 * 


— & 


* 
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over, had never ſeen his vile ae from that bleſſed 
hour to this. 

Chriſtiana ſcolded, bid him never ſee her more, 
cried, and forgave; after which, it is to be preſumed, 
they too walked the meadows in the morning, the 
groves at noon, and by the purling fireams by. moon- 
light. 

< Tt never rains but! it pours, 0 Chriſtiana ſeeing 
Mr. Hanſon, who, by mere chance, came to payaſecoad 
amorous viſit to the widow, more in love than ever. 
As to Mr. Caſey, he proteſted he would not part with 
zit love till ſhe was his on; only as his mother, who 
lived at Dulwich, near London, had made him fwear 
ſhe ſhould ſee his wife before he married her, and as 
the old woman had a few houſes to give away, he 
thought it mought be as well to humour her. 

Chriſtiana could not hear of leaving her young 
charge ; - but then, to be ſure, Mrs. Littleton would 


take care of him ; but her Lady—how could the 


her Lady, Hr breaking her ſolemn promiſe, not 


to let her ſon be out of her fight? but then, to be 


ſure, as ſhe would be Mrs. Caſey long before her 
return, how could it be known? Mrs. Littleton 
would not blab ; beſides, ſhe would not always be a 


ſervant ; no, Mr. Caſey affured her the ſhould keep a 


ſervant herſelf; and fo Chriftiana conſented to be 
married at Dulwich, to humour the old mother. 

Now every body knows that the cheapeſt way of 
Teaching London from the coaſt of Cornwall is by 
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ſea, and it would have been alſo, as the wind then 
was, the moſt expeditious, had not tho ſhip ſteered the 


| courſe to Cork inſtead of the river Thames; in ſhort, . 


poor Chriſtiana was again deceived, robbed, and 


deſerted; and miſerable muſt have been her fate in a 
ftrange country, without money or friends, had it not 
oceurred to her that a letter to Mr. Adderly, the great 
banker, would reach: him with more expedition and 


certainty than one ſhe 3 the ſame . Mrs. 
Littleton. _ 

Mr. Adderly, wh could make out little more of 
her ſcrawl than that ſhe was in diſtreſs, wrote imme- 


diately to his correſpondent at Cork, inclofing her 


direction, and an order to fupply her with money to 


defray her expences to England by the firſt veſſel to 
Liverpool or Plymouth, from whence ſhe made all 


the haſte her finances would admit, to return to Holly 
Ah; but what was her grief and aſtoniſhment to 
find no Holly Aſh ftanding ! the houſe and all the 


out-buildings were reduced to a heap of aſhes. Al- 


moſt frantic, ſhe ran to the neareſt neighbour, of 


whom the learned that the houſe took fire, no mortal 
could tell how, at day-break, and, before any affiſtance 


arnved, was burnt to the ground, but that no lives 


were loſt; Madam Littleton and little maſter, with 


| her maid and the gentleman, who was belike her 
ſweetheart, went off to London, after "airing ons 
land to farmer Tolly. 


Chriſtians 
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Chriſtiana was now more diſtreſſed than when 
abandoned at Cork by Mr. Caſey. 


She was become ſo inured to misfortune, that the - 


not only dreaded, but ſuſpected, every thing ; and 
therefore, with a heavy foreboding heart, was pre- 


paring to ſet off on foot on her way to London, when 
the man. who uſually brought the letters, told her two 
were lying at the poſt-houſe at Truro directed for her, 
and promiſed to bring them the next day. 
Chriſtiana was received with kindneſs by the neigh- 
Ds, and invited to ſtop with them till ſhe recovered 
er ſtrength ; but the letters actually in T 
deprive her of reaſon. ; 


Letter the Fs. 


«MY DARE JEWEL, 

l hope you are got home that; PR TIE Ian 
after taking a trip over ſea, and faith, jewel, if 1 
bury Molly Caſey, my laful wife, and get a black 
Princeſs, I will truly pay you all the money and 
goods of mine I had of your's, being your faithful 


| ſarvant, : 
25 | *< paTRICK CASEY. 


Letter the Second. . 
In the preſent confuſion of my mind, I know 
not whether to addreſs this letter to Lady Magda 
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ena. or Chriſtians ;-alas! I never more mall behald 


either. ws can I ſay? how account for my 
actions? Oh, good Gd! forgive me. Dear Lady, 


believe your child is as dear to me as my own exiſt- 
ence; he is fafe—he is well, Oh that I dared fay 


4 
4 


more ! | E 
„ 5 4 6. xL1iTTLECON.” 


1 
* 
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1 was not poſſible for Chriſtiana to conceive that 
Mrs. Littleton could be guilty of ſo cruel an act as 
to deprive an injured and unfortunate mother of her 
only conſolation ; but it was very clear that ſhe had 


Herſelf deferted her truſt, and dreading nothing now 


ſo much as the ſorrow and reproaches of her beloved 
miſtreſs, ſhe ſet off on foot for Plymouth inſtead of 


London, reſolved to beg a paſſage to Liſbon, not to 
meet Magdalena, but to hide from her. ; 

The maſter of a Liſbon trader, a prime ſailer, * 
was in the cuſtom of running without convoy, heard 
her pitiful tale, and conſented to give her a paſſage. 


_ "Fatigue, grief, and hard living before the was 
received on board, affected both her body and mind, 
and ſhe was in the height of a delicious fever When 


the ſhip was becalmed in fight of a French Berks then 


bound to the Eaſt-Indies, and captured. 
The fituation of the poor Portugueſe excited the 


compaſſion of Monfieur Blandel, a ſurgeon appointed 


to the Bs of Pondicherry, who, with his wife, 
Were 


* 
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were n in the hip. to * auer firuck ; 
and inftead of ſending her into port with the other 
priſoners, he - prevailed on the Admiral to let ber 
remain on board 10 die—an event he expected would 
certainly happen. 

The care of this good man, and the kinduek of his | 
wife, counteracted the fatal ſymptoms ; Chriſtiana s 
conſtitution was remarkably good, and the recovered 
to repay the charifable kindneſs of Mr. and Mrs. 
Blandel by the moſt grateful and zealous fidelity; and 
though often ſeized with ſuch fits of frantic grief as 
| proved at times a mental derangement, the became fo 
eſſential to the comforts of her maſter.and miſtreſs, 
that they looked upon, and treated her rather as their 
child than ſervant. 

It was at that period of the Coat war when the | 
priſons of Seringapatam were crowded with Euro- 
peans, who, to the great mortification of Hyder- 
Ally, daily expired under the cruelties inflicted by his 
_ officers, when, added to their other miſerics, the fmall- 

pox. broke out among them. 5 

Hyder wiſhed to have his people inſtructed in the 


| European arts by the unfortunate priſoners; and 


anxious to preſerve their lives, applied to the governor 
of Pondicherry, the repreſentative of his good ally, 
the moſt Chriſtian King, for medical aſſiſtance. 

Monſieur Blandel, whom avarice only now detained 
in the eaſt, flattered by Hyder's particular mention 
of him, and tempted with the large reward he ex- 
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poſted to receive, offered himſelf for the ſervice; and 
- Madame, who indeed was not only a very good 
doctreſs herſelf, but had inſtructed Chriſtiana to be 
Oey inſiſting on accompanying Monfieur, they 
- ſet out, with a grand convoy, firſt to Arcot, and then 


to Seringapatam. 


Chriſtiana was at leaſt as much an Engliſh as a 
French woman, and could not ſee ſo many miſerable 


wretches groaning under every ſpecies of tyranny, 


who, in their own country, were free and uncontroul- 
able Lords, without 1 a deſire to ien their 


ſufferings. - -- | 
A young officer, who had refuſed t to BY Hyder S 


order to inſtruct his battalions in the manual exerciſe, 


was, with ſome other refractory Europeans, ordered 


into cloſe confinement preparatory to the torture un- 
der which many of the Engliſh troops expired. 
Chriſtiana, in one of her curious rambles over the 
priſon, happened to ſee this young man, and was, at 


firſt fight, ſo ſmitten with his phyfiognomy, that ſhe 


did not reſt till ſhe had convinced Monfieur Blandel firſt 
that he exerted himſelf too much; then, that he muſt 


have an European affiſtant added to the fix natives he 
brought from Pondicherry ; and laſt, that ſhe had 


ſelected a young Engliſhman for that purpoſe, who, 


though an officer, could read Latin, and would * 
.conrſe be of infinite ſervice. 


Monfieur Blandel, who loved his eaſe above all things 
a wer, was — to accept an affiſtant who 
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** read Latin; and e ue, Chriſtiana 's in- 
ſtance, made formal application for the aid of the 
young officer, which was immediately granted on the 
part of Hyder, but refuſed by the priſoner himſelf. 

Sancti Dei! exclaimed Chriſtiana, will fuck 
a handſome creature give himſelf up to be mangled by 
theſe barbarians; get my palanquin direaly; he 
muſt hear reaſon. 


Hyder-Ally had by this time drawn his laſt accur- 


ſed breath in the commiſſion of innumerable murders; 


ſcarce had the gallant Colonel Bailles fallen a victim to 


his infernal draughts, before a period was put by the 
Almighty to his own life ; but change of tyrants rather 
increaſed than ſoſtened the mifery of the wretched 


European priſoners. Tippoo Saib might be faid to” 


feaſt on their agonies, and drink their tears; and 
chiefly it was his delight to reek his bloody ven- 


ceance on the Bedamore captives, who, crowded into 


different priſons, were ignorant of the fate of their 
fellow-ſufferers, nor indeed knew who among them 
had ſurvived the carnage of the defeat; and ſo far was 
Tippoo from paying any reſpect to the officers, they 
were the particular objects of his revenge. Oh! may 
Britons never forget that a general officer in one of the 
prifons had food ſet before him, which he was given 
to underſtand was poiſoned, and that he was after 
kept without ſuſtenance, till, in a raging delirium, he 
allayed the cravings of nature, "7 greedily devouring 


his own death! 1 
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| The young man, who „ ſure a 
conqueſt of a little brown ugly woman, old enough 
to be his mother, had loſt his only friend in the laſt 
fatal ſortie; Europe had nothing, Afia nothing for 
him, and miſery, like joy, is of all countries; yet his 
foul roſe againſt the favage crew, by whom his only 
friend fell; and when Tippoo commanded him to 
teach his flaves the Engliſh exerciſe, he preferred 
death to obedience, reſolving to die by his own puts 

the moment they were unbound. 

So ſaid the little brown ugly woman, holding 5 
noſe as ſhe paſſed to the dungeon, I have indeed 
known ſome Engliſhmen cruel to women, but this 
3s the firſt time I thought they would not have con- 
ſideration for themſelves. N 

The deſpair:ng priſoner ſtarted; though broken 
and bad, it was Engliſh the ſpoke. | — 

«« What a filthy hole, continued ſhe, „ is this! 
and what a fool are you to refuſe the great place I 
have procured for you! You don't ſpeak ; and, 

- mercy upon me! how ghaſtly you look come, 
rouſe yourſelf; you will elſe be a Muſſelman in the 
next twelde hours, and how ſoon after a corpſe, 
Heaven knows?! 

I am reſolved to Ge,” 8 the priſoner. 

5 Then you reſolve to be a fool, replied Chriſ- 
tiana; ** what, die with thoſe eyes, thoſe teeth, that 
ſhape! no, you ſhall not die; you ſhall live with 
Madame Blandel, the beſt doctreſs, and Monſieur, the 

ineſt 
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| Sack fri ion the world ; and infleed of wks 
ing the Chaylahs to murder your countrymen, you 
ſhall learn of me how nnn OES 
their miſery.'* © 
The priſoner liſtened attentively. * Could this 
woman deceive! in his own tongue too! 10 Again 
he liſtened. $ 
Chriſtiana was very ugly, but the was alſo very 
fincere ; the benevolence beaming from her black eyes, 
concealed the deformity of her fallow cheeks; and 
though our young officer had reſolved to die, it was 
becauſe no means offered to preſerve life without a 
breach of the duty he owed his dead friend und him 
felf; for as to King and country, they were ties in 
air to him; but death, however gorgeous the robe in 
which heroes dreſs him, is by no means ſo pleaſant a 
reſource to a young man as the houſe of the beſt 
doctreſs and fineſt ſurgeon in the world, who had a 
little ugly good-humoured female afſiſtant. | 
« You certainly are my good angel, ſaid the 
ro officer, following Chriſtiana to the palanquin, 
fter ſhe had produced the order for his liberty. 
«« Ah!”* rephed Chriſtiana, I have been called 
angel before, but that was by a devil ;**—now lbok- 
ing earneftly in his face, and twinkling the tears from 
her eyes, I do really think you an angel every time 
I look on you; you, on the contrary, perhaps think 
me a devil; but they have a ſaying in your country, 
5 2 »Praiſe 
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© Praiſe the bridge that carries you ſafe over; mind 


that, and follow my palanquin. 
Never was the judgment of Cheidiend. 6 hlgkid 


the eftimation of Monſieur Blandel and Madame his 


wife, eee S= T3 wool 


in their preſence. 


« He knows Latin, ſaid Chriſtiana ; Monficur 


thought there were few things he did not know. 


« Except, replied Chriftiana, < curing the backs 


of his countrymen after the tamarind twigs have laid 


them bare. 


Madame thought practice would FRY him that 
too; But, added ſhe, what do you call him? 

*I call him Chriſtian,” ſaid Chriſtiana, · becauſe 
he is my protegẽe; but though I delivered the order 


for his my from the prifon, 1 am n of 


his name. 


While this diſcourſe was . 3 papilliot having 
Pons from Madame's tete, Chriſtians was repla- 


eing it. n 
„His name, ſaid Ionszeur Blandel, putting on 


his ſpectacles, and looking on a liſt, © his name is 


Horace Littleton.” ? 
Off came Madame's nod; which, together with; a 


load of fine muſlin and ve. was in an inſtant torn 


to pieces. 
Horace . Littleton !”” e Chriſtiana, Ayins 


out of the ſaloon ; and having found the young man, 
| fragged him with her to Monficur and Madame. 


66 Is 
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ls your name Horace? are you from England? 
did you live at Holly Aſh before it was burnt ? 
where is your bleſſed mother? and how is it poſſible 
you can have forgot her poor Chriſtiana? 

The young man burſt into tears. 

„Ah yes!“ cried he, in a voice ſmothered by 
exceſs of feeling, © I well remember the burning of 
the houſe, and never, never will that dear ſhadow, 
which at this moment is preſent to my imagination, 
be eradicated from my memory: My mother! yes, 
my true mother is before me! 

Poor Chriſtiana was near fainting ; Madame ſup- 
ported her. 

« What does all this mean ? ' ſaid Monſieur; © his 
true mother! is he then your ſon? 

„My ſon!”* repeated Chriſtiana, throwing herſelf 
on her knees, and kiffing his feet, „no, the Holy 
Virgin forbid he ſhould have ſuch an unworthy 
mother! no, he 1s fon to Lady Magdalena, who was 
daughter” to his Excellency Don Philip Rinaldo Con- 
ſtodello, who: was fon to De Perez Xantiver Con- 
ſtodello Albertina, who was ſon to the firſt Don 
Henry Rinaldo Conſtodello Albertina, who married 
a Princeſs of the houſe of Bourbon, who"? 

„But who was his father ? It 9 Mon- 
ſieur. 

The third coufin to an Engliſh Peer, who de- 
ſerved to be drenched with mayum, and cut up with 
twigs of tamarind, Oh, my deareft child ! where is 

— WY " 
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my Lady? and what is become of—? But now . 
I think of it, Jou call 7 Littleton ; 8 how 1 is 


that? 


to call Mr. Hanſon, who was his mamma Littleton's 


huſband, papa; and that then, as he afterwards 
knew, he lived at Philadelphia, from whence he was 


ſent, when Mrs. Hanſon died, to Europe, to the care 
of a relation of her's, the waſter of a free > SR 
ſchool. : 

What,“ interrupted Chriſtiana, e have you then 


never ſeen my Lady ?”* 
Oh no! though I have tried to ſee her 7 in what- 


ever country I have been, my heart has every where 
fondly fought to trace her grand demeanour, her melt- 


ing eyes, and that tender voice of which it retains ſo 


lively an idea. 
« Oh Jeſu !”? cried Chriſtiana, « and have you 


never heard of your 8 the Abbeſs of the Order of | 


273, 


Mercy ? 


named.” : 
66 Sancta Maria! nor of the 6 3 


rix- dollars my dear bleſſed Lady went to L ta 


fetch? 


%. 


I never 


Horace could not tell: all he remembered of that . 
early period of his life, was being carried on board a 
ſhip, and living a long while at ſea, where he was told 


I never heard of any relation dut the people I have | 
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„I never was maſter of 95 ſhillings: til taken . 


the protection of friend who was killed in the laſt 


ſortie at Bedamore. 


„Diable! diable! cried Childions: tearing off her 
cap, and, ſeized with one of thote fits of frenzy to 
which ſhe was ſubje& during the early part of the 


time ſhe lived with Monſieur; ſhe fell into couvuls 


ſions, ſo that the young officer was obliged to ſubs 
pend the intereſt and curioſity the excited ull her reco- 
very. 

Meanwhile the reader will return to Holly Ab, 
at the period when Mr. Caſey ſet out to humour his 
old mother with the fight of his bride. 

Mr. Hanſon was that fort of adventuring ſparit, 
who never let an opportunity of forwarding any de- 
fign he had formed, flip through his fingers ; and fo 
ſucceſsful had been his addreſs to Mrs. Littleton, that 
there mmm to aſk which 
ſhe could refuſe. 5 | 

Tha unfortunate woman was indeed now waiting 
her fiat from him with all that trembling folcitude a 
female, not totally abandoned to vice, and invulaerable 
to remorſe, muſt feel, while, panting for the honour of 
a wife and pride of a * ſhe . to de leſt to 


| ſhame and reproach. 


But in order to elucidate the character and motives 


of Mr. Hanſon, we muſt retrace the old ſtory ft 


further back. 


. 1 — Captain 


2 8 a 2 8 
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Captain Montreville, the reader SIE was third 


coufin to the Earl of Gauntlet ; and remote as was his 


hope of being ever benefited by his noble relative at the 
time, he vaunted it to the fimple Magdalena ; a courſe 
of years not only opened his proſpects, but rendered 
his younger brother an anxious watch on all his 


2 arrangements. 


James Montreville held a place of more honour than 
prost at Belfaſt, when a beautiful young girl, daugh- 


ter to a diſſolute clergyman of noble family, from the 


north of Ireland, grew ſo weary of the vigilant care of 


ber mother, that, happening to dance with Mr. Mon- 
treville at a race-ball, ſhe agreed to elope with him, 


and her father following the fugitives very cloſe, the _ 
young man was preſented by him with an alternative, 


which ended in a public marriage. 

Mr. Montreville was not in the beſt ſpirits on the 
occafion ; but, like many other odd things in the chap- 
ter of accidents, this tumed out he: moſt . 
event in his life. 


promiſed to bring her huſband's affairs into a very 


narrow compaſs, became celebrated for her beauty and 


faſcinating manners; without a fingle merit of his 


own, except an unlimited confidence in his wife, the ; 


introduced her huſband to all the gay men round that 


part of Ireland, and in the following winter procured 
for him the notice of the Viceroy, who broke the heart 


of a very amiable wife, while be expoſed himſelf to 


general 


Mrs. Montreville, whoſe areſs 2 company at firſt | 
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genera, ri cule by his paſſion for Mrs. Montreville, 
and the favours he heaped on her accommodanng 
huſband. 

Mrs. Moctievilie diſguiſed, W the N 
juvenile frivolity, ſtrong obſervation, great pohey, and 
deep cunning, which, added to a face where the Graces 
| ſeemed to unite their power of faſcination, a bewiteh- 
ing ſoftneſs of manner, and an apparent franknefs of 
heart well juſtified her boaſt and practice, that the 
would enflave whatever man ſhe pleafed. 

Mr. Whittal, the agent we have before men- 
tioned, was diftantly related to this lady, and a 
ſharer in the family hope that a coronet would grace 
her brow. _ | 

The Captain's diffolute life was well known, and 
often canvaſſed in the family; he had no children, 
denied his marriage, and lived openly with a woman 
as diffolute as himſelf. 

Matters were exactly in this train when Mr. Hanſon 
returned from London with the written anecdotes 
from Mrs. Littleton, and completely confounded the” 
riſing family of the Whittals, who, however, en- 
joined him to keep ſecret what ry — not 
to beliere. 

Mr. Hanſon had once committed a as IS * 
which, for want of ſome perſon to ſpeak to his cha- 
racter, had like to put an early period to his adven- 
tures. This accident perhaps firſt ſuggeſted the e- 

treme mene of a good character; and as no 
| K5 man 
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man could be more nice in that reſped, the family of ; 
the Whittals were perfectly eaſy with fo JP a 


confident. 

The Earb of Gauntlet, having W his three, ſons, 
died; and Captain Montreville, with his female com- 
panion, were received through a whole county, as 
they approached: the family manſion, with bonfires, 
ringing of bells, and every other demonſtration of Joy 
which takes place when one Lord, no matter how 
good or how bad, drops, and another Lord of the 
family ſucceeds. | 


Admiral Herbert, who was much nearer ratuins 8 


the coronet than the new Earl, could not be ignorant 
of fo important an event ; but as his ſon was ſtill 
iraſcible, and as he did not really believe his daughter 

was married, he contented himſelf with 9 the 
| acquaintance of all his family. 

The Earl's companion now, regretting that avarice 
which, in order to retain the wages of her iniquity. in 
her own power, had hitherto induced her to: decline 
the infatuated Capiem's offered hand, reſolved at laſt 
to be generous, and reſign both 125 riches and charms 
wholly to the Earl. 

Mrs. Montreville could not bear this; he paid an 
- uninvited viſit at the manfion, and proved berſelf fo 
complete a Machiaval in the art of pleaſing, that the 
guondam Mrs. Montreville was actually diſplaced, 
and aſter violent iruggles, obliged to retixe on a pen- 
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| com, clad to ſecure that ſmall wreck of all her former 


power. 
The Earl was now in a delirium-of happineſs ; his 


charming ſiſter ſacrificed even the Viceroy to him: the 
fat at the head of his table managed his rent-roll, en- 
gaged and diſcharged the ſervants; and finding Mr. 
_ Caſey when ſober, rather difficult to manage, the pro- 
_ cured for him, by her intereſt with her old friend the 
Viceroy, a collector's place in the Cuſtoms, where, as 
he was fond of ſpirits, ſhe for more reaſons than one, 
hoped he would ſoon cloſe his accounts. 

Lord Gauntlet had certainly, reckoning nights as 
well as days, lived to a good old age. He was at 
preſent only in his thirty-fifth year, but in conſti- 
tution ninety ; and in ſpite of the tenderneſs of his 
beautiful biter-n-law, his Par adviſed a voyage 
to Liſbon. 

My Lord ſtarted ; hom were very few things he 
would not do to wear a coronet, and Ive with his dear 
ſiſter a few years longer, except going to Liſbon, and 
therefore he propoſed Italy. | 

The beautiful and now honourable Mrs. Gauntlet, 
had ſome private arrangements to make with Mr. 
Hanſon previous to her accompanying her dear bro- 
ther abroad; true, ſhe would not believe his marriage, 
and of courſe could not fear an heir, but it was as well 
to be fare. _ 

Mr. Hanſon pleaded the :mpoſſibility of carrying 


off the reputed ſon of a nobleman. 
=6 The 
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roy ns "Ol ; 


The Marais Mrs. pr Es pleaded | the 


Angleſea cauſe as a precedent, where the noble injurer 
was gathered to his fathers in peace, if not with Nelly, 
and the injured heir expired in a priſon. | 
He next hinted at the danger. 

She proved ſhe could protect him. 


His character, his dear character! on which he fer 


fo high a value! | 

The Honourable Mrs. Montreville ſmiled, and diſ- 
playing three Bank of England notes for one thouſand 
pounds each, faid, it was his character, and the very 
high value ſhe knew he ſet on it, that gave her confi- 
dence in his ability and prudence, well affured no 
©» other perſon would outbid her; therefore ſhe would 


be plain three thouſand pounds ſhould be his own 
as Jong as the horrid boy was kept from the world; 


it muſt be ned ya W if he was en to 


exiſt. 
Mr. Hanſon' 3 oo devoured the notes, but the pe 
* You would not t have the IE dead ?”? Wo 1 
an under tone. | 


<<] would not be in 70 Pe Sir,” anſwered ws 


lady ; . all I defire is never to hear of him,” 
2 2 * held his s open palm for 
the notes. £ | 


The lady produced a ond; well and 4 firmly ade 


by her coufin Whittal, the agent, ö , Who, pow appeared 


* to 
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to ine it, and take the notes in truſt ſor his friend 
Hanſon till the boy was conveyed away. 

Mr. Caſey, of whom Mr. Hanſon had heard much 
from poor Chriſtiana in his viſits at Brompton, was- 
the only ally in this buſineſs he could think of, who 
would undertake any deſperate job, for which he was 
well paid, without aſking queſtions, provided it was 
not attended with perſonal riſk ; as to the matter of 
coing over the old ground with Poor Chriſtiana, that 
was a mere joke, which indeed he had no power to- 
turn into earneſt, as he was married to a bog-trotter of 
his own. dear country, of whoſe interference he Road: 
in fome awe. | ; 

Mr. Hanſon's firſt viſit at Holly Aſh had 
object and reward three thouſand pounds, WI - 
expences; and, as the Honourable Mr. Montreville 
rightly judged, his regard to character prevented his 
making confidents. He took charge of both Chris- 
tiana's letters; one of which ſuggeſted the means of 
getting rid of her; the other opened a fair proſpect of 
ſeparating the mother from her child. He held a 
council with Caſey as far as related to the favour in- 
tended Chriſtiana, and drew from him, among other 
ſecrets, that ſomehow he poſſeſſed a family ſeal of 
the Albertina; Hanſon gave its weight in gold for 
the valuable trinket, and directly took his paſſage to 
Liſbon, from whence he wrote the firit letter to Chri- 
tiana by one packet, and by that in which he returned 
himſelf, the laſt to Magdalena, 


c aſey, 
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| Caſey, who underſtood his cue; ated his part well, 


received his reward, and returned to his poſt, where 


Iriſh whiſkey, n * very ſoon made 


: him a © grave man. | 
.. Hanſon had been a week at Holly. Aſh, not 
8988 and apparently more enamoured than when 


he left it, without dropping one word on the ſubject 


of all others the moſt important to Mrs. Littleton, 


who, a novice in guilt, wanted courage to mention 


her intereſting fituation ; but when the day after Chriſ- 
ttana's departure he ſpoke of returning to Ireland, the 
long: pent anguiſh burſt out; ſhe avowed her ſituation 


* & deluge of . and waited that anſwer bes 


| ar to give. 
Folding ber in 6 her, at in 
all the tranſports they had ſhared, the word marriage 
never eſcaped his lips; worlds would the affec- 
tionate Mr. . owe if it were in his power to 
marry her. 
Mrs. Littleton's bloodleſs "A funk « on his ſhoulder. 
It had been his unhappy fate to be united early in 


life to a woman deſtitute of the power to charm like 
his dear Sarah. She was old, peeviſh, and ugly, but 
rich; and ſuch as ſhe was, though he did not live with 


her, he could not unmarry her. | 
Tears, hyfterics, and every tender exceſs of oo 
followed this en, 


— 
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Mr. Hanſon? N — eee. with 
her's ; he ſat by her bedſide, bewailed their hard fate, 
and at length propoſed going off to America, where 
they might be every thing to each other. | 

Mrs. Littleton's mind, naturally weak, was ener- 
rated by her ſituation; ſhe was one of thoſe firaight= 
laced ladies, who made not the ſmalleſt allowance 
for female frailty, and naturally expected as little 
charity from others; ſo that Mr. Hanſon was very 
right in concluding g ſhe would , accede to his 
propoſal. 

What is done baſely, ſhould alſo, Mr. Hanſon 
knew, be done ſafely.” While Mrs. Littleton 
was fatiguing herſelf about diſpoſing of her little pro- 
perty, he was taking very effectual methods to ſave 
her every kind of trouble on that ſcore. Lord of the 
miſtreſs of the houfe, he ranged through the apart- 
ments without controul or delicacy ; and having fixed 
his eye on a ſcrutoire, about which Mrs. Littleton was 
very uneaſy, as it contained, the ſaid, all Lady Magda- 
lena's valuable papers, particularly the certificate of her 
marriage, Mr. Hanſon choſe to gratify his curioſity at 
the expence of the locks, after Mrs. Littleton was re- 

tired for the night; but though he found ſeveral papers 
of conſequence, the one he was in ſearch of was in a 
fafer place. : 

This was a tranſaction of which Mrs. Littleton 
always remained ignorant ; for ſhe was next morning 
alarmed by the cry of fire, and though affured the root 
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muſt fall in immediately, would not leave her chamber 


till ſhe had awakened her young — — and deſoended 


with him in her arms. 


A few wearables were all, befides the plate, which | 
was principally Lady Magdalena“ s, that could be 


ſaved; and as Mrs. Littleton: had quite made up her 
mind to the America buſineſs, the allowed the ſooner 
it was put in execution, the better. The child might 


be left with Chriſtiana, whom Mr. Hanſon was fure to 


find in London ; ; fo off fet the fond pair, with Doro 


thy, Mrs. Littleton” s handſome maid, and Malter 


Horace, in one poſt ehaiſe. Fa 

Arrived at London, an American veſſel was found, 
which had juſt cleared outwards, and Mrs. Littleton: 
Having nothing to do but to deliver Lady SIE Ss 
child to Chriſtiana, agreed to fail in her. | 


Two vexatious things, however, ſeemed to menace 


a deſtruction of the well-coneerted plan; Chriſtiana 
could not be found, and after ſending their little bag- 
gage on board, Mr. Hanſon, with ck and delicate 
confuſion, inquired how his charmer had prepared we 
the voyage, and their future ſubſiſtence. 


Mrs. Littleton was ſpeechleſs ; it was an inquiſition 
which would certainly have quite as well become her 


to make, as to anſwer : the reſult was, that it was in- 


 diſpenfibly requiſite to pay down fixty pounds ; and 
though very rich in love, the fond couple, their maid, 


and charge had not, as Mr, Faun ſaid, five pounds 


amongſt them. | h 
| Mr.. 
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Mr. Hanſon, who was equally ready with Mes. 
Littleton to place confidence m the maid Dorathy, 
| had prevailed on the former to paſs for his wife at the 
lodgings, and - ſhe now felt it would be mafery to 
loſe that which it was not happineſs to Poſſeſs: 1 
what was to be done ? 

Mr. Hanſon folded his arms, and looked diſmal; 
Mrs. Littleton wept; and the roſy-cheeked maid 
Dorothy fretted herſelf pale. But at lait, when de- 
ſpair ſat brooding on the ſoul of poor Mrs. Littleton, 
when Mr. Hanfon had been abſent two whole days, 
and when Dorothy had changed the laft zuinea, the 
truant returned with a brow on Which renovated hope 
was bid to fit in triumph, while, under oath of ſecrecy, 
he revealed to Mrs. Littleton a propoſal which had, 
he ſaid, that day been made him, from which the 
ſtarted with horror; it was fimply that of finally 
adopting or rather ſtealing young Horace, for which 
 trifling piece of ſervice the Earl of Gauntlet, he faid, 
would reward them with affluence. 

In Mrs. Littleton's preſent deſperate circumſtances 
and ſituation, is it WY to add her horror was 
tranſient ? 

But though thus ſeduced ſtep by fiep into an ation 
which but to have heard ſuggeſted a few months before 
would have made her tremble, though happy in 
the apparent increaſing fondneſs of the man the loved, 
and though preſented with a number of the little offer- 
ings to vanity which pleaſe and gratify a fond female, 
more 
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moments wken To 8 ſmote her, x ſhe felt 


part of the anguiſh ſhe was inflicting, and when her 
fallen ſtate, from the reſpectable widow of a brave 
officer, to the miſtreſs of a married adventurer, whoſe . 


_ deep policy was every hour more exident, and who at 
ſome moments ſhe feared as much as at others ſhe 
loved, filled her with confuſion and regret. ; 4 
It was in cne of thoſe painful paroxyſms ſhe wrote 


the letter to Chriſt ana, poor Chriſtiana ! who at that 


moment ſhe was more than ſuſpicious was an inno- 


cent party in the barbarous cheat put on her Lady; 
but regret and reflection were now equally vain, as the 
die was caſt, and the ſhip n. before the vi 


to her deſtined port. 

But whatever melancholy ſenſation one * the 
mind of Mrs. Littleton, or as ſhe was now called Mrs. 
Hanſon, Mr. Hanſon enjoyed profound tranquillity ; 
ſo well had he acquitted himfelf in the buſineſs, and ſo 


perfectly were the Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Gauntlet. 
_ pleaſed with bis zeal and activity, that Mr. Whittal 


not only remitted every kind of expence he had been 


I at, but added a fourth bank note of equal value with 


the other three. When, therefore, Mr. Hanſon ſet his 


foot on American ground, with four thouſand pounds. 


- in his pocket, and no other drawback on his felicity 
than a fond woman, for whom he cared very little, a 
fine boy he wiſhed in heaven, and a roſy-cheeked 


 Garafel, of whom be thought more than of any thing 
| | but 


.. el oe ne eto ¾——9[Ü?e»f t ee 
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but his four thouſand pounds, he was one of the 
happieſt men in the province; for, beſides the fortune 


1 we have juſt mentioned, Mrs. Hanſon was, as be 


concluded, agreeably ſurpriſed when he informed 
her | he was * to a lucrative poſt in the 
revenue. 

Mrs. Littleton, _ was now far 1 in ber 
pregnancy, and felt her mind, weak at the beſt, fink 
at the approach of the trying hour of child-birth, 
could not but fee the regular train by which a ſeene 
of iniquity, in which the was a principal actor, was 
conducted. The place ſo opportune, the large ſums 
oftentatiouſly ſhewed to her by her huſband, and the 
expectancy of further advantages, all contnbuted to 
convince her of the importance of that ſervice he had 
rendered hes friends, and the magnitude of that injury 
ſhe had done to her's ; the fond and diſtracted mother 
was continually before her ; ſhe heard her cries, and 
felt her agonies: if the experienced a moment's cef- 
ſation from torture, it was when laviſhing a thouſand 
tender careſſes on the innocent victim to avarice and 


\ cruelty. 


For ſome time Mr. Hanſon did take the trouble to 
ſooth the perturbed ſpirit of his repentant companion z 
and as he trembled leſt the compunction the felt might 
lead to a diſcovery, he reſolved to become a widower, 
and make her his own legal property. 

The truth is, the incumbrance of the old wife was 
an invention to alarm and throw the credulous woman 
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more into his power ; had he married her in England, 


' the would have had but one tie on her ſecrecy and 


compliance in the fituation to which he reduced her, 


ſhe. had many ; but now, he confidered thoſe, who 


would not dare to entertain and encourage the difaf- 
fection of a wife, would not have the ſame ſcruples in 


regard to a woman who was her own agent, and 


whoſe fituation would gain credit to a ſtory ſo 


| evidently ſubverſive of the tender inteteſt of ov 
heart. 


Mrs. Littleton could not but be pleaſed with the joy 


her huſband exprefſe: 4 at the news he pretended to re- 


ceive of his wiſe's death, and the cagernets, as well as 


delicacy, he ſhewed in eſpouſing her. Pretending bu- 


fineſs, he carried her to New Fork, bays. 2 they were - 


= privately married. 
The journey, taken at an clement ſeaſon, was 


| fatal to the miſerable bride ; the was delivered of z 


fiill-born infant on her return to Philadelphia, and 
brought to her houſe in a ſtate of health that alarmed 
the medical people, whom Mr. Hanfon immediately 
ſent for. 


Mr. Flint 1 now devoted himſelf to the duties of 


| his office with a zeal which, added to his regard for 
character, would have ſoon eftabliſhed a friendly inter- 


courſe between his family and thoſe of the moſt re- 


ſpectable ſettlers at Philadelpha; and his houſe might 
have been crowded by viſiters, had not the fituation: 

of the wretched miſtreſs, who carried death in her face, 
| ; | nnd 


1 
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and remorſe in her heart, precluded à pothbakty of 
paying and receiving viſits. 

As Mrs. Hanſon grew weaker, her anguiſh became 
intolerable. Mr. Hanſon had worn the maſk till he 
was weary; it now dropped, and his wife's fick 
chamber was no place for him. Lad 

Horace was old enough to know and feel, whale his 
mamma, as he was now in the conſtant habit of call- 
ing her, hung on him with a fondneſs as tender as 
touching, that he was treated with conſtrained civility 
by her huſband. As to Dorothy, while her miſtreſs 
lay ill, who fo proper as her to keep the keys, and 
manage the houſe ? She had no time to pay any at- 
tention to him; beſides, her own health was © 
very indifferent, ſhe was obliged to take country air 
more than once during Mrs. Hanfon's lngering 
decline. 

As her laſt GA advanced, Mrs. Hanſon be- 
came more and more defirous to make atonement tor 
the injury ſhe had done Magdalena; and contiding her 
ſentiments to Dorothy, wrote a long penitential letter, 
which ſhe addrefled to Mr. Adderly, and enjoined her 
to fer.d to England by the firſt packet. 

Dorothy, the roſy-cheeked Dorothy, was in high 
favour with her maſter, and could not, without 
breaking a ſolemn compact between him and her, fend 
any letter to England which was not firſt fubmitted 
to his inſpeCtion ; the reſult of which was, getting 

another ſervant to ſuperintend the domeſtic affairs, and 
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placing Dorothy wholly about her miſtreſs, not only 
with the view of intercepting letters ſent by any 
other means, but to prevent the affiduity and tears of 
the boy from being rewarded by too unlimited a con- 
fidence. : | 85 . 
Whether the dying woman, tormented by the re- 

- proaches of her own conſcience, and ſeverely hurt by 1 
her huſband's neglect, was leſs credulous than ſhe had 0 
been, or whether it was the thought of the moment, a 

- It is impeffible to ſay ; but ſhe ſent Horace, in her own + = 
name, to the moſt reſpectable miniſter in the place, to v 
requeſt he would viſit her; and the firſt notice Mr. 1 
Hanſon had of the matter, was the entrance of the very — 
unwelcome gueſt into his houſe. OE 

Mr. Hanſon was very happy in reſpect to bis reli= 
gious principles; he might at this moment have 
adopted what form of worſhip he pleaſed, but he now 
choſe to be in a ſanctificd paſſion, when a clergyman 
entered his doors; his dear wite, he proteſted, thould - 

die in the diflenting faith, in which ſhe had always 
hved, and he was certain ſhe had not ſent for that 


gentleman. - 
This the gentleman. readily admitted; but added; 

that his friend, whom the had ſent for, being confined ] 

to his bed, CCC of hin 

_ kttle boy. 2 8 and 
D the little boy!“ aden Mr. Hanſon, fou 

too much agitated to remember what was due to his wor 

3 d Cert 
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« Is he your father, my dear? aſked . 
man, with a diſpleaſed countenance. 

6 No, __ he is only my poor manama's bas. 
band. | 

cShew me the way. +8 

And in ſpite of a declaration from Mr. Hanſon, 

that his houſe was his caſtle, the clergyman was con- 
ducted by the child into the fick chamber, followed 
alſo by Mr. Hanſon, who, pale, enraged, and trem- 
bling, expected no leſs than a full confethon from his 
wie. 
If ſuch the poor woman's intentions, they 
were prevented by faintings, (which now continued 
ſucceſſively, and ſhe had only ſtrength to requeſt the 
gentleman would have the 3 to viſit her next 
day. 

Never had che roſ y- cheeked Dorothy ſeen fo ſtern 

a glance directed to her from her kind maſter, nor 
indeed never had ſhe lefs deſerved it; as the watch the 
kept on her miſtreſs was fo inceſſant, that the child, 
whoſe anxious gaze explained her halt-uttered mean- 
ings, could not make the moſt trifling reply ſhe did 
not note. 

Mr. Hanſon, howerer, from thas hour kept wach 
himſelf, re- aſſuming the fondneſs be once profetied, 
and atfecting the moſt profound ſorrow o very pro- 
found and unutterable, as nearly perſuaded the dying 
woman it was not the want of, but the excels of ten- 
cerneſs that kept him from living by her bedüde. 
During 
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Per i Hanſon, fie would not let Harace leave her; 
but collecting all her firength and ſpirits to one point, 
implored her huſband to reſtore . 
injured mother and | 
<< Sally! my dear Sally! l < tale 
' care what you 1ay ; do not ruin your huſband.*? 
Tell me not of ruin,” faltered Mrs. Hanſon, my 
ſoul is in torture; promiſe you wil! 
* 4 1-do; Ido,“ he cagerly- OY «1 will by 
4 1 HY 


„One thing more; Jam ill, very ill, 5 


of death is on me; but Iman have kigs Ent to Ef 
- land; he muſt go to my brother. 
e Hcy he ſhall.'? | 


« Alas! Mr. Hanſon, would to God I tured 40 - 


truſt uu! 
— Not trait me, Sally! my dear Bally? By the God 
— my n and * wy ſoul's 
n Hanſon, for in this I 447 no! 
truſt to any intereſted being; I mean to make this re- 
1 

4 The miniſter! Oh, Sally! po wil than ruin me 
= your dying breath ou will reveal—""__ 
No, I will not; you have promiſed, and Oh! 


remember how ſacred the promiſe to a ſoul on the 


verge of eternity; will you remember that? 


8 


n 
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N ee forget a with of wy 
De” Sally! 8 ; 
| was to his 1 e Horace, you. are old 
enough to remember; I tell you T ans not, and Mr. 
Hanſon knows who #5, your mother ; he E to 
reſtore you to her. 

Mx. . again; à torrent of 
„ which all the hoſt of heaven were ad- 
jured to witneſs, were paſſing his lips, when convul- 
fions ſeized the poor mortal to whom they were ma 
dreſſed, and ſhe expired before night. 

Mr. Hanſon could now think of his — de 
recollected, that to his wife's parting breath, in pre- 
ſence of a doctor, who had been ſummoned to adm 
niſter the laſt cordial, and pocket the laſt fee, ſhe per- 
ſiſted in declaring the child was neither his nor her's ; 
in adjuring him to commit him to the care of ber 
brother, and, finally to reſtore him to his” mo- 
ther, the whole forming that kind of intereſting m 

tery as might be remembered. Had there been n0 
witneſs but the child himſelf, means might have dern 
found to quiet him; but as matters ſtood, he dared 
not hazard a common contingeney by ſending hi 
out of the way; ſtill leſs did he chuſe to keep: lim in 
the eye of curioſity; his character and his intereſt were 
at ſtake; therefore, reſolving to make à virtue of ne- 
ceſſity, he ſent for the good clergyman, and, as the 
ſureſt mode of enforcing belief, EY to ſacrifice 
vo. Hts 3 his 


eee eee 


grace, beſought him to take on himſelf the trouble of 
ſending the boy to Europe, not without ſtrong ex- 


preffions of reſentment at his wife's doub: of hes care 


ol the child, whom however he declared ſhould be his 


The clergyman, who was as ſenſible as devout, 


could not but acknowledge the requeſt was exttaordi- 
- nary; HS ee eps PFGE 5 
might be intended to his fick friend. | 


Mr. Hanſon, who hed very cogent renfons-to- pre- 


vent the poor weeping boy's being talked of, expreſſed 


ſo much anxiety to perform his promiſe to his wiſe, 


and fo much impatience at any delay, that the clergy- 


man entirely forgetting the oath of the preceding day, 
conſented to take a joint ſhare in the concern of ſend- 
ing the lad to his uncle, which an opportunity offered 


of doing before Mrs. Hanſon was buried; and he 
wrote to a friend at Briſtol, Where a ſhip was imme- 
diately bound, to receive the boy, and ſend him to 
Merionethſhire to Mrs. Hanſon's brother, a clergyman 
of probity and — who was maſter of a free 


grammar-ſchool. 


A awful; ae could 


not fail of retaining a place r 


af ſeven years old, although the few days he remained 


with Mr. Hanſon, he treated him with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs, and his young heart, now bereft of one ma- 


c B or Yes when RY 3 
„„ Hanſon's 
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Hanſon- < cetiaifhto-tellide him to his mother — 


be fulfilled. 
Mr. Lewis . Horace with true Cambrian 
hoſpitality ; he had heard from his ſiſter when the 


loſt her own ſon, and therefore would have known, | 


notwithſtanding her defire to conſign this lad to him, 
that he was not her's, had ſhe not ſo far cluded 
the cloſe attendance of the roſy-cheeked Dorothy as 
to write a few incoherent lines to her brother, beſcech- 
ing him to be a father to her adopted fon; and as he 
had never heard of her from the time of her departure 
from England, he became curious to learn all the child 
could remember of her ſtrange hiſtory. bf 
Mr. Lewis was very learned, din a ON 
ſimple integrity of heart, as effectually laid him open 
to flagrant impoſition, and prevented his ſuſpecting 
deceit till he ſuffered by it. It was a ftrange ſtory the 
child told, but it might be exactly true; and as he 
found he had a brother-in-law of ſome reſpectability, 
he was diſpoſed to think the beſt of him: Mr. Han- 
ſon's punctual remittances of the money for the boy's 
board and clothes, was a proof of his juſtice, though 
the dropping all epiſtolary correſpondence, and ceaf- 
ing to teſtify the ſmalleſt curioſity in reſpect to his 
health, morals, or improvements, were none of his 
affection or humanity. His neglect, however, acted 
as a ſtimulus on old Lewis as long as he hved, and 
his ſucceffor, who, though more'a man of the world, 
12 | adopted 
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ed his watt regard for the elegant unfinded 
youth. EZ | 
Horace by degrees thought on paſt Sond was 
dream of youth, and at length ceaſed to weep with 
impatience, to hope, to expect the time when Mr. 
Hanſon would perform the engagement fo ſolemnly - 
enforced by his wife, ſo facredly promiſed by himſelf, 
of «© reſtoring the child to his injured mother; — he 
knew nat the riches, the pride, or the power of him 
He onc called father; and ſo much had high living 
and profperity improved his perſon, that it was not 
till long after he was told he had no father, no friend, 
no patron but Sir Solomon Muſhropm, when bid to 
look up to him with humble gratitude for that ſup- 
port he dearly earned, that he could, by combining 
eircumſtances and recollections, be certain his poor 
mammaẽ's huſband, ——— 
and the fame identical perſon. | 
Iſaac Muſtroom, who kad figured in the great 
world in the ſeveral characters of thoe-black to a Jew 


broker, pencil and ſlipper- ſeller in St. Paul's church- 
Uff's follower, money- broker, man of the ton, huſ- 

band to a woman of faſhion, whoſe heart, had it been 
endowed with an atom of feeling, he muſt have broken 
long before ſhe died ofa ſurfeit, and, laſtly, as receiver 
ef ſtolen goods, having been tranſported for the laſt 
offence, he cafily obtained liberty to FECOTMMENGE his 
manceuvres in the Colomes. 


But 


— 
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But though he did not want for money, be could 
not get connexions or correſpondence, not even among 
the tribe of Abraham, for Iſaae Muſhroom was not « 
man of charaFer; but it had fortunately happened; 
his Lady being Iriſh, he, on ſome occaſion, did am 
act of kindneſs in the money way for one of her near 
relations, who accepted the obligation without aſking 


about his charucten; that relation was father to the 


beautiful and honourable Mrs. Montreville, afterwards 
Counteſs of Ganntlet, who, at her worthy father's re- 
queſt, wrote to her good friend, Mr. Hanſon, in his be- 
half. Iſaac Muſhrooms had plenty of what Mr. Hanſon 
moſt loved, Money; and Mr. Hanſon having 
that which Mr. Solomons found moſt need of, 
" Character, p _ 8 _ to ſupport each 
other. 

Mr. Hanſon had the name of great W 
exports, while Mr. Muſhroom found the * ſtood 
the riſk, and ſhared the proſt. 1423S 

This league laſted as long e 
was worn out with vice rather than age, lived; and 
though ſuch a weakneſs cannot be charged to Ihas 
Muſhroom during his life, he certainly did manifeſta 
feaſe of gratitude at bis death, by leaving all hie 
wealth to his friend Mr. Hanſon, on the expreſs'con- 
dition of his dropping the name of Hanſon, und 
taking up that of Muſhroom, which condition Mr. 
Hanſon was very ready to accept; and the Honours 
able Mr. and Mrs. Montreville having become Lord 


L 3 and 
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and 4 Lady C 3 he recollected certain Seien for 
which, though when executed, he had thought him- 
felf well rewarded now,—that he was not only a man 


of character, but fortune, his ſecrecy ought to bear a 

+ higher price; he accordingly left a deputy in his 
place, and embarked for England „to viſit his noble / 
— 9 * 
| re 
CHAP. Xx. 1 L 
The Conttufen of the Ing So. ry 9 
* — | he 
TRE "any the intereſt, the virtue, and the tal 
Sdſband of the lovely Counteſs of Gauntlet were H: 
now tranſplanted to the Britiſh Court, where the 1 
reader has been already informed the extraordinary * cov 
- qualities of her mind and perſon pleaſed fore, divert ] 
ed others, and ſurpriſed all... por 
Mr. Hanſon was . han 
reſidence juſt as her Ladyſhip was taking the opinion wel 
of a jeweller on the value of ſome fine diamonds, Lor 
preſented to her by the huſband of her moſt intimate Indi 


| female friend. ed 
=]. « Hanſon!” 2 
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„ Hanſon! Ser the | Earl, i Hanſon ! ** 
the devil brings him here! 

1 Hanſon l' exclaimed the Counteſ Oh the 
horrid naſty fellow! what does he want? 

hs Whatever he wants, ſaid the Earl, e ma 
free him. 

« You may, if you pleaſe, Lord Gauntlet; dut 
| beſides the little houſe, I muſt poſitively ride with 
Lord Dupero this morning; he requeſts it in the card 
which accompanied the jewels, VO cannot be 

refuſed. | | 
| «© The jewels are certainly very fine,” replied his 
Lordſhip, ** and I think 1 will fee this fellow below.”” 

„Do, my dear Lord, and ſay any thing you pleat 
for me to the brute. Good morning !** 

The Earl bowed to the ground, and having feen 
her Ladyſhip's pretty foet and ankle graſped by her 
tall valet as ſhe vaulted into her ſaddle, ordered Mr. 
Hanſon to be ſhewn to his ſtudy, if the place where 
he dreſſed, and where a few books were every mag 
covered with powder, could be fo called. 

His Lordſhip did not find Mr. Hanſon fo unim- 
portant a viſiter as he expected; he was dreſſed in 
handſome mourning, came in his own faſhionable - 
well-appointed carriage; and as ſoon av, wath his 
Lordſhip's permiffion, he was ſeated, talked of the 
India Bonds, Navy Bills, and Bank Stock he inherit- 
ed from a. friend, on the trifling conftideration of 


+4 _ taking 
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taking bis name, und that be was come to England to | 


. | obtain an act of Parliament for ſo domg. 


With this converſation my Lord was the leſs likely - 


to be entertained, as his viſiter, who, in writing to 
him after his wife's death, had mentioned a mortality 


in his family, in a way that was interpreted by the 
Peer and Peereſs exactly agreeable to their own 


withes; was'now moſt provokingly filent on the ſub- 
ject of moſt conſequence to the Earl and his beauti- 
ful Counteſs. 1 | f 
Mr. Hanſon, VE whoſe character rote in 
price with his fortune, ſpoke of the value of his place 
in: America with contempt, and of the fituation with 


diſcuſt;/ as the troubles were already menacing every | 
province; and, in ſhort, was ſo completely inde- 


_ pendent, that he ventured to ſpeak of a contract, 
which; if the diſturbances ended in a war, muſt be 
Ire body, and which, in confidential hands, 


might be made productive e wow could 


procure it for a friend. 


Lord des ur was in many reſpects extretiiely Now 


+ be was often ſeized with à conve- 


tient ae add bad the tnieforturis io be; ol m | 


sccaſions, very dim-ſighted; but none of theſe impe- 
aiments happened juſt now to affect him; he per- 
fectly underſtood how a large ſor of money, of 


which no nobleman ſtood in more need, might come 


mto his own hands; and as ſoon as his Lady and 
Lord Dupero had repoſed themſelves after the fatigue 


* 


of 
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of theis ride, he took an — of of talking over 


the affair with her Ladyſhip. 
„Well now, cried the Counteſs, | & it is * 


the moſt provoking thing in nature for a horrid fellow 


to get a heap of money Who has not a fingle idea 
how th ele it certainly will be 


clever enough if you can contrive to hold the bank 


for him; 'but 1 can't underſtand how that is to be 


done. 


My Lord put himſelf in the attitude of a man Who 


was perfectly maſter of his own ideas, and willing to 
make them as clear to the conception of others; but 
her Ladyſhip- begged the might not be teaſed with 
particulars 5 if my Lord would Juſt ſay in thme words 


what was. to be done, the would fend for Lord Dupera, 


and make him or ſomebody elſe do it. 

The Earl bowed, ſmiled, and PREY * The 
contrack. 

Lady Gauntlet was the rage; 1. war broke out, 
the contract was gained, and Mr. Hanfon became 
firſt Mr. Solomon Muſhroom, the contractor, and 
afterwards Sir Solomon Muthroom, the Member af 
Parliament, and great newſpaper orator, under the 
auſpices of his noble friends and patrons, the E 
and Counteſs of Gauntlet. * | | 

Horace, when, inftead of being ſent to college from 
the grammar-fchool, he was brought to Penry to 
write ſpeeches, could not eomprehend how ſuch 
miracles had been worked; he was a diſciple of 

L 5 | Sophocles, 


e 
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Sophodles, and N ene of the tk N A 
rinths through which worldly. wifdom works its 


F- 3 * 


As ſoon as, by the help of his own n obſervations 8 | 


recollections, he had convinced himſelf that Sir 
Solomon Muſhroom was the identical Mr. Hanſon, 


whom his mamma Littleton had ſo earneſtly im- 
plored to reſtore him to his injured and unfortunate. 
mother, a number of other particulars were revived 
in his memory, which at once ſurpriſed, delighted, | 


_ diftrefied, and enraged him. 

Sir Solomon Muſhroom's conduct was not fuck 
as tended either to elucidate, reheve, or mollify; 
the recollections, to which the mind of Horace was 


perpetually recurring, appeared to have totally eſcaped 


his ,niemory ; nor did he, by the ſmalleſt hint, indi- 


cate that he knew ſuch beings as Mr. or Mrs. Hanſon 


ever exiſted. 


Nothing indeed can be Sronger proof 4 


bility attached to extreme vanity than the aid Sir 


Solomon Muſhroom gladly received from the talents 
of a young man of univerſal reading and ſtrong 


memory, whoſe fine mind was endowed with faculties 
« ftrew flowers in the path of ſcience, when there 


were ſo many exiſting and potent reaſons why he, of 


all others, ſhould have been kept in the ſhade, igno- 
rant of the change in his. name, circumſtances, and 
exaltation. But Sir Solomon, when poor, conſidered 
_ riches as the grand atchievement of human wiſdom, 


and, 


— 
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and, when rich, had nothing ſo much at heart as to 


be thought wiſe; delighted with the talents, lan- 
guage, and erudition which he contrived to make in 
appearance his own, -he never thought of the penalty 
vanity would inflict. on his feeling and felf-love, till 


one rainy evening, after reviſing a long ſpeech for the - 


paper, which Sir Solomon choſe to perſuade others, 
and tried to believe himſelf, was his own, the young 
man, with a dignified, though reſpectful carneſineſs, 
both of voice and look, reminded his patron of his 
and his wife's promile. 

The error of his conduct firuck like lightning on 


Sir Solomon's mind; he had ſolemnly affured the Earl 


and Counteſs the object of their apprehenfion was no 
more; what he withed to forget himſelf, he had 
never ſuppoſed a boy, a mere boy, would prefume to 
remember; and he wonld in this moment have facri-- 
ficed every rhetorician from Demoſthenes down to Sir 
Joſeph Mawby, or even chicken Taylor, to replace 
the modeller of his own eloquent orations in the 
Welch grammar-ſchool, from whence he took bim; 
he had, however, one certain card which ſerved ham 
in all exigencies; | . 

« With that low cunning, which in fools ſupplies, 

«© And amply too, the place of being wiſe ; 

« With that ſmooth talichood, whot- appearance charms, 

« And reaſon of each wholeſome doubt difarms,”” 


he affected to be moved almoſt to tears. Vain 26K now 
was to deny his own identity, he lamented the angel 
1 he 
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with pretended nn that, had hone feared to 
wound his high fpirit, he would have before told him, 
- that he was the illegitimate offspring of a relation of 

Mrs. Hanſon's; that the injuries and misfortunes, 


which indeed were part of his beloved wife's: laſt 


words, alluded to the treatment of her relation from 


| his father, which it would anſwer no purpoſe now to 
. relate, as both the OG eee har ana. 


fince in their graves. | 


The black and penetrating „„ 
quizer watched every muſcle in the face of the callous 


ſpeaker; and though practice and intereſt combined 


to bronze his viſage, it could not ſtand the inqui- 
fition ;—he bluſhed; and Horace rifing, ſternly replied, 
<< By what misfortune it is in your power thus to 


brand the fame of my mother, I know not, but cer= 


tain I am you do brand it. I will not believe I am 
the abject thing you ſay I am, till I have your autho- 
rity that what you have {aid is true; give me inſtant 
proof Who were my parents: the blood which this 
moment ſwells my ſoul, and throbs in every vein, 
cannot be fo deſpicable as you {for what end I am 
- not capable of Judging) have painted it. 


% Young man, replied Sir Solomon, take care; 


I am your only friend; you are a poor outcaſt, de- 
pendant on my mercy ; and do you preſume to charge 
me with a falſchood ? do you owe me no reſpett ??? | 


- 66. Prove 


* 
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.66 Prove to me who and what Iam; I hall then 
better know what reſpe& I ought to owe you ; again 


demand who were my parents? 
Sir Solomon was noupluſed. 


«« Who were your parents! Have I not already fant 


you are a baſtard ?** 

«+ How, men 

Sir Solomon alſo aroſe. 
| . ͤ ͤ wit 
brained an inquiſitor the peace and honour of the 
living relations of a frail mother, whoſe ſhame, which 
they conſider as buried with her, would again revive? 
Make yourſelf eaſy, Sir; curb the fiery ſpirit which 
ſo ill becomes you; mg 


me. 


Sir Solomon then rang for is valet, and denn 
his chamber, leaving Horace in fixed aftorathme 
under the- painful conviction that the ſchool of 
Sophocles was not the ſchool of the world. 


From this hour Sir Solomon Muſhroom remem- 
bered how much he was every moment adding to the 


| poor youth's injuries, and never was the moſt poiſon- 


ous reptile more obnoxious to a timid mind than th 
fight of Horace to him; to mortify and get nd of. 


him were the objects of his meditation, when he eld 
ſuſpected the growing partiality of his eldeſt daughter 

by the rofſy-cheecked Dorothy. The obtervation 
which confirmed this ſuſpicion increaſed his hatred z 


and after inſulting the native dignity of foul which, 
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in a ſpite of oppreſſion, weld foar above the mean 
triumph of riches and power, by propoſing various 
mean occupations for his ſubſiſtence, he at length, 


as he flattered himſelf, -caſt the hateful burthen off 


for ever. 2 


Horace, who carried in | bis deſpairing mind a 15 


viction of the falſehood endeavoured to be impoſed 


on bim by Sir Solomon, and the keen reſentments | 


which were the natural conſequence of ſuch con- 
viction, had acquired a ſtern and reſerved habit, which 


was far from being a genial trait in his character. 


But- long before the voyage to India was comple ed, 


his confidence in Sophocles revived; and had he not 
beers threwn- on the Nabobs and Nabobeſſes of that : 


happy country immediately on his arrival, when the 
Colonel departed to join his regiment, if the little 
more he ſaw of the ſchool of the world had not 
endeared the great deal leſs of that of Sophocles, he 


might have returned to Europe a rich Nabob, and 


made ſpeeches for himſelf. 
- Horace fo faithfully and honcurably entered on the 


duties of his place, that he ſoon became an adept in | 


every point, except that moſt ſtudied by his com- 


peers; they all ſaved money, while he could barely 


live. Time, however, muſt have quickened his ideas, 


had not the news reached Calcutta that General 


Matthews's army were expected to have ſome fevere 


conflicts with Tippoo, whoſe troops were drawing in 


vaſt numbers towards Bedamore. 


Horace 
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Horace ſtood aghaſt at the news; his friend, his 
paternal friend, the only being to whoſe kindnets his 
heart beat with reſponſive gratitude, might be 
wounded; no affectionate being near to ſtauch the 
ſacred vital ſtream ; he might fall, his beloved remains 
lie expoſed on the unhallowed ground, no grateful 
hand to cover them. His varying cheeks were deluged 
with tears; it was no time to deliberate ; orders were 
forwarding to the army; he exchanged the pen for 
the truncheon, and almoſt expuring with agitation and 
fatigue, preſented himſelf before his patron. _ 
The Colonel mildly blamed bim for giving up an 
advantageous, lucrative, and riſing fituation, in ex- 
change for one of danger, fatigue, and uncertainty. 

Horace might have adduced his motives in very fewe 
words, had he been able to ſpeak at all; he bathed 
the Colonel's hand with tears; and as the language 
of the heart was preciſely that his patron beſt under- 
ſtood, as well as preferred to the fineſt turned periods 
of the moſt ſtudied eloquence, he was received to the 
warm heart he venerated without a ſecond reproof. 
Horace was too young and too ſang uine a foldier to 
be truſted with any. difinguithed poſt in battle ; but 
it was not the honour, it was the danger of tus friend 
he was anxious to ſhare. 

The Colonel, on the contrary, was Sede to 
prevent a young man from ruſhing into peril who 
could not add to the kill. or ſtrength of the troops, 

and privately applied to the General to appoiat him 
| ta 


to command a guard on a magazine of ammunition, a 


poſt of confidence and importance, on the day when: 


the ſortie, which, in the deſperation of their then 


fituation, was determined on. a 

Three hours, the evening before that fatal day, were 
| paſſed in private converſation between Colonel Buha- 
nun and his young friend; the former exhorting the 
Atter to obey what he called ow cruel commands of 
the General. 


„ Why, * 1 be. am ] here ? wherefore did K | 
leave Calcutta, if not to ſhare your N to 1 


or at leaſt to die with vous? 


The Colonel was ſolemn, not dcjefted; be recur: 


to paſt events, and reminded the young man of other 
means of doing honour to his memory, if he ſhould 


5 fall, than dying; he opened to him every ſecret of his 


- heart, charged him with commiſſions no leſs ſacred 
than intereſting if he fell, and bid him claim a ſhare 


of his glory if he returned victorious. Nothing leſs _ 


than the confidence the Colonel, at this awful period, 
repoſed in Horace could have reconciled the latter, 


after all, to the feparation ; but certain ſolemn obliga- 


tions, to which only one other being in the world was 


- privy, on the promiſe of executing which the Colonef - 


declared the peace of his laſt moments reſted, and 


hich was of that fort of folemi binding and deli= 


cate nature, which convinced him, the fervice requi- 

red was dearer far than life to his beloved friend, 

changed NI SHERI the poſt he was 
| commanded. 


% 
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combat Ws > guard into = melancholy eee. 


cence. 
Sed and feen we the parting. The Colonel, 
having totally difapproved the late arrangements of 
the army, felt a ſecret preſentiment of the fatal event 
of the coming day, and retired in filence from Horace, 
who took his , 
march. 
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ſortie was made with that determined zeal and bravery 
which diftinguiſh Britiſh troops, but the enemy were 
ſuperior in the proportion of one hundred to ones 
the Seapoys were ſtruck with a fudden panic, and 
fled ; the few Europeans who eſcaped carnage were, 
"2 thoſe left in garriſon, driven, rather than marched, 
to handcuffed to each other. 
And is it,”” ſaid Horace, on hearing Cha- 
tale, and comparing it with his own recollection, 


it then where I cannot look round without — 


the miſeries of my fellow-creatures—where affinity 


my wrongs, whoſe powerful arm would have arreſied 
the guilty oppreffor of my parent where be 
„ Lies pierc'd with wounds among the vulgar dead ;” h 
in this ſavage region, in thoſe lamented tad 


1 muſt impatiently bewail, inftead of avenging the 


injuries of my noble mother! and Oh God! did 1 


ſutfer the brave, unſuſpecting, open heart of the f 
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of men to be ic impoſed 0 on * the © ſpecious 0 n of x 2 


monſter ?** - 
This is a reflection chat has probably a> > to 


the reader; but he is already acquainted with the 


reaſons which prevented the communication of his 
ideas in the firſt inſtance, and in the laſt, when he 


received the commands of his friend reſpecting his 
affairs, it was at a time when his ſoul was agonized 


with the repetition of the misfortunes of his youth 


when his heart, torn by the moiſt intereſting recollec- 
tions, was unburthening all its former ſorrows, its 
preſent ſufferings, and future beheſts,. when, to rob 


it of a fingle particle of confidence, would have been 


crud to him, and could not have atfected any of his . 
arrangemeuts. | 


P 


tears by Magdalena's ſad ſtory, though related by 
Chriſtiana, and mutilated by her exclamations, ſelf- 
reproach, and lamentations; and Monſieur, who was 
ordered, after a few months, to return to Pondicherry, 
having obtained permiſſion to take his aſſiſtant with 


of credit to retura to Europe. 
As the war was not concluded, Monteur 2 


point of honour not to leave the garriſon; but though 


Madame, who was not in good health, and who had 


been long uſed to Chriſtiana, felt the loſs ſhe ſhould 
ſuſtain in parting with her, yet it was neceſſary to 
take a witneſs of ſuch n England, where 


Horace 


FI rar 
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Dees Was ee. to 1 his claim, — 
where, as the Colonel had added a codicil to a coun- 
terpart of his former will, which would furniſh him 
with money, he predetermined not only to expoſe, 
but if poſſible, puniſh every party who had been ac- 
ceſſary to his mother's ſorrows, as well as. to exert 
every poſſible means to find ber out, which indeed was 
his firſt wiſh, 
Chxiſtiana cherefore returned to Hom, with Ho- 


race, and Monſieur defiring her to fix a refidence againſt 


their following her, hired a neutral veſſel to carry them 
to the Cape, from whence they got a ſpeedy paſſage 
to Holland, and then took the firſt conveyance to 


Liſbon, in hopes to bear of, if not to meet, Lady Mag- 


dalena. 

The Superior of the Order of Merey, to Cheifiana's 
aſtoniſhment, was yet a fine comely Lady Abbeſs, 
without a ſymptom of mortality about her ; and what 
was ſtill more ſurpriſing, ſhe found her own ſiſter had 
been buried full twelve months before the receipt 
of the loving letter ſhe received at Holly Afh from 
The Lady Abbeſs was well acquainted with the 


villany practiſed on Magdalena, in aun 


her from her ſon.  _ 

The preſent Lord Ganntlet ng his brother, 

was an eventful elucidation of motives, which at the 

time of acting appeared incomprehenſible. To that 
deep and cruel fraud, her ſiſter was ſacrificed, and her 
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loſs was more particularly Ses after the laft inter- 


view, when all diſgrace, which a doubt of her mar- 


nage attached to the houſe of Albertina, was cleared 


by the certificate of the Romiſt Prieſt, and the evi- 
dence of Miſs Knightly, who now, her father being” 
dead, was married to an opulent Portugueſe m merchant; 


and, happy for the Prieſt, he alſo was dead. 


Fhe announcing this fact was extremely agrecable 
to Don Joſeph Tavora Alvarez, as it gave him the 
undifputed and immediate poſſeſſion of the eftate {6 - 


long. forfeited ;* for neither of Don Rinaldo Philip 


Conftodello Albertina's daughters thought of putting = 


apron in competition with honour. . 


The Lady Aurelia fainted away duce Horace Yigh 
introduced to her, and on her recovery e . N28 
that on the death of her ſiſte - | 
What!“ interrupted Chriſtiana, is my Eddy: 
dead? and ſhall I not preſent to her this fine hand- 


fome Cavalier, to make amends for the ers little 


maſter I was ſo wicked as to leave 2”? — 
Horace wept; the infantine remembrarice which he 
conſtantly nouriſhed of his mother, was ſo ſtrengthened. _ 
by his own feelings, and the deſcription of others, that 
die might be truly ſaid to fee her in his mind's eye, and 


to bear the ſenſe of her injuries in his heart's core. 
Irritated as the Abbeſs was at the uſage of her fiſter, 


it would ſeem ſhe had fome pleaſure in retracing thie 


features her heart once preferred, is weld gnding'wik 
n ha m= TOW eye which. bore fo ſtrong a 


reſemblance © 
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at fight of Horace, whom ſhe declared reſembled his 
_ Engliſh grandiather, the was never ſo eaſ as when 
he was in her fight, and inſiſted on having him intro- 
ducedto the Don Joſeph Tavora Alvarez,who, already 
bending under the decripitude of a, premature old age, 
and inſenſible to any greater happineſs than counting 
his immenſe riches, was ſo pleaſed at the compliment, 
æhat though be could not afford to part with a dollar 

during his life, left he ſhould hve to want, he fo- 
lemnly promiſed to leave Horace heir to the Alber- 
himſelf. Xt dts | 

No, ſaid the Lady Abbeſs, « you may write 
to your Eaglith grandfather ; I Will take care you 
mall not appear before him an. indigent beggar, to 
alarm his narrow-hearted fon with fear of pretenſions 
to his fortune; no, you ſhall firſt be preſented to our 


Sovereign, as the future repreſentative of the Don m g 


great grandfather, and then demand the 


Four mother's honour, and the juſtice due to vonn 


from the Admiral. There was a time when, as one of 
Four poets of that day elegantly wrote, 1 
e. Greatas the gods, the exalted chef was feen, 

4 His ftrength like Neptune, and like Mars his mien z 

c Jove o'er: his eyes celeftial glances ſpread, 

& And dawning conqueſts pla, d around his head.” 

17 he retain his ſenſes and his honqur, he wall zealouſty 
affert your's ; but ſhould he, under the Ylberat in- 
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fluence of his favourite ſon, refuſe to W 
you, behold, preſenting a pocket- book, the magnet of 


| SO hand lows) 268 dere obfs,7-opening it, and Ge 
parating a folded paper from a number of Engliſh 


bank notes, for which ſhe had purpoſely exchanged 


the coin of her country, ; is the certificate of your 
mother's marriage, left with me for ſafety, when, trem- 
bling for your fate, ſhe tore herſelf from my boſom, 


and returned to that abhorred country to be mur< 


dered- SE ML PLS Sul at 
6 Murdered!” exclaimed the trembling Horace. £ 
Ak me not—! cannot, reſumed the Abbeſs, 

her cheek pale, and her voice faltering, I cannot re- 


peat the circumſtance ; my fiſter ! the heireſs of the 
firſt family in Portugal! your mother! was firſt dif- 
honoured, and then murdered. - Oh!” continued the 
Superior of the Order of Mercy, the deadly pale of her 


countenance increaſing, ** Oh! that the villain your 


father had fallen by her hand, and that the extirpation 
of his whole race, the child of my virtuous fifter alone 


| excepted, had dependedon the blow !** 


c Good Heavens! Madam, cried 8 as ſoon 
as the breath of the enraged religieuſe failed her, of 


: what are you ſpeaking ? To what horrid acts do you 
allude? My father fall by her hand ! the hand of my 
mother! ſhe whoſe ſoul-ſubduing tendernefs left 


- 


on my then infant mind 1 time can never 


eradicate !”” St 
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6 Ves Sued the Abbeſs, with — rage. 
« your mother, that beautiful child, tender as the 
ring-dove, when ſeduced from her God, her duty, and 
her family, by your unprincipled father, that excellent 
woman! keen as the hawk, and foaring as the eagle, 
when ſhe bleſſed my eyes, after he had baſely deferted 
her, Oh! had ſhe avenged her own injuries, and the 
ſtain, the inſult on the houſe of Albertma, well had 
our race ended with ſuch a glorious act? I May never 
more behold thee, Horace; but remember I, Aurelia 
Conſtodello Albertina, fole ſurviving daughter of that 
once noble, now extin& name, tell thee, my fifter, thy 
mother, was murdered ; let not her blood cry in vam 
for vengeance ; do not ſtamp thyſelf what fraud can- 
not prove thee ; do not baſterdize thine own blood 
Oh! remember thy mother! | 
Scarce had the Superior of the Order of Merey | 
concluded her harangue, when the ſtrength of her body 
being vanquiſhed by the ſuperior force of her great 
ſpirit, ſhe fell lifeleſs before her aſtoniſhed nephew, 
and he was obliged to retire from the reſectory with- 
out affuring the laſt ſurvivor of the name of Albertina, 
that although he did not regret the accident of his 
father not falling by the hand of his mother, he was 
by no means difpoſed to fuffer a ſtain to reſt on her 
fair fame, or 1 ſubmit to = —— of 
her enemies. 
Hs immediately reſolved to ahi the commands of 
s aunt, and the dictates of his reafon, by writing a 
letter 
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poſed to make undue conceſſions, the certainty that * 
the Abbeſs muſt & fe the copy of the lter would bes. 


The NEXT morning he was Lurpriſed to receive inti- 
on from the Don, that at his aunt's requeſt he 


— have the honour to preſent him as the Alber- 


tina heir at Court. As this ſtep was tantamount to 


an actual ſettlement of the eftate, and proved the i inte- | 


reſt the Abbeſs really took in his affairs, he ſent of 
his letters in a packet, by way of Oſtend, aad made 


the neceſſary preparation to appear before their F nigh 


ful Majeſties. 


5 As the eſtate he A att was 3 a8 1 
_ was young, handſome, and had no favour to aſk but 


that of bending his knee before the King and Queen, 
it is unneceſſary to add, he was received with ſmiles, 


| and addreſſed with condeſcenſion, as wherever ther 


are Kings, Courts, and preſentations, chat i is the h 


| and unchangea ble rule. 


It was near a week aſter this important event before 
the Superior of the Order of Mercy had ſo recovered 
the oppreſſion which her vindictive philippic agaiait 
the family and adkerents of the Montrevilles left on 
her ſpirits, as to hear her e s letter to Admira 


Herbert. 5 


Horace indeed ſeemed to all the powers of 


charming the Superior of the Order of Merey, ex- 
ö cpling only that union of ſentiment which would 


regret 


* 


„% 


and in ſpite of the remonſtrances of Chriſtiana, who 
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regret that his father had not fallen by the hand of his 
mother. She approved of every thing he did, and, 


after many attempts at Fs — his argument, | 


that procraſtinating ſhments 
juries; and at length Kum his letter 
to England. 

Chriſtiana, who had been foleny anded acme 
of black beings, at ſuch an immenſe diſtance in point of 
rank in the creation from her white ſelf, who had been 
carried in a palanquin, and called Miffy, was fo much 
mortified at the familiar addreſs of the innumerabie 
ſwarms of miſerable creatures, who, pouring from all 


the obſcure parts of the city, claimed kindred with her, 
that ſhe was in a far greater hurry to leave her native 


country than ſhe had been to return to it. - 
Landed at Harwich, Horace took a chaiſe to Peary, 


recurring to the journey ſhe had before taken in this 
ſtrange country on foot, alone, did not approve of 
being ſent on to London without her young maſter. 
Horace found Penry vaſtly improved ; formerly 
ſmall country houſes | were only occupied by thoſe 


city people, whoſe long induſtry in trade was crowned 
with ſucceſs ; at preſent ſo intolerably unhealthy is 


our ſcurvy hemiſphere become, and ſo refined the na- 
tives, that in the trading ſtreets it will be found nine 
out of ten houſes have treble eſtabliſhments ; they have 
town houſes for buſineſs, and country houfes for 
health, and put their children firſt out to nurſe, and 


Voks Wh «4-8 | then 
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| chen to board; and yet this miſcrable bonner y th Bt 
__ Fuchaſiateof 1 Improvement; n reſpect, as proves 5 


it utterly undone. 


25 Penry new houſes, new inhabitants, a new gable 
end to the church, to accommodate ſuch of the qua- 


lity with pews who choſe to ſhew the faſhions at 


church; a new chapd, new inns, a new rector, two 


new lawyers, four new doctors, new millinery rooms, 


new taylor's warehouſes, new. ſhoe repoſitory, new | 
clear- ſtarching manufactory, new perfumers, fire 


new ſchools, where every thing in the world was 


| taught; twonew circulating libraries, a new Vickery, 


a new Birch, a new road, and a new ternpike, muſt 
Have ſatisfied Horace, had he been to be ſatisfied with 


new things; but his buſineſs at Penry was with 


people who were not at that time in the vicinity of the 
new improvements; ſo having made ſome inquiries in 


| the neighbourhood, and at that once capital inn, now 
2 mere hedge alehouſe, the White Horſe, to the 
great annoyance of two powdered landladies of the 


new inns, who curtſied to the poſtillions as they 


paſſed, he took the road to London; having requeſted 
Admiral Herbert to addreſs his anſwer at the hotel 
where the Colonel lived previous to Jus leaving 


Europe. 
Several years had now elapſed * Admiral Hl 


bert's s refuſing to hear the tale of ſorrow that wrung 
the heart of his diſtracted daughter after her return 
From Liſbon, * her the chantable ae 


. brous 


ſecon 
old Ct 
began 


mout] 
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the good hanker, Mr. Adderly : and — years s had 
alſo pafſed fince, at morning's dawn and evening's 
cloſe, he curſed his own cruelty. At the moment 
when anguiſh, deſpair, and a proud ſenſe of injury 
carried Magdalena to the feet of her father, his fon, 
the proud, miſerable, true deſcendant of. a Catholic 
Grandee, ſwore he would lay down his commiffion, 

and for ever retire from a father who pardoned, and 
a houſe that ſheltered his wretched fiſter! That brother 
no longer dictated rules of conduct to his father, he 
no longer reigned lord paramount of his houſe, nor, in 
reviewing the accumulating riches obtained by a feries 
of honourable and ſucceſsful ſervices, any logger 
proudly vaunted, all this is mine; for a cannon 
ball gave what Captain Seagrove called 4 ſomerſet 
to all his proſpects. 

Admiral Herbert had the misfortune to ſee his fon 
' ſhot by his fide; in an engagement where he com- 
manded the fleet; and the veteran, who would not on 
| ſhore ſuffer the ſmalleſt ſoil on any part of his drefs, 

ſtood unmoved, covered with the blood of his only 
fon, till the enemy ſtruck, when he was carried to his 
cabin in the deepeſt affliction. | 

Captain Seagrove, originally a fag ids, 

brought up, and grown grey under thi Admiral, was 
ſecond Captain in this engagement; he attended his 
old commander during his ſevere Hinefs, and when he 
began to recover, put his quid of tobacco out of his 


mouth, and made the following ſpeech :— 
M 2 „ 


* 
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| rn ae 


end blubbering; your ſon is gone, and he could not 
go in a better trim; you ought to thank God he did not 


kick the bucket in the prime of his life, like a lubber, 


In his bed, ſeeing as that is the dirtieſt thing that can 
happen to a tough ſailor in war time; and as to 


yourſelf, Admiral, why you have weathered a pretty | 
many ſtrong gales, and got a few hard knocks. Now, 


dye ſee, to my mind tis full time your old crazy hulk 
was laid up; you have got your hatches well ſtowed, 


and grog enough to keep all tight, let the wind blow 
from what point of the compaſs it will; and what's | 


all the world to a man when he's food for fiſhes, or 


worms; tis much the ſame thing, only to be ſure there 


| is more ſpunk in one than tother. © + 


| «© Alas?” replied the old Admiral, J am a deſo- 
late old man; for this dear ſon, whoſe death is at once 


my glory and grief, I rejected my daughter. 


«© You did, did you, Admiral? more's the pity; 


but it fignifies nothing overhawling one's conſcience z 
put your daughter out of the queſtion, and your heart 


is as ſound as a biſcuit. But however, we can't live 


for ever, and fo d'ye fee, my advice is this here: as 


ſoon as the beggarly Monſheers have had enough, 
why I'd have you turn into your ſtation at the 

Grange; and ſeeing as how you have got nobody 
dd ſtand by you, why I'll take my ſtation in your | 


DFE ? . 80 My 
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8 * My good friend, will ye?” and the ae. 
tended his hand. 
<< ] wool, I wool, replied the Captain, replacing 
his quid, and walking away. 

When Horace's letter arrived at the Grange, the 


Admiral was at that period of life when 
= . The general pulſe 


. Of life food Rill, and Nature made a pauſe, 
An awful pauſe, prophetic of her end; 

\n4 the Captain, e 

beaten front, a ſtrong voice, a few grey hairs twaſted 
into a cue, and an appetite after the true 
Virginia, 

What the devil is all this >” quoth the Captain, 
picking up the Admiral's glaſſes with one hand, and 
the letter with the other; why Admiral, zounds? | ' 
why all your dead-lights are out ”* | 

Read, my good friend, read, anſwered the 
Admiral, in a faltering voice, and trembling everylimb. 
«© Read, well, why fo I can, and fo I wool, when 
you have done yawing. Hon—ered Sir.. Well, 
and what's in that? I have been addreſſed 2 hun- 
dred times my ſelf. 
* Read, Tom, dear Tom, read. 
„Well, I wool, I wool. « ] am—the fon of—"" 
Why, what hey! your injured—daugh— caugh.”” 

| Yes it, it is daughter.” 
| The Captain's broad ſtare now coming in exa@. 
contact with a flood of tears, which, forcing their 
paſſage from the good Admiral's eyes, diſproved the *- 

M 3 affertion, 


3 5 ; 3 5 
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allertion, that 60 age does not weep, 8 caught the 


infection, and before he had ſpelt ſix words more, 
ſobbed like a child; then jumped over the table, threw 
down his grog, broke the glaſſes, toſſed his hat out 
of the window, and his ſhoes in the chimney, and at 
length took another crying fit, when the Admiral, 


having rallied his ſpirits round the anchor of hope, | 


read, though not without extreme agitation 


# 


a 7 


* 0 HONOURED sIR, 


The ſon of your injured daughter addrefles you 3 5 


he is acknowledged and received by his maternal re- 
lations; he is the adopted heir of the eſtates of the 


Albertina family; and he poſſeſſes a heart burning to 


affert their wounded honour ; he will die a thouſand 


deaths rather than ſuffer calumny to reft. on the cha- 


racter of his revered mother; he challenges you as an 


officer, he invites you as a man, he implores you as 


- a father, to join him in a cauſe ſo intereſting and fo 


dear; and will hope, on his arrival in London, for 


permĩſſion to prove the legitimate claim to your coun- 
ſel, advice, and protection of, honoured Sir, 
| «© Your dutiful and obedient grandſon, | 
„ HORACE MONTREVILLE,'* * 


Witk 
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With ſuch claims, e and appearance as 
Horace and Chriſtiana brought to the Grange, no 
one will doubt their weleome. Attornies were already 
employed; the moſt eminent counſel retained, and 
agents engaged in every ſeaport of Great-Boitain, tor 
find the chaplain of the Engliſh man of war who. 
married Captain Montreville to Magdalena Herbeft : 
the advertiſements for evidence, indeed, were inferted- 
as ſoon as Horace's firſt letter arrived at the Grange; 
but what every effort nnn 
accident diſeovered. | t 

The Rev. Mr. Jolter was a W 
preſentation of his own father, a wealthy tradeiman; 
who thus provided for the ſon. of his pretty maid- . 
all- work; the boy being ſent to College on the founs. |, 
dation, and a private allowance from his father, , = 
came as great a rake, as deep a dnaker, and as-protane ' l 
a {wearer as any ſtudent in Oxford z and had his c 
rage to repel equalled his will to merit chaſtifem 
Mr: Jolter would not have been a charatund in a this: 


| There's Was a ned the ſkirts of as Une 
ity, who had ſaved money enough to giwe eng 0 
dit; ſhe had one ſon, a farmer, and a pretty daughter, 
who helped to iron the linen. Mr. Jolter, being deep A 
in the mother's books, offered to ut in à coin the | I 
daughter firſt. demurred about and then Y 
referred him to her brother, the 8 \ 
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but as a loſs of all advantages in the College would be 


the conſequences of a diſcovery, Fan and the 


family promiſed, to keep the ſecret. 


Atter the uſual period of fervitude, Mr. Kr 
mee 


No things I wonder at, fſaid the pretty laun- 


dreſs, * that 1 don't hear ben my Huſband, and | 


what is meant by A. B.“ 
ie a Bachelor of Arts, —— 


1 whoſe band the was at that moment ironing. 


„ And how can a married man be a bachelor?“ 
aſked nge. 
. „ 


He married my daughter Molly, at Woodſtock 
church, four years - agon * __ joined . 


mother. 
| * Then he cannot be » Bachelor of Art,” SH 


the Collegian. 
| „ well know more of this,” did the farmer in 


„* e 2 


a PPP 
ceſſary trouble, one day married the pretty laundreſs; 


it—and when there was not, invented it— he got into a 
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Farmer Om fn a at 
Arms the very evening before a marriage between the. 
Dowager Lady Dunder, a crooked widow with a large 
jointure, and Peter Jolter, A. B. Rector of Dunder 
pariſh, was to be celebrated. 

Farmer Green told every body no ct 
knew; Mr. Jolter loſt the dowager, his A. B., the 
living, and all hope of riſing in the ſacred profeſſion ; 
but as he could not loſe his wife without going 

abroad, a College companion got him appointed chap- 
lain to one of the ſhips of war, furniſhed by the King 
of England to his good couſin and ally, his moſt Faith» 
ful Majeſty. 

Nothing is leſs poſſible tan for a clergyman to 
conceal certain liberal opinions; Mr. Jolter never 
attempted it; he was conſequently the man to marry 
Captain Montreville, and affured him, on receiving 
ten Johannes from Mr. Knightly, that if he withed 
to have the affair concealed, he would be d -d before 
he would whiſper it to his own foul; and if it ſhould 
ever be inconvenient to own it, why he would be 
d- if he did not deny it on oath, 

As the Captain had not then a preſentiment of any 
event that could poſſibly happen to put the chaplain ' 
to a proof of the latter kind, he never after thought of 
Jolter, -who, on his part, went through as many 
changes in life as a patched-coat hero, and was always 
either too full or too much aſhamed of himſelf to 
claim old acquaintance, except when, on a chance 
"WY | meeting, 
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ME OY: he borrowed money, no chance ever „ 
him to pay. He had been by turns a parſon, player, 


quack: doctor, gambler, ſchoolmaſter, itinerant 


preacher, auctioneer, writer for a newſpaper-;: and 


having had the good fortune to borrow ten guineas 
from the crooked Lady Dowager Dunder, whoſe 


coach-horfes had once drank water from a pail held 
by him who had been ſo near being their maſter, he 


put himſelf once more in a whole ſuit of-black, and 
feeing an advertiſement that a gentleman was wanting 
to teach a young. gentleman of nineteen, reading, 
writing, and the Belles Lettres, he anſwered the adver- 
tiſement, took a written recommendation from him- 
ſelf in his pocket, and was referred to Dr. Parker, to 
whom he loſt fifty games of backgammon, at fixpence 
a game, in one evening, and was ſettled at the ball, 

as tutor to Sir Jacob Lydear, the next. 


The moment Chriſtiana ſaw Mr. Jolter at the 5 


Grange, ſhe recollected him; the truth is, Chriſtiana 
always loved, what is called among ſervants, jun- 
ketting: and though the ſecret of her miſtreſs's mar- 
riage was of ſuch importance, ſhe could not refiſt the 
vanity of entertaining the Englith chaplain with her 
Iriſh lover at the Don's magnificent houſe. Mr. 


Joker, as well as Mr. Caſey, baving an extraordinary I 


gout for excellent ſweetmeats and fine wines, had 


repeated his viſits ſo often, that though ſo many years 


bad elapſed, his face was perfectly familiar to her, 
6 : 
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and the tranſaction. recurring freſh to her recollection, 
ſhe ſeized him as has been related. 

Though Jolter was entirely ignorant of the family 
hiſtory of the Gauntlets, he immediately underſtood. 
his evidence was of great conſequence, and that be 
was at this time of too much importance to fear the 
report of the Captain, who was indeed hinafelf fo 
entirely engroſſed by the various occurrences of tha 
day, that he now only thought of quieting the 
Admiral's apprehenfions for the perſonal ſafety of his 
' grandſon, in ſearch of whom he was going when he 
met our heroine, and in fearch of whom he again 


went when our heroine's ſituation, and the outrage 


that occaſioned it, were equally forgotten; and when 
the Rev. Mr. Jolter was uſhered moſt reſpectfully into 


one of the beſt bed-chambers, and' the poor Rofa left” 


te. . and ſolitude 1 in 2 cold hall. 
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CHAP. x1. 


* E 
4 of. x hm I Hl wendler wot Jeſs.” 


Cu AN SEAGROVE, A ny informed Mr. 


Montreville of the important and accidental diſ- 
cover made by Chriſtiana—a diſcovery of equal « con- 


ſequence to his intereſt and honour; and having be- 


ſides, as he ſaid, ſtrained his old timbers by riding all 


i night, was no leſs furpriſed than offended to find 
nothing was at that moment further from Mr. Mon- 
| treville's thoughts than getting into the chaiſe, which 


waited at the door, and returning. with n 


diately to the Grange. 

Mx. Montreville indeed expreſſed and felt the moſt 
| lively ſatisfaction at having obtained the ultimate 
proof of his mother's honour and his own legiti- 
macy; yet, as the delay of a few hours could injure. 


neither the one cauſe nor the other, he declared he 


could not be guilty of ſuch an unfeeling act as to leave 
the old woman, with her compound ſracture, nor the 
_ Foung one, with that tenderneſs of heart which 
implicated her in the unfortunate accident, until he 
ſaw how it would terminate. | 


Tie 


f 
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The Captain's eſteem was without profeſſion, and 
his love without flattery; he had no fort of euriofity 
to ſee how the accident would termimate 5 he was forry 
it had happened, and willing to lend all the affiſtance 
in his power; but the demands of humanity being 
ſatisfied, he was himſelf anxious, and thought it 
natural his young friend ſhould be more fo, about the 
termination of the events at the Grange, than any 
thing which concerned either _ old or the young 


woman. 5 


So,“ ſaid he, in x ſurly under tone, only a few 
hours back you were reſolved to prove your mother 
| ſpliced to your father if you went to the devil for 
witneſſes; now one of his worſt imps, in the ſhape 


of a wicked parſon, runs foul of ye, and you are as * 


dumb as an oyſter, and willing and ready to flachen 
your ſails, as if you were afeard to grapple with that 
ſon-of-a-gun of a Lord; befides leaving your old 
grandfather, with all his ſignals of diftreſs out, to 
founder, while you run on a lee-ſhore, without fail 
or compaſs, in, chace of an old crazy hulk, and a 
little cock-boat, not worth 2 under falſe 
colours. 
_—. Wande! nm mw Montreville. | 
Oy, oy, twas my word, younker; the owld boy 
has been keeping watch ever fince you flipped your 
cable, and fo if you won't hail him with a word of 
comfort, why 1 wool, that's 8 and ſo good "ge 
| t ye, good bye t' ye! 
Mr. 
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* * ile heſitated ;; 2 S rea | 


affection and gratitude which bound him to his vene- 
rable grandfather, and his heart ſmote him; — at a: 
time when an event ſo unhoped, ſo unexpected, as 
the diſcovery of the only man, among the myriads: 
who inhabit the globe, happened him, whoſe ſingle 
evidence muſt flaſh confuſion on a hoſt of the ſlan- 
derous enemies of his mother, and uſurpers of the 
rights of her ſon, and when the old officer's heart- 
muſt ſwell in the proud certainty of eftabliſhing the 
honour of his family; at ſuch a moment, the abſence 
_ of his heir would doubly affect him. This Mr. 
Montreville felt, and his reaſon acknowledged; yet 
ſuch was the irreſiſtible bias of his mind, nothing 
could prevail on him to leave Pontefract till he ſaw. 
how the accident would terminate. | 
This, he endeavoured to Ree Wot the 8 and 
to. believe himſelf, the old Admiral would not entirely 
condemn, as it was founded on his own favourite: 
maxim, of affiſting all who were in diſtreſs. | 
None of your palaver, cried the Captain, 


-  firiding towards the chaiſe ; * will you hear me cody 


pany or not? 


<< I will write three lines, if you will have . 


goodneſs to carry it. 
The Captain, not deigning an PSS curſed the- 


poſtillons for not drawing the chaiſe up in an hori- : 


zontal line, and very devoutly conſigning his young: 
| - Boney 


* 
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friend, the old hulk, the cock-boat under falſe colours, 
the doctors, and the whole town, to a warm birth, 


bid them drive to the devil, and was in a minute out. 
of fight. 

Montreville retired. from the Joor with that for of 
pang at his heart, ingenuous minds are ſubje& tofeel, 
when an internal, monitor . w 
on either motive or act. 

Les, ſaid he, the honeſt r I 
inflict pain on the moſt reſpectable of parents at the 
inftant I ſhould be ſharing his triumph, and exulting 
in my own. Has then my ſoul's moſt ardent with. 
ſubſided? Do I ſacrifice: the fame of my noble mother? 
Do I ceaſe to feel for the honour of her aged father 2 
Am I become indifferent to the moſt momentous con- 
cern of my exiſtence? The good Admiral expects 
me; he, no doubt, believes the moment I hear the 


vivifying tidings, I ſhall fly to his feet; how juſt, how 


natural are ſuch expectations ! yet I diſappoint them, 
and for what gp” 

Roſa, n of beauty, aud all themes 
of elegance, ruſhed before his mind's eye; and her 
dulcet voice reproaching him for the treaſonable 
« for what ?*? vibrated in his ear for what ? Ah! 


is there ſuch a creature in the world ? can the belong 


to the woman for whoſe misfortunes ſhe feels fo 


much? and if not, is it not likely ſhe alſo will leave 
Pontefract, —leave me without a ſingle clue, except 
her uncommon charms, to trace her by? And can 1 


for - 


- 


1 
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lovely, fo perfect a creature? Bleſſed ſhade of my 


' revered mother, your fon abates not of bis ardour,— 
reſentment for your wrongs ftill glows in his heart! 


1 but a Httle while only, Ell fee 


— 


| W forgive him. 


. 


of pleafure from exceſs of pain; that miracle was 


this night wronght in the heart of Montreville; _ 
| from! the ſecret reproach of neglected duty, from the 
CONE DOIN, eee e 3 


meditate on charms fo admired! 


Vet it is not,” he cried, © beauty alone that 
xenders me thus anxious to know more of Miſs Wal- 


fingham ; no, beauty might arreſt my tranfient atten- 
tion, ĩt might attract my eye, but it is grace of ani- 


mation, the bluſh of ingenuity, the union of ſenſe and 
ſentiment ;' and nothing can be more amiable, more 


celeſtial, more S adoration than the charming 
— was all this! Fe ü arts 
fide but common ſenſe! fince Roſa, pre-occupied, 
filled with apprehenfion, and diſtracted by ſecret con- 
flicts betwixt ſhame and duty, never ſhewed her men- 
tal perſections to leſs advantage; and however Mr. 

Montreville might pleaſe to ſettle it with himſelf, in the 
| fublime contempt of mere beauty, certain it is, that 
the lovely figure and beautiful face, which had capti- 
vated his fight, and floated on bis fancy, was inſenſibly 


1 . winding 
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5 round his heart before nne 
with juſtice on her grace, ingenuity, ſenſe, or ſen- 


But while Mr. Montreville was thus arguing with 
his own feelings, Roſa, no leſs divided between her 
wiſhes and her duty, ſat filent, dejected, and almott 
hopeleſs by Mrs. Garnet's bedſide, her mind by 
turns torn with fears for the life of a mother, whoſe i 
qualities were now no longer remembered, and 
opprefſed at once with a humiliating ſenſe of ber 
inferiority to the family of the Grange, à reſentful 
recollection of their rude treatment, and an wacon- 
querable diſpoſition to beheve Mr. Montreville could 
not dare the manners of thoſe to whom he was fo 
near allied in blood. + 

But however blameleſs he might be, and however 


den from it in @ country where hb coukil mat dat 
ſuppoſe her adventure had excited ſome cunotity—— 
the ſcorn of the old Admiral, the contempt of his 
friends, the ſneer of his connexions, which, confider- 
ing her humble ſtate, it muſt be expected would be 
oppoſed to the reſpect he paid her, together with the 


continued repugnance ſhe felt to diſcloſe to him ber 


affinity to Mrs. Garnet, firuck forcibly on ber mand; 


yet the reſolved nothing—no, not the fear of being | 


known to be the daughter of the wretched woman, 
whoſe groans went to her heart, ſhould induce her ts 


She 
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ance to which muſt be attaehed ſo many mortifying, 
and perhaps injurious, conſequenees, when, ſoon 


after day- break, a ſoft tap at the chamber- door, and 


Mr. Montreville's whiſpered entreaty to be favoured. 


with an audience of five minutes, put her late-formed. 
reſolution to an immediate teſt. Her heart beat, her 


cheek betrayed a confuſion for which he could not 


account, and her cold, but ſteady, refuſal both hurt and. 


ſurpriſed him; he looked earneſtly inquiſitive, as if to, 
explore the ſecret motive of a conduct, which, con 


eee ſhawn, wn proeting lar from. 


Roſa ſhrunk from hs a of his eyes; and. 
fearful of his diſcovering what paſſed in her diſtracted. 
mind, offered an apology, which more confounded 


him than any part of her myſterious conduct; ſhe, 
thought it as n. to devete her whole time 0 


Mrs. Garnet. 


That poor - woman's | Kate was indeed ate, 


enough; but what motive could induce fo. elegant a 


creature as Roſa to ſacriſice, or at leaſt ſuſpend, thjge 
innate delicaey which ſpoke in every act, and riſk her 
health, to ſay nothing of his own deprivation, by 


fring herſelf in the fick chamber of ſuch a woman as 


- Mrs. Garnet, who was only- 2 caſual travelling 


acquaintance, he could not comprehend ; and ag 


bis exes fought herr 22 en; oder 
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Seized with a fadden fear would penetr ate her 


ſceret, the retreated from the door, and gently cloſed 


it, leaving him in a ſtatue of wonder on the outtide. 
After a moment's pauſe, he determined in his own 


mind, that ſuch incomprehenſible myſtesy and c 


tradition muſt cover deceit; and admitted, with a 
mixture of regret and mortified pride, that appear- 
ances were ſuch as ſtrongly impeached the infallibuity 


of his judgment, when it decided on the merit of an. 
odject, whom at that inſtant he pronounced defiatute 


of every good quality. He haſtily returned to hs 


chamber, and ringing the bell with ſuch violence as 


to break the wire, ordered a e 
moment. | 


2 your Hoang ſaid the waiter without | 


moving. 
„This moment, he repeated; and the man * 


to execute his order. 
Devote her whole time to: Mrs. Garnet! well.he 


would not interrupt ſuch agreeable fociety; and he 
threw himſelf into an arm-chair, where he continued 
muſing in filence till the chaiſe was announced, and 
till his whole ideas had - undergone ſo complete a 
revolution, that he ordered it to wait, and breakfaſt 
to be brought in. 

Can then this creature, ſaid be, tiring the 
_ ſugar into boiling water inſtead of the tea, . ſo frank, 
ſo gentle, ſo poliſhed, can ſhe, as Seagrove ſaid, carry 
falſe colours? can ſhe be the voluntary affociate of 
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| bell, which was brought in with the tea things, 9 
the chamber-maid. The girl had made half a dozen 


curtfies before he obſerved her. 
«© How is that old woman? e ed. 
That braked her lag, Sir? She is as well as can 
be expected; I juſt axed the young on ary af 
Where is ſhe?” * 
In the old gentlewoman's room, hs Dear 


eee Lon 

popped my head in as ſoftly as a mouſe, and there, if 

C 

in all my life.” 

* Frightened? at 4 st!“ | 

Why there, Sir, if you'l believe me, there 
ketch'd her—"* 

« Ketch'd her! who, what, what did you ketch ?** 


| Dear me, I hope your Honour be not angry with | 


me ; Jam fure I mean no hurt; but, to be fure, twas 
a terrifying fight for ſo young a gentlewoman.** : 


Montreville had ſent for this girl to feed a lover- | 
fike curiofity ; he longed to hear what, though poffi- 


ble to be true, it was impoffible for him to believe, or 


information ; and found himſelf ſo intereſted in the 
diſcovery which had frightened the poor chamber- 
maid, that he bade her go on, in a voice ſcarce audible, 
and liſtened in eager attention, till the girl's aſtoniſh- 

| 3 a ment, 


believing, would make him hate both informer and 
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ment, which ſcemed 9 on 2 — 
particular of the ſtrange event, ſubſided, and ſbe de- 
clared, rr 
young gentle woman at——prayers! | 

All the angry paſſions ſubſided in an inftant. 

< At prayers ! repeated Montreville, in a no tefs 
intereſted, though infinitely ſoftened, accent. 

The girl had all the frrewiinch ancchad twins as: 
fice; ſhe underſtood the queſtion as now put, better 
perhaps than the propounder. 

„Ay, as ſure as you are alive, Sir, ſhe was down 
a top of her bended knees and her hands; well, then, 
in my life I never ſeed ſuch white arms and pretty 
hands, they be like the driven ſnow ; well, they were 
folded together, and her cheeks! Lord, I never feed 
ſuch a maiden bluſh colour! Will Oſtler fweared as 
ſhe was a painted Lunnuner, and he lived a matter of 
two year up at Lunnun; but as cunning as he is, 
he is out for once, for I'm ys if 2 "was any 
paint atop of her face, her tears— | 
Tears did you fay ? when was this? 
Soon after your Honour went from the old gen- 
. door; and ſure enough if her maiden .. 
bluſhes had been put on, they muſt have been all 
waſhed away, for the tears trickled down her face hke 
peaſe, and ſhe did ſo fob and figh !** 

Mr. Montreville took half-a-guinea out of his OY 
on which the chamber-maid glanced a longing eye, 
and proceeded. 


® 


„I dare 
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3 1 and crying e 
. 


dare ſay not, replied Niontrerile, replacing 


the half-guinea in his purſe, with a ſort of peeviſh 
re- action, not quite genial to the feelings of the 
chamber-maid, who continued in an under diſap- 


pointed tone. 


„Poor old gentle woman * doctor f: ays her bones 


are broke all ſorts of ways! and if the young Chriſtian | 
gentlewoman was praying for her, ſo much the better; 
for we muſt all die; and ſome ſay the ſoonder, the | 


better; for this world is nothen but loſſes and-crofles ; 


4 and they all ſay in our houſe, that, though ſhe is io 
mortal good, ſhe's nothen at all to the old red-faced 
* gentlewoman, only met her hap hazard. 


The poor half-guinea was deſtined to be parted from 


its companions ; the hap hazard butineis ſecured 


its poſſeſſion to the chamber-maid, who gaily tripped 


to the old reu-faced gentlewoman's chamber with a 
card from his Honour to the young gentlewoman, and 
received a fecond * on carrying back an 


anſwer. | 
The human mind is prone to credit its own wiſhes. 


The reader is, no doubt, aſtoniſhed at the novelty of 


the obſervation; but there certainly is an irrefiſtible 


ſuavity in the rhetonc of any being who has the art to 


ſcatter roſes on the path we with to tread; and Roſa, 
who within the laſt hour had been degraded from the 
celeſtial rank in which the reveries of the night placed 
her, was again exalted into a divinity ; the figure the 


4 
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girl deſcribed, the A arms a Dy folded . 
the modeſt bluſh, waſhed with tears, kneeling, addret- 
ſing her Creator, not only recalled but 2 the 
reſpect her coldneſs 2 


THE CARD, 


<< Mr. Montreville entreats Miſs Walfingham's 
pardon for the mortification he ill concealed, when his 
perhaps improper requeſt was rejected. Mr. Montre 
ville would not preſume, and Miſs Walfingham cannot 
be unjuſt; he reſpects her humanity ; the office the 
volunteers is a ſacred one; but muſt all her compaſ- 
Hon be engroſſed by one object? Mr. M. is now going 
to pay his duty to-his venerable parent, and hopes he 
may depend on being allowed to make his bow to 
Miſs Wa at his return. 


- ANSWER. 


« Miſs Walſingham has a very proper ſenſe of Mr. 
Montreville's politeneſs. =1 


This ſhort anſwer Mr. Montreville choſe to confi 
der as an accedence' to his requeſt ; and though the 


ride from Pontefract to the Grange is perhaps the finest 
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jar ther part of the country; it afforded nothing ſo wor- 
thy admiration as the clear hand-writing and neat 
turned letters of the ſhort card, which was yet in * 
hand when he arrived at the Grange. . 
© All the affection, the fondneſs, and bebe of A = 

ral Herbert were now centered in his new-found heir; 
the regret, which had embittered many of the latter 
years of his life, was changed into a placid, but ſteady 
reſolution, to clear the fame of his injured daughter, 
and ſupport the claims of her fon, even to the expen- 
\ ditute of his laft guinea, and the entire deſtruction of 


17 fe nie Top 


the old groves of fine timber, with which his eſtate £ 
abounded. 7 
The inſtant he received the firſt letter from Heath Z re 

he ordered conſultations to be held among the firſt m 
men of the law; and upwards of ſix months had now - th 
_ elapſed fince, by their advice, the following advertiſe to 
ment was inſerted in all the public newſpapers. - H: 

| | i | CU for 

| | N the 

N THE EARL OF GAUNTLET. | tab 

* Whereas there are firong reaſons to Believe @ mar- vie 
„ hac 


_ Gauntlet, Baron Detworth, and Magdalena Conffodello 
Aertina Herbert, generally known and addreſed at 
Lady Magdalena Conſtodello Albertina Herbert, took 
Place at Portugal ſome time near about the year ——; 
end whereas it ic believed that the ſaid Magdalena Con- 
ones Marker, — the contraction of fuch 
Os ne., 
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Any perſon who can give evidence reſpetiing-the ſaid 
marriage, or the birth of the ſaxd fon, that may ſub- 
| Tr 
warded. Apply to Fenty and cee A.. 
Cre e. Inn. 


N * : 


As this advertiſement e every week, 
failed of the leaſt ſucceſs, the Admiral's joy and ſur- 
priſe at Chriſtiana's recognition of Mr. Jolter, and his 
ready recollection and avowal of fo important a fact, 
may very naturally be ſuppoſed ſufhcient to occupy 
the head and heart of a man of ſeventy-Hx, fo far as 
to render him forgetful of leſs intereſting matters. 
Had Jolter been brought before him, accuſed of tre- 
ſon, or any other crime leſs atrocious than murder, 
the having joined the hands of Magdalena and Cape -- 
tain Montreville would have moſt probably placed 
vice itſelf under a ſhade; but, in fact, no accuſation 
had been made: Chriſtiana, ſeizing on the dehnquent, 
and the immediate explanation which followed aa 
completely turned all the Captain's late adventure 
topſy=turvy, as a caſk of the ſtrongeſt grog could have 
done; ſo intoxicated was he with the new aſpect of 
affairs at the Grange, that he even forgot the buſineſs 
on which he was going when he fo fortunately met 
VVV with 
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with Iolter, till the Admiral” s elated countenance ſud- ; 
denly fell, and he demanded, in a tremulous voice, 4 
Where his dear boy was, and why he was abſent a Y 

ſuch an important and joyful period. ö - 
Captain Seagrove made no anſwer, but bis 5 4 
ws hat, and brandifhing an oaken gudgel, which be 4 
| called his little ſwitch, haitened out, followed by his "= 1 
two companions, Will Ratlin, formerly the Admirals 
boatſwain, now acting as butler at the Grange, and mi 
Ben Gunter, once fhip's ſteward on board the old . 
Terrible, but now, as he called 3 x de 8 = 
nam to the Captain. 5 >. ** 
The Admiral had really kept watch, as th Captain . = 
ſaid, with all his fignals of diftreſs out; the widow of: - - att 

| his firſt lieutenant, who was killed in the ſame engage- | 7 
ment with his ſon, a woman of mild temper and pleaf- 5 
ing manners, had been taken under his protection a 
from the hour ſhe became a widow, fimply, as he de- the 
clared, becauſe, poor thing, ſhe was not fit to buffet g 
the ſtorms of adverſity. She lived at the Grange, not we 
indeed as manager, for the houſchold, which confifted _ : evil 
of a ſelection of the ſhip's crew, were not in the habits FF . - 


of being governed by a woman, ** ſeeing as how, 

_ poor ſfowls, they were only fit for other gueſs mat- 
ters; nor as the head of the table, for there the old 

Admiral always preſided himſelf; but to live exadly 

as ſhe found moſt pleaſant : ſhe had acceſs to her be- 


" nefactor's iron cheſi, rode in his carriage, ſau what 
viſiters 


_ 
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viſiters ſhe pleaſed, and returned them * and How 
He pleaſed. e 

Mrs. Lynn proved the value the Tet on a ſitua- 
tion fo reſpectable and eaſy, by an uniform and 
obliging attention to the Admiral's health, which 
1 a great meaſure on the compoſure of his © 
mind. 

She won his money at piquet, made his whey, ad- 
miniſtered his medicines, read the papers, and What 
new novels he choſe to hear; and, in ſhort, was be- 
come fo neceſſary to his cafe, that ſhe had long flat- | 
tered herſelf ſhe ſhould, at his death, return to the 
world perfectly * to. encounter wy of the Par: 80 
 adverfity. | 
The first letter from Hordes having, s in 
| part levelled her Spaniſh caſtles, the put a wood face 
on the matter, and appeared to adopt, among other of _ 
the Admiral's partialities, all his affeckien for his 
grandſon. The ſoothing attentions of this lady were” 
never more needful than during this long night, when 
every pafſing hour added to the a apprehenfions of the 
anxious grandfather ; ſo many machinations "as Bac 
already come to his knowledge, invented and executed 
againſt His darling, taught him to fear what had been 
might be; and when Captain Seagrove got "out of 
the chaiſe, unaccompanied by any but Ratlis and- 
Gunter, he ſhrieked, My boy P” and fell back in his 
chaje* 1 1 113 £7 n * 


* ; 8 24 
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ae whn conkd frac wink he ABS 


tolerable good ſtick when he ' faw occafion, did not 


now ſpare his talent, and he was literally out of 


breath when the Admiral revived, to hear, with ex- 
treme ſatisfaction, that it was by the enthralment 
of a pair of bright eyes Horace was detained from 
Dome. | | 8 


* 


„Wen, well, Admiral, I tell you but this,”! cried 
Seagrove, that ſtrolling witch has grappled the 


boy, and I'll be ſhot if he clears her without da- 
age. OS | REF « : 


A Beauty, my dear Tom, ' replied the gallant we- 
teran, is the e goddeſs; Venus her- 


| ſevere.*? 


As to Wenus, I ww nathing aboet bers he 3 


came from; all I know about her is, that wherever ſhe 
comes to, ſhe does miſchief enough, and moſt of her 
ſpite is againſt failors; fo, if the ſprung from the ſea, 
the greater jade the, that's all I fay : but as to the 
wench at Pontefract, and the old hulk with her ſhat- 
_ tered timbers—but now I think on't, how the devil, 
or when got ſhe from hence? 
The Admiral was ſurpriſed. 


| I might rather aſk how or when the got here 7”? 


he rephed. 
n ofthe proceings evening, 
when though, as matters ſtood, it was neither politic 


In he he Aging to take a decided part 
againſt 


Fd 


. 1 


againſt the Rev. Mr. Jolter, yet he was abſolutely 
overwhelmed with confnfion at the idea of a woman, 
a young, a beautiful, a diftrefſed woman, being de- 
nied the rights of hoſpitality under his roof, and who 
had, as was now underſtood, after ſtaying the night 
unnoticed, left it at break of day; he could not an- 
ſwer it to his heart as a man, or his character as a 
gentleman, and therefore declared he would take the 
very firſt opportunity of making his apology. 

The Captain, weary and diſpleaſed, ordered his. 
walley de ſham to carry a pitcher of grog into his 
chamber, and retired without attending to a ſyllable 
of the Admiral's polite regrets for the rudeneſs of his 
family, which laſted till his ſervant drew his curtains, 
when he dropped, with the word apology half uttered, 
into that ſweet and refreſhing ſlumber with which the 
ſpirits of the aged and juſt are renovated, to dream his 
Horace was Earl of Gauntlet. | 

Want of velt the peecding ee 
tlemen from meeting as early the next day as they were 
accuſtomed; but Captain Seagrove's morning matin 
began where the evening one ended, with his fears of 
the little cock-boat ; becauſe why, Horace was not 
the lad to take a girl in tow, and when the wind 
changed, turn her adrift; "and as to being ſpliced 
to her— — 

The Admiral ftarted; and his pale face crimſoned at 
the idea. Horace, his grandſon, the future Earl of 
e adventureſs ! 

N 3 As 


by . 
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ths to by ext Adwiral's ERS and'a 2 


| Fad, the. Captain ſaw. nothing in that, ſeeing as all 
the ſons. of father Adam were related either at the 


head or tail; and if 2 man would ſteer his courſe 
among breakers, why. the only thing to look out for 
was ſaſe anchorage. Now,“ continued he, you 
know as well as I the lad is under promiſe; a ſeaman? Q 


word I take to be as good as a landſman's bond; it 


may be another gueſs thing with a land officer; but 
gire me the man, whether land or ſea, who ſteers 


through the voyage of life as if every. man was his 
mother 's ſon, and every woman her e 8 


* _ BY Way» 


And a good way too, your Har N the | 
E walley de ſham, who came to announce the return of 


the young Squire. 
Mr. Montreville, whoſe fine eyes were e into 


rapturous exprefiion by the inſpiratien of. the god 


within him, Enelt before the Admiral, and would Fate 8 
apologized for not accompanying the Captain; but : 


the joy of his return, added to the happy event which 


occurred during his abſence, forbid any nen 8 


cept thoſe of pleaſure. : 
+. The Captain gave his. hand ith a Fr of ſadly 
«© What cheer 2 what cheer * and. Mr, Jolter, whoſe 


Speabers on the own bed, aided by very free libations | 


of the Admiral” s old Burgundy, were not broken tall 
a very late hour, was introduced. Ne gave a very clear 


aud ſuccin& account of every circumſtance relative ta 


the 


a 
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the marriage, waz Mr. Montreville having written 
down, to ſend off by expreſs to Meff. Worthy and 
Carrington, the attornies employed, he very naturally 
recurred to the accident which had been of tuch happy 
import to him; but when the Captain began to reca- 
pitulate the adventure which occaſioned their meeting, 
and he ſaw in the man, on whole. teſtimony the a+ 
ſumption of his rights ſo much depended, the pander 
of vice, the violator of ſocial law, and the infulter of 
Roſa, his changed countenance ſhewed in what de- 
teſtation and contempt he held him; and the ſeverity 
of his remarks on a conduct fo atrocious, made 
even the old Admiral for a moment forget the in- 
tereſt of his IE to un him in the cauſe of — 
rectitude. | 

Mr. Jolter had very little to offer! in palliation of his 

conduct; he was, he faid, in liquor—an apology that 
made no impreſſion on the young philanthropiſt'; and 
be took his leave with confuſion in his countenan 

and rancour in his heart. if 
Horace, from reflections on the evil r of 
corrupt morals in a man of a facred profetfion, e. 
curred to the object againit whom the infamous plan 
had been laid ; he ſpoke of her as he felt; he thought 
her ſuperior to praiſe. 'The Admiral, in whoſe fond 
opinion Horace united the nerve of Demoſthenes, the 

wiſdom of Cicero, and the modeſty of Pliny, had only 
to hear his ſentiments to adopt them; and in conſe- 
8 N * quence, 
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quence, 3 angry nd; more vexed es tb inet 


pitable neglect which, at ſuch an improper hour, had 
| driven ſo angelic a creature from the Grange. 


Mrs. Lynn was ſent for; ſhe had not heard of any | 


lady being in the houſe ; the butler and the Captain's 
walley de ſham accompanied him 5 and fince it muſt 


tranſpire one time or another, the reader may as well 


know at once that, excepting the Admiral himſelf, 


there was not a male domeftic at the Grange whoſe 
ſenſes were not every night well ſteeped in grog; the 


rum-caſks, with which the cellar was always well 
ſtored, being left to the diſcretion of Will Ratlin, who, 
knowing the comfort of the excellent mixture himſelf, 


dſpenſed it bountifully to his fellow-ſervants ; fo that, 
as often happens in large families, though there had 


| been a grand error, nobody was in fault. As to the 
Captain, he frankly owned, that from the moment he 
found Jolter was the man they had been boxing the 


| compaſs after, he thought no more of the wench than 


if ſhe had gone to Davy Jones's Locker, where indeed 


he wiſhed from his ſoul the had been before Horace 


clapped his two precious eyes upon her, ſeeing as how 


> capa 1 4 rege 


5 Suppoſe,”” ſaid Horace, <* the old Terrible, which 


you fay was a prime ſailer— 
| CN ISout Bir in6466 Atoms” 


2506 Suppoſe 


ſhe was in ſuch crazy company, and therefore muſt 


e 
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a" n ſhe fell in with — in dans. would 
ſhe ſheer off? 

„No, d—me! never.“ 

„ What then would the do, if you 3 FL 
Send proviſions on board, to be fure.*” 

gut it is not proviſions the veſſel wants; the is 
erippled ; her rudder is uſeleſs, her mainmaſt is 
broken, and the has a leak in her hold, ſo that the 
ean ſcarce float—then would the 2 theep 
off? 8 
4 No, d- me, never! 

How then??? 

« Why, Horace, | did not think you had been fuck 
a lubber; how then! either take the ſhip in tow, 
or the crew on board, to 8 | 

The n Dear N vou are fairly 
eaug 

<6 3 I don't underſtand you ; but 
caſe ; | 9” | | | | 
« The caſe is already ſet, Captain,"” interrupted 
Horace; the veſſel in diftrefs is the old hulk the” 

No more of your palaver; the old Terrible is a 
found veſſel, a prime failer, goes on her own bottom, 
and carries no falſe colours; if the towed a finking 
veſſel into port, why there the would leave her, and 
proceed on her own voyage; fo that's eaſe for caſe. 
As to this here wench, ſhe ſhould not be boarded by 
a pirate while Tom Seagrove ſtood by; but I hoult 


de glad to fee her bear away, with all her fails up, out 
N 5 | f 8 
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of our courſe, ſeeing as how. you can't give up the 


chaſe; and if ſo be as ſhe firikes, what then? you 
can't marry her, can ye? And if ſhe is an honefi girl, 
you wou'dn't ruin her, would xe? 

« ] beg your pardon, Captain, joined the Adel 
ral, as Horace would not certainly do ſo unhand- 
ſome a thing as marry any woman but her to whom 
he is attanced by honour, the alternative is by no 


means a fair one. My own opinion of women is, that 
it is the duty, and ſhould be the choice, of every brave 
man to protect them; that has been one of the 


ſtanding maxims of my life, and I am proud to 
ſee it is a family trait, which will deſcend to my 


progeny.” 


„Oh 3 Trans t as you ite 


lke a ſalamander : you are a good and a brave officer; 
a little too much of the martinet on board, and a little 


too finical on ſhore. But as to this family lingo about 
women, tis all gibberiſh to me, ſeeing as how you 
let your own daughter founder, without hearkening to 
one of her fignals of diſtreſs, poor ſoul ! E. 


The Admiral was painfully affected, and the * 


tain obliged to drink three ſucceſſive glaſſes of ſtrong 


grog before he could reconcile himſelf zo k:mſelf for 
being the cauſe ;- after which the rhetoric of Horace 


carried all before it; and as, while Roſa remained 
unprotected at the inn, further inſult might be of- 


fered from the Squire, though perhaps his coadjutor 


would not be openly ſeen in the buſineſs, he ſuggeſted 
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_the > Res of his et at Pomteſra while the 
remained there. 

This was oppoſed by the Captain: ſeeing as how if 
watch was to be kept, he was more fitter for that there 
ſort of duty; And beſides,” added he, ny, * while 
I am keeping a good look out for my convoy, I ſhall be 
in no danger of a lee ſhore myſel. 

| To this arrangement Horace did not ed, pro- 
vided he was permitted to return that night; the next 
day the Admiral would, he ſaid, viſit the young lady 
himſelf. 


After this 9 FEA dined together i in the 
greateſt harmony; and having paſſed fome hours in 
_ converſation on the ſtate of their family affairs, Mon- 
treville, attended by two ſervants, mounted a fleet 
hunter, and rode the winds till he arrived at Pen- 
tefract. | 
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CHAP.” XII - 


« Knowledge and wiſdom, far from being one, 

«© Have oft times no connexion : Knowledge dwells 

er Fn heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
: W 


a 


On —_ 3 the author afſures her young readers, 55 


. wiſdom and * 3 terms. 


Rosa's decking to i Mr. Montreville the re- 


queſted audience, was a ſevere penance on her own. 
feelings —it was a facrifice of inclination waſhed with 


tears at the ſhrine of duty; but the conſciouſneſs of 


right acting, which ever will eonſole a reflecting mind, 


even under the moſt ſevere deprivation, would have 


ſoon reſtored her to tranquillity, had ſhe in other re- 
ſpects been at peace with herſelf : but the terrible 
condition of Mrs. Garnet fo intereſted and fo diſtreſſed 
her, that, confidering her as being reduced to it by the 
concern ſhe had taken in her ſafety and welfare, ſhe 


reproached herſelf as the primary cauſe of her misfor- 


tune. With what defire, what anxiety, and ardent hope 


ſhe for many years anticipated a meeting with her 


mother! when ia affluence, how had ſhe wiſhed to 


ſhare it with her! and OY when diſtrefled, had ſhe 
"Pre 
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bet 
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panted for the ſorrowtful child's natural afylum, the 
boſom of a parent! yet, after all, with what antzipa» 
thy, what unnatural diſguſt, and even horror, did her 
wayward heart turn from her! how the ſhuddered at 
the ſound of her voice ! how her eyes, and how her 
ſoul ſhrunk from a reminiſcence of the author of her 
being! and while every faculty was devoted to « 
ſtranger, one who was indeed too arable and too in- 
tereſting, how entirely repugnant had her feelings 
been towards one to whom God and Nature enforced 
obedience! Alas! ſhe cried, * poor unhappy - 
ther! this calamity would not have happened to her, 
| had ſhe not been tempted from her own purpoſe by 
that natural attraction againſt which my heart was 
| hardened! Oh miſerable! is it then the death of my 
parent only that ean awaken me to feeling and duty? 
Merciful God !”” continued the, kneeling by her nic» 
ther's bedſide, Oh pardon the barbarous confi 
between pride and nature! thou who alone haſt feen 
how ftrong the one, how weak the other ; thou who 
in judgment haſt overtaken me! Yes, my poor afflicted 
parent, God is thy avenger! 

It was at this moment the chamber-maid PE 
her head, and ketched her at prayers. 

The card from Mr. Montreville neither leſſened her 
ſolicitude for her mother, nor increaſed it for hamfelf; 
her ſoul was at that moment in a ſtate of humiliation, 
and the only nien ſhe felt, aroſe from the con- 
ſeiouſneſs 
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— of dberini 1 a painful Duty, and rjeting 
a ſweet temptation. _ : 
The ſurgeon ſoon after viſited Mrs. Gare: her 


blood, heated by the leaſt drop of ſpirits in the 


world” at Shawford farm, was in a ferment ; he ap- 
| . and eee een 


de called in. 
- Roſa, finking with terror, received this mtimation 


as the moſt fatal prognoſtic ; and in preſence of the 


| ſurgeon and nurſe, while almoſt blinded by tears, ex- 
. * amined Mrs. Garnet's pockets, where, beſides fixty 


pounds in caſh and notes, ſhe found a letter written 


and directed to Mr. Philip Garnet, Paradiſe-ftreet, 


Rotherhithe. As this letter was not ſealed, ſhe in- 
cloſed a ſhort note in it, mentioning the accident, and 
entreated Mr. Garnet would uſe all * * 
to join his wife. 5 

Having done this, and n 5 18 contents of 
her pockets and ſmall trunk, ſhe defired an (expreſs 


might be ſent for the moſt experienced medical men in 


the e Ht and agus vowed not to leave her 
mother. 

Mr. Montreville heard from the RA 7 on 
his return to the inn, that two other ſurgeons and a 
phyſician had been called in to the red-faced. gentle- 
woman, who it was thought could never hold it; and 
that the ſweet young gentlewoman neither eat nor 
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- He ſont his eee dut dts no oa 
and, unable to believe ſhe could be fo entirely abſorbed 
in grief for a ſtranger, again ſent to requeſt a ſhort 

audience, which was declined. - - . 
M.-yůntreville was in ae humour to be angry z 
but the inexorable was ſtill ſhut up; and as anger 
may mar, but can never mend, a good cauſe, he called 
patience to his aid, and waited two bours before he 
ſent again, when he was deſired to go into a room 
next to Mrs. Garnet's chamber, ms ſoon after, 
Roſa joined him. | | 

Her pale and dejected looks, * they ſurpriſed, 
1 him; he complimented her on the huma- 
nity which impelled her to riſk her own health, by 
attending to a woman who had no other claims than 
her misfortunes. 
| Roſa caſt down her eyes, and after one = bluſh, 


her pale became paler. 
He was ſorry F 
becauſe it implied danger. 128 


Roſa wept; and as Mr. Montreville found binelf 
at a loſs how to proceed, after a ſhort filence, the roſe 
to go. | 

The gift of ſpeech was now again returned to Mr. 
Montreville : he ſeriouſly remonſtrated againſt her 
behaviour, as cruel and even unjuſt. 

Roſa felt that her conduct was inexplicable ; Mr. 
Montreville's manner was too flatteringly earneſt, too 
congenial to the ſecret good opinion ſhe had formed 

| of 


of him, to offend; but her heart was oppreſſed with 


2 ancuith, and all the reply ſhe could make was tears. 


M.. Montreville was extremely moved; he took 


her hand, and begged her to be reſeated one moment, 


while he apologized for the rudeneſs with which the- | 


was treated at the Grange. His own kiftory, he 
added, was x ſtrange and almoſt incredible mixture 
of myſtery and misfortune; the former, he hoped, 


was clearing up, and the latter changing into bleffings; _ 


the fruſtration-of the infamous defigns againſt her were 


productive of an incident more fortunate to him than, 
he feared, ſhe would allow him now to explain; but 
when he had that honour, he was ſure ſhe, would par- 


don the ſeeming negle& of Admiral Herbert. 
All Rofa's penitence for want of natural affeRion;: 


all her coneern for her mother's-dangerous ſituation, 
could not ſteel her heart againſt an apology ſo frank 
and intereſting : it was a weleome oblation to pride 8 
it relieved her from a painful ſenſe of dehaſement, and 
reſtored the old Admiral to her reſpect, and his 
friend, her deliverer, to her eſteem. 

Never was there a being whoſe countenance was 


2 clearer index of the mind than that on which Mr.. 


Montreville's regards were now fixed; he held her 


Ä 


hand during the time he addreſſed her; and while 


watching the workings of her ingenuous mind, it is 
not certain that he did or did not tenderly preſs it; 
and perhaps it is ſtill lefs certain whether, after all ber⸗ 


ſelf· accuſation, prayers,” and tears, ſhe did not, for a 


few 
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few moments, forget the had a mother with a broken 
leg. It was, however, for a very ſhort time her heart 
was ſenſible to a ceflation of pain; the anſwered in a 
low, but not depreffed accent, that fo much obliged, 
as ſhe could not but eſteem herſelf, to him and his 
family, it was very acceptable to her to know no 
intended affront had been offered her; and the added, 
deeply bluſhing, ©* So many and ſo repeated are my 
obligations to you, Sir, in particular, that I muſt 
think light of an inconvenience to myſelf, from which 
you derive advantage. 

Mr. Montreville was full of deeb 
and more full of admiration; and time was not 
marked till the nurſe, who attended in Mrs. Garnet's - 
chamber, ſent to let Roſa know the ſurgeon was there. 


Mr. Moatreville; however; did aat tute bn wth” > 


him till he had prevailed on her to promiſe to fre Hinm 
half an hour the next morning. 

After the ſurgeon was gone, and Roſa retraced 
what paſſed at her interview with Montreville, the 
was aftoniſhed at the eaſe with which the had dif 
penſed with all her reſolutions to give up an acquaint» 
ance ſo infatuating ; again ſhe went over the reaſons 
which forbade her to indulge a predilection fo un- 
equal; the reaſons were ſtill too firong for fl 
deceiving ſophiſtry to combat, but the 89 
was ſtill more ſtrong. 

During this night, contrary to the expectations, 


and beyond the doctor's hope, the feverith fymptoms 
; . were 
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. were ok SSR Mu "i Dit "TUNIS of 
death was extreme, having heard fyom- the doctors 
the awful ſentence, that if ſhe” did not keep herſelf 
quiet, ſhe muſt die, became, from fear, gentle and 
patient: ſhe ſtill took ſtrong opiates, but, in the time | 
of her waking intervals, bore her anguiſh. without a. 
- murmur, and followed every movement of Roſa with . = 
exes that expreſſed both ſolicitude and gratitude. | | 
In the morning Roſa made ſome alteration in her 
dreſs, and met Mr. Montreville according to e f 
ment. = 
Mr. Montreville had not indeed” weatchea by the I 
| E 
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bedfide of a fick perſon, but his thoughts had been 
too much engroſſed by one charming object, to reſt; 
like Zadig, though in love, he might eat, drink, and 
 Meep; but it was not preciſely that ſoft paſſion or 
ſientiment which now prevented the latter; it was a 
combination of untoward circumſtances, totally ini- 
micai to the end of virtuous love; the truth 1 6, Mr. 
 Montreville actually was engaged. 
I The | infidelity his heart . | 
might, perhaps, be called a venial treſpaſs, as he had 
not yet ſeen the lady he was bound to marry; the 
| pecuniary penalty of a breach of his engagement was 
conſiderable enough to inſure the fidelity of half. the 
crops about town, but half the crops about town have 
ſo many ways of diſpoſing of all the hard caſh they ib 
touch, to which Horace was a perfect ſtranger, that hu 
it was no wonder the precious metal, on which they | 
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ſet fo high a fiore, lod all attraction Re bim. 4 
however, there was another penalty, which he igno- 
rantly preferred to gold, attached to the engagement, 
namely, his honour, it was à ſerious contderation.; 
and it was this fubject on which he pondered during 
the whole night, and which was ſucceeded by an 
aching heart and head in the morning. 

Roſa was ſtartled at his changed looks and addrefsg 
inſtead of that delighted admiration which ſhone in 
his countenance, that lively and infinuating tender 
neſs which marked his manner the night before, he 
was melancholy, ſolemn, and flent for fome minutes 
after be entered the room ; but a certain magic power - 
ſeemed to hang over theſe young people: whatever 
were their ſentiments when they met, a few moments, 
without the aid even of ſpeech, baniſhed. every un- 
pleaſant idea; mutual frankneſs added an age to the 
term of their acquaintance, and confidence in the 


5 | honour and principle of each other begat a famikarity 


of intercourſe, from which delicacy baniſhed all 
appearance of paſſion. 

Mr. Montreville's clouded derer ad 1 
the engagement nor penalty were remembered ; Roſa's 
White arms and pretty hands managed the coffee ; and 
as Mrs. Garnet ſtill ſlept, he, with great delieacy, 
adverted to her ſituation, which being, as he took the 
liberty to hint, both dangerous and improper, he was 

hurt to hear her declare her intention of continuing. 


83 
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Mr. Montrevilc had formed a with to prevail on. 


her to go to the Grange; and as ſhe perſiſted in decla- 


ring the would not leave Mrs. Garnet till ſhe was 
wholly out of danger, engage her to make that her 


home, and pay occafonal viſits to Pontefract. 


In this arrangement it is needleſs to add, the pre- 
engagement was not at all conſidered; and im order 


to carry his point, he adduced her danger fo near Sir 
Jacob Lydear, ſhould his incorrigibility revive with 


his recovery from the correction he hoped he had 
received. It was true indeed Mr. Jolter would not | | 


perhaps be his coadjutor, but his mother was popu- 


lar, and her misfortunes would render her an object of 


pPity; her fon difgraced, her daughter eloped with a 
mean mechanic, and herſelf overwhelmed in ſorrow, | 


were circumſtances that could not fail to raiſe ſome 
prejudice for her Ladyſhip againſt all the cauſes of her 
diſtreſs. Roſa at once faw Mr. Montreville wiſhed 
to make his protection neceſſary; and as all he had 
fuggeſted was reaſonable, ſhe was very much alarmed; 
but as, notwithſtanding the apology which reconciled 


| Her to the Admiral, the Grange was, of all places, 

the one the moſt diſliked, and as, except Mr. Mon- 

treville remained at the inn, he could not offer, nor 
if he did, neee, ſhe affected 
the heroine. 


* It is Sir Jacod Lydear,”* faid the, « who ſhould 
fear, not me; I am under the protection of that law 
which he has yiolated ;—let his power be what it 

mare 
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may, he cannot combine a whole town in a breach of - 
the eſtabliſhed police of his country; and with reſpett 
to Lady Lydear, ſhe knows, ſhe well knowg——"" 

_ Montreville drew nearer; he feared to breathe, 
leſt it ſhould prevent his hearing what Lady Lydear 
well knew; but he was diſappointed. 

Lady Lydear had perhaps by this time not only 
received the promiſed recommendation from Lady 
Hopely, but heard a hiſtory of her from Lady 
| Lowder, with all the additions the candour of the 
latter would infallibly give it; and thus the credit he 
might hope would reſult from one ſource, muſt inevi- 
tably be deſtroyed by the other. 

After waiting ſome moments in expectation of her 
Tg Montreville, with a 3 air, 

<« It was far from his wiſh to leſſen her confidence 
in the protecting law of the land; but he would aſk 
whether youth, delicacy, and innocence, without 
acquaintance or protectors, were competent to de- 
mand that ſafety theſe. laws were, without dilpute, fo 
well framed to inſure, ſhould the provoked, the ig nos 
rant, head-ſtrong Sir Jacob meditate ?*? 

Roſa could no longer conceal her alarm, or reprefs 
its effet; ſhe burſt into tears; fancy realized the 
picture he had ſketched, and fear magnified a fmall 
_ diſturbance at that inſtant near the door into the 

hoſtile approach of the very perſon of whouhe had 
been ſpeaking. She ſhrieked out, Save me! fave 


_me!'” 
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me!” and threw herſelf into the arms of Montreville 
in the moment when the door ' flew open, and diſ-- 
covered Admiral Herbert, his gold-laced hat carried 


in a courtly manner in one hand, his gold-headed 


cane in the other, his tall perſon, dignified and erect, 
followed by the ſhort fat figure of Captain Seagrove 
cloſe behind, except eee was extended E 
forward to open the door. een 


A flond apology, which the Admiral had ſtudied, 
when the perſuaſions of Seagrove, aided by his own 


_ ſecret inclinations, prevailed on him to be guilty ok 
ſuch a ſoleciſm in good manners, and violation of the 
reſpect due to the apartment of a lady, as to enter it 
unannounced, was entirely forgotten at the Skt of 


Rofz in the arms of his grandſon. 
There was ſomething in the gentlemanlike appear- 


ance, and mild blue eyes of Admiral Herbert, that 
impreſſed Roſa with a reſpect, which had even more 


of ſentiment than politeneſs in it - and. perhaps, not- 
withſtanding her dread of his pride and noble alli- 


| ances, the laced full uniform, and ſtiff ramille- wig, 
never appeared to more advantage than when it oceu- 


pied the precife place where the had expected to ſee 


Sir Jacob Eydear in his ungraceful drab coat, round 


hat, and dirty boots; nor did Captain Seagrove, with 


Bis nine grey hairs on each fide, his red ſhining ample 
half-bald head, fat round figure, long ſword, and 
ſhort-flivted uniform coat, appear wanting in charms, 
as ſtanding where her fear had anticipated the Rev. 


— Mr. 
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Mr. Jolter. She diſengaged herſelf from Mr. Mon- 
treville's arms without a ſenſation of that confafion 
which would have overwhelmed her, had any other 
emotion than terror placed her there; and her recep- 
tion of the intruders was ſo frank, eaſy, and graceful, 


that it immediately diſſi ipated the unpleafant ſurpriſe 


into which the Admiral had been thrown, and was 
indeed fo accordant to his own ideas of true gen- 


tility, that he heſitated not to believe the opinion 


Montreville had formed of her, was in every reſpect 
juft, as ſhe was, he whiſpered Seagrove, not only the 
moſt beautiful, but the fineft bred woman he — 
lately ew.” | 

Captain Seagrove, whoſe regard for Muutreetile 
was lttle inferior to that of his grandfather, faw the 
lady and the tranſaction in a different light. Hugging 
between a young man and young woman, as he called 

the poſition in which our heroine and Montreville 

were ſurpriſed, had, he faid, but one meaning; and a 
wench who could ſubmit to it, without at leaſt bluſh- 
ing, was fit for all weathers. 

Roſa now particularly addreſſed the rough diamond, 
to whom ſhe was ſo much obliged ; but inſtead of the 


blunt good humour which had leſt an impreſſion of 


the goodneſs of his heart on her recollection, he 
haſtily - averted his eyes, which had been attracted 
involuntarily by the beauty and elegance of her face 
and te 1s and to all her FRE of 1 
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anſwered with Sy FI Rk. hed hens, 
young woman? 
Confounded at this behaviour, and abaſhed at the 


gold-mounted eyeglaſs levelled at her from the 


Admiral, in deſpite of the politeneſs and good breed- 


ing of the reign of Queen Ann, none of which 
allowed the ſtaring a modeſt woman out of counte- 


- nance by the natural organs of fight, much leſs with 


the aid of thoſe auxiliaries, without which a modern 


noſe; perhaps, conſidering the Admiral's age, ſome 
people may fancy ſpectacles might have been the leaſt 


annoying to a bluſhing beauty, but never had his fea- 
tures been. ſo diſgraced in the preſence of any female 


Whatever; and no crooked coquette could be more 
+ anxious. to conceal the ſhoulder pad, than was the 
TWG 
_ woman. 
| Mr. " "HERS" perceived Roſa” - embarrafinent,” 
and whiſpered the Admiral, whoſe glaſs was with- 


drawn with ſuch precipitancy, that, in his zeal to 


repair the breach of politeneſs, he dropped both his 
Captain Seagrove bad always been in the habit of 


tendering every little attention due to age and ſupe- 
rior rank, which, ſince he became a commiſſioned 


officer, the Admiral, with great politeneſs, declined to 


accept ; the Captain, as uſual, offered to pick up and 
reſtore his patron” S SO: which, contrary to 
5 N cuſtom, 
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3 he was duffered to do, without apology, o 
even acknowledgment. * 
Whenever Captain — received an act᷑ of 
civility or tenderneſs, Thankffe, thankye, ſprung 
from his heart to his pa : when, on the contrary, he 
conferret! an obligation, he was petſeckly fatiefied if 
the thankye never came; but to loſe the civillties of 
his old commander, civilities not worth a ſegar itt 
they were miſſed, on account of a girl, againſt whom 
he had conceived what he thought a well- grounded 
diſlike, and againſt whoſe increaſing influence he had 
a mountain of objections, was too bat; it inflated 
all the little gall in his difpoſition, and he retired in 
high dudgeon to the farther end of the room. 
Rofz, charmed with the mild benevolence of this 
old officer, as he alternately regarded his grandſon 


and berſelf, found all her attention drawn to him, and 


did not remark the ill-humour of the Contatr 

It is true the Admiral's addrels was ff, ins man- 
ner formal, and his language too full of comp! :nieuts 
to be perfectly underſtood; but the joyiul expretien 
which darted from Montreville's fine eves commu», 
nicated an equal degree of placid pleaſure to "the 


countenance of his venerable friend, wio could not 


help regarding with approbation an object cn whom 
his darling looked with ſuch evident delight. 
Montreville recurring to the cauledf Roſa's eb 
tion at the moment of his entrance, he tratikly oitered 
her his protection, till the could ſend to ipform her 
Vol. III. „ — 
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humanity by that unamiable being, whom he was 
ſorry to call a woman, was removed; he had, he 
added, a very worthy woman, who did him the 


Favour of refiding at the Grange, to whom he would 
with pleaſure introduce her, and who, he was 
ſure, would do. a in her pownr to fettiere. the credit 


of his houſe, if the would again condeſorey. 4c 
enter it. | 
Roſa bowed; but, though as little inclined as ever 


to aſſign the real motives, n in her reſolution | 
not to leave her mother. 


Mrs. Garnet's ſituation, ſhe ſaid, was uch as, 


however ſtrange it might appear, laid an obligation 


on her, no conſideration could tempt her to wave ;— 


while her life was in doubt, her own ſtation 80 be 


in her chamber. 


The Admiral was confounded; his eye net. the 85 


dciefted glance of Mr. Montreville's ; diſappoint- 
ment ſat on his brow, and the colour forſook his 


p: cheek. 
The Admiral reſumed, * would 8 at the | 
inn; he would himſelf defend her from inſult. 
« Avaſt, avaſt, Admiral! cried Seagrove, you ; 


_— 


are a little out of your reckoning, I believe, this bout; 


for a firit rate to. keep guard on a little cock-boat not 
worth ballaſt, is, as I take it, a new line of ſervice; 


beſides, you can't turn in out of your own - birth 
without ſhattering your poor calico carcaſe to atoms 


* 
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you Dn we t; fo, wt ſaid at firſt, If wand 
_ muſt be kept, I am the man that's met Wnt a 
that duty, and I wool do it. 

Roſa now underſtood, to her great mortification, 
ſhe was, for what reaſon it was not poſſible for her to 
conjecture, an object of diſlike to a man for whom 
| the felt a particular eſteem, as, beſides the ſervices he 
had rendered her, his rough manner appeared ti cor 
a tenderneſs of heart, and warmth of character no lefs 
pleaſing than new. After a momentary ſurpriſe, the 
thanked them for the kindneſs of their intention, but 
added, that, although in the moment Mr. Montreville 
ſuggeſted the poſſibility of Sir Jacob Lydear's 
repeating the infults he had already offered her, the 
was exceedingly alarmed, yet, on reflection, the had 
no doubt of her perſonal ſafety in a houſe where the 


countenance of fo reſpectable 4 perſon as Admiral 


Herbert would inſure civility ; ſhe therefore hoped 
neither him nor Captain Seagroveg would inconve- 
nience themſelves on her account. 

The Captain nodded at Ro and winked at the 
Admiral; the latter, indeed, after the firſt flaſh of 
expiring gallantry, recollected the debilitated ftate of 
his health, and that broken reſt, as well as fatigue 
either of mind or body, left him in a painfully ener- 
vated condition; he therefore again apologized for the 
inattention and rudeneſs ſhe experienced at the Grange, 
which, he affured her, on his fac honour, was 
on occaſioned by bufineſs of more It N than - 
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lie or dcath to bim, Which bop 8 to occur At that 
. period; after which, on the Captain pulling out Eis 
watch for the fortieth time, he defired_ Montreville to 


order the carriage; n Ro, taking a graceful leave, 
leſt the room. ; F 


On her return to Mrs. Garnet's have, the 8 : 


her. eating ſome fine fruit, which Mr. Montreville had 


directed to be carried thither. Roſa crimſoned with 


grateful pleaſure at fo delicate a mark of attention, 


and peficd to the window in time to ſee the face and 


form where every grace of nature ſhone, affiſting bis 


aged parent into the carriage, and greeted, as he en- 
tered it himſelf, with the Captain's * * are Wy well, 


fare ye well. 
On perceiving that the Captain returned into the 


haue from the door, Roſa regretted he perfified i in an 
office" ihe could not help ſuſpecting would be per- 


formed with an ill grace, and for which indeed ſhe 


did not, on cool reflection, ſee the neceſſity; but as 
his offer to ſi ay was made to the Admiral, not to her, 


. ſhe 3 a an interview of him. and it was 
not likely he would ſolicit one of her; ſo leaving the 
matter to its own courie, ihe returned to Mrs. Garnet, 


| who, though too low to be diſtinctly heard, motioned 
for more fruit, notwithftandins the nurſe inſiſted it 
would hurt her. SS. | 


When Rofa drew her fs. Garnet, who cout not 


ſpeak her feelings, kiſſed ner hand, and preſſed it to 
a 5 her 


# 
2 * 
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her ee heart, while tears rolled down had mote fur- 
.rowed by: intemperance than age. 

Roſa was affected; the no longer though 
Montreville; her own tears dropped on the brown 
hand which graſped her s; and ſeeing the poor fuſſerer 
fill eaſt a languid glance on the fruit, ſent to the ſur- 
geon, who anſwered nothing could be — 
her. iy a. | 

With a fecret ſenſation of delight, the. fat dows, 
and wille paring the nectarznes, and packing” 
grapes, remembered it was-the>\delicate' — 
Montreville,: and OY dear, becauſe medicinal tober 

mother. ; % 

Though 306 ka not be de — 
Hind hien roaring out n . 
Boreas, choruſed by a number of as diſco 
as his own, ul he turned in: e eee 
now in a fair way, the undreſſed 'for the firſt time 
fince the accident. But her fancy was too buſy for 
able moments, Which, though cennected With fouhe 
mortifications, from which they donld not be wholly 
detached, nomortification couldꝭrepreſs the euthufatſac 
delirium which accompanied recollection. 

She ſaw into the art, if fo it muſt be called, that, by 
inſpiring her with terror of one object, naturally cus 
her for protection on another; but the developement of 
Mr. Montrevitie*s motive could not excite anger; the 
Admiral, in whoſe houſe he wiſhed her to be, was one 

0 in 


in whom ſhe could of herſelf confide the deareſt i in- 
tereſts of her fe; to her his formality appeared a re- | 
gular ſyſtem of moral rectitude; his pride, ſhe allowed a 
with a figh, was à proper and laudable enthuſiaſm, 
equally calculated to maintain its own nobility, and 
prevent its own debaſement ; and kis tenacious regard - 
for the weaker ſex, the effufions of that true bravery * 


which would always riſe in defence of the oppreſſed, tl 


in vindication of the flandered, in protection of the b 
weak, and in redreſs of the injured; it was indeed a 8 


election of aromatics from the weeds of the Knight of In 
La Manche, the great ſpirit of chivalry refined and to 
modernized ; and it dreſſed its poſſeſſox in all the at - EX 
tiibutes of true heroiſm ; but Oh the pity of it! the 


-pity of it! it might defend,  vindicate, protect, and 
redreſs, but muſt ultimately reje& her. Nothing then wh 
remained for her but to ſtrengthen her heart againſt a wi 
"faſcination, to which ſhe alone muſt became the vic- wa 
tim; ts retire into thoſe humble duties that muſt ſup- _ 4 
Pt her in the moſt trying moments ; to acquit her- cha 
. him 
To the honour of human nature, and the Na 0s 6« 
of her own conſcience. : ails 
| The next day, ad the cine; roche ag thin 
and Mr. Montreville to Pontefract. True, ſhe ſtill face. 
reſolved every interview ſhould be the laft ; but when F *< 
| a perſon of the Admiral's age and character came thi- me; 
ttmer on purpoſe to viſit and give her reſpectability, Phil 
bow could ſhe treat him with rudeneſs? Or how, the I 


when 


Pan 
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\ whin.no weed ths due act andy connatin 
could miſconſtrue, eſcaped Mr. Montreville's lips, 
could ſhe expoſe herſelf to ndicule, by giving a Wrong 
interpretation to his viſits, and without 223 
ation how could ſhe dechne them? 

Captain Seagrove continued at the inn, ad ge- 
rally attended the Admiral in his viſits to Roſa ; but 
though his diſlike was a little — he was far from 
being cordial to her. 

Mr. R and reſpect Fre” to 
increaſe every viſit. Roſa mentioned her having wrote 
to Mrs. Garnet 5 huſband, mm 
expected. * 

Mr. Garnet had gone to Chathend on the 3 
* old acquaintance, to be preſent at a launch, 
which, by delaying his receipt of the tidings of his 
wife's misfortune, prevented his arriving as foon as he 
was expected by four days. 

At length, to the ſatisfaction of all parties,” 4 vas 
chaiſe from Ferry-Bridge, where the mail ſtopped, ſet 
him down at Pontefract. * 

« Roſy, my girl, why, Roſy, pretty Roſy ! what 
ails my roſe-bud ?** was the firſt ſalutation of a little 
thin pale-faced man, about'thirty-fix, to a bloated, red- 
faced, unwieldy woman, ten years older. 

* Oh Phil!”” anſwered the rofe-bud, ** don't touch 
me; I am all over broken limbs; and to be ſure little 
Phil and I ſhould have been both dead and gone, and 
the * have mercy, what would have become of my 
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poor ſoul, had it not been for that ſweet pretty-behaved 
' Foung body ; - bleſs her dear heart! ſhe is "URN good 


— 


company ; the has ſaved my life! 
Well then, anfwered Garnet, ** ſhe is as Sed 


eas the is handſome, which I am very glad of, for it 


{tdom the bafe. But Roſe, poor Roſy? come I know 


bow it happened; thee haſt been fucking the monkeys. 
I know thee had? 


— 


No, indeed, Phil, I 3 * 


Well but, Roſy, how are the timbers, all ſpliced, 
I Hope, poor Roy? Come, fend for the doctor; 

let's have a overhawl, Rofy; thee ſhan' t loſe thy pre- 

ciĩous * if all the ſhiners in my ms can fave. 


them 


of fimners, the whole houſe was in motion; the ſur- 


geon was ſent for; the timbers examined; and all being 
pure tight, Mr. Garnet called for a pipe, and ſoon | 
ſcented the apartment too firong for Roſa to continue 


itt it ; the therefore, in part relieved from the pain and 


trouble of ſuch cloffattendance as the had taſked her- ' 


ſelf to pay her mother, ordered another chamber, and 
retired to it. 


Mr. Garnet, with his little thin figure, poke in the 


voice of a ſtentor; he Had a low forehead, ſhort noſe, 
high. check bores, wide mouth, and ftrong teeth, 


which, except in the inſtant when he was fmoking 


CT eating, were graced with a large quid of tobacco. 


| Fe wore” 4 Gare. — coat, red pluth waiſtcoat, 
p ribbed | 


And it being underſtood Mr. Geer Had 855 plenty 
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ribbed cotton ſtockings, ſquare pumps, large heavy 
ſilver buckles, a black filk Barcelona handkerchief tied 
looſe over a fringed cravat, a round hat, three- quarter 
diameter every way, and his own dark lank hair. He 
was doatingly fond both of Roſy and little Phil, and 
very thankful to our heroine for being fo well behaved 
to his wife. 
As Mr. Montreville defired the Captain to apprize 
him of Mr. Garnet's arrival, Ben Gunter, the walley 
de ſham, was n W to the Grange with 
the news. | | 
Nov then, Madam, ſaid the Admiral, a 
ing the room where Roſa generally received him, - 
your ocgupation is over, and you will do me the 
honour to make the Grange your home, till you think 
proper to apprize your friends of your ſituation; Mrs. 
Lynn will attend you with my carriage at —— 
hour you pleaſe to appbint. 

Roſa heſitated, changed colour, and faitered out 
what it was plain to underſtand was a determined 
negative; and the Admiral, wha hadleoked to this 
trial as a proof whether ſhe did or did not really belong 
to Mrs. Garnet, inſtantly aroſe; took his grandfon by 
the are, bowed with great formality, and, tollowed by 
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„%% Box,** aiiefad ts theſe pomeppiha 


Authors, who prove the abundance of their own ſuperior 


Enowledge, by writing for Novel readers in @ confuſion 


. of tongues, beſeechmg them to befiow their charity on tie 
Beggar Gul, in two lines Nee Taſp, for 
Page 306. 


4 Reprear the twenty-four W%tters whenever you 


find your paffion rifing,”* ſaid the ſage to Auguſtus. 
Had Mr. Montreville done fo, he would not have had 
to ride back to Pontefract t n 
ſhower of rain. 

The Admiral, his privy connfelion the e 
and his grandſon had held ſeveral conjectural beds of 
juſtice on Roſy during her reſidence at Pontefract. 
She poſſeſſed, in the Admiral's en the- -very 
firſt of female graces, ©* good breeding. 


The Captain allowed ſhe was not given to clapper- 


ret bus as to her breeding, he ſuppoſed, like 


other women, the would ſwear black white to make | 


her own way. 


- The 1 helf 3 0 him * mo- 
N woman. 


" IN 


«As 
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us 1 to his mother“ the GR 3 © belike 
the Admiral knew what ſhe was better than himſelf ; 
but as to that ugly wolf at Pontefract— 

Ugly!“ Mr. Mentreville proteſted her eye would 
illume the darkeft cell. 

That the Captain granted, becauſe a cat's eye 
would do exactly the ſame; but if her trim was as 
good as the ola Terrible, if ſhe was as fair as a lily, as 
ſtraight as a mainmaſt, and as briſk as one Mits Molly 
Gum when he firſt ſaw her walking Portſmouth 
Walls thirty years ago, what did it all argufy, feeing 

as how a man's word was his ſheet anchor? | 

«© God forbid!” faid the Admiral, placing Rs right” 
hand on his breaſt, any of us ſhould break the fa- 
cred pledge of honour ; but there can be no reafon 
why a man who is engaged to one woman. thould not 
admire another? 

«© Well, I don't ſay 63 is, * anfwered the Caps 
tain ; *© but this I woot ſay, Horace has got a hanker- 
ing after this wench, and I don't ſay there is any 
harm in that neither; when he is as heavy a failer as . 
Tom Seagrove, and as old as you, Admiral, he I alter 
his courſe : but 2 is caſter to prevent than to ftop a 
leak.“ 

With this wiſe axiom the converſations generally 
ended, till this day, when, after a ſilent ride home, 
the Captain called for his grog, and having ſwallowed 


A half-piat bumper, — Montrer ue was now tired 
0 6 25 of 
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of his wild-gooſe chace, and bade him not look bs 5 ; 


* 


5 glum. 
"1 look glum, as vou ol 5 . LEE. 
= it is at your unprovcked invectives againſt ſo * 
a woman as Miſs alſinghan. 
4 To be ſure, Tom, iliberality tg: a fine woman is 
inexcuſable, joined the Admiral. £ 
« Pity you can't add, with good blood * in fg N 
yeans ; pity you can't ay that, Admiral, retorted 
__ the Captain. | 
Well, to confeſs the truth, Tom, I do think” it is 
3:24 2 vity ; I muſt fay ſhe is the fineſt bred, moſt faſcinat- 
ing woman I have lately ſeen ; if ſhe was not fo meanly 
- __ connected as I now am convinced ſhe is, and if Horace 
could be Honourably Off—”” 5 | 
_ Montreville's ſoul was on fire; it was not till this p 
moment he clearly underſtood the extent of his own | Vp 
feeret wiſhes; and he fprung to the feet of his aged 3 
Parent, who in accents of N thus Re at 
his own ſentiments. | - | ye 
4c Horace, my dear boy !. my EC HESS Horace! hes T 
cned the Admiral, raiſing him, I é⁰feel, I feel your 
thoughts; but indeed, my dear fellow, to raiſe a mere as 
ſtrolling beauty to your 8 s place, and mel, an 
to inſult an innocent lady . J . ol: 
Oh, Sir!“ anſwered Montreville, © he aſſured I thi 
een do neither. I dare not abuſt your indulgence, : wh 
and ſhould deſerve to be branded for a villain, if 1 held Co 
* an engagement Which —"? 5 
| 4 : 60 In.” | 3 
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. bs, Sy — the Adnan not leſs an en- 
ERP becauſe thoſe to whom it was made, cannot 
claim it. 

I feel it all; my dear Sir, replied Montreville; 
but ſince your opinion of Miſs Walfingham hw 
tifies mine, I confeſs my ſoul is devoted to her; I re- 
oret an infatuation I cannot refit ; and furely in fuck 
a caſe it is far more honourable to avow the truth, 
than impoſe on an amiable young woman, by making 
. profeffions I do not feel. I have not yet had the he- 
nour of ſeeing her; ſhe is equally a ſtranger to me; 
her choice may happen to be already made, and if not, 
ſhe will be ſo great a gainer in point of fortune by 
defection. | | . 

In that caſe, replied the Admiral, aſter a en 
pauſe, you muſt frankly let her know your ent 
was loſt before; nay, indeed my opinion is, you had 
better write without ſeeing her. The moſt unpardon- 
able inſult to a pair of bright eyes is to deghae 
yourſelf nn to their ſhaſts; — what ſay you, 
A 

«« Say | I ſay” tis a tale of a tub about ſuch tuff 
as hearts and eyes; and if you wool look one way, 
and fteer another, why you wool ; but I ſhall be 
glad to know when you have cheated the devil, and 
thrown his cap at him by this ſhabby come off, 
what's to be done then? Lou won't lat him make a 
_ Counteſs of this travelling beauty, and a lady of o- 
nour of the old hulk her companion, wool ye? You 

won't 
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won't go for to empty all your 9 the pockets 
ol judges andlawyers, to make a lady of a vagabond, 
| wool ye? Vou won't farve all your grand aunts and 
couſins fo ſcurvily as that, wool ye? 

Mr. Montreville argſc in an agony of paſſion: 


Captain Seagrove!? ſaid . in a voice half 


ſmothered by his feelings. . 
Mr. Montreville! anſwered the tar 2 2 you 


may flounder and ſhift your ſation, but I waol ſpeak 
the truth: if your noble mother was living, I know: 
the would thank me; ſhe was noble in Herſelf; with- 
out apy help from Lords and Ladies; poor girl! it 
eie been well for her ſhe. had never known 
any of them. And there's your old grandfather, as 


good a ſeaman as ever ftepped from fiem to fern,, 
what do you do, but here come to make him a laugh= 


here has he been ſtuffing his own head, and other 
people's too, with a curſed tough ſtory about jukes 


and lords, and the Lord knows what all of bis Kin- 
Ared; and here, in his old age, what does you, but 
gets him to father all your fooleries, and ſo, as I ſaid, 
make himfelf the laughing-block, by taking a lady 
out of a barn, and throw dirt on the memory of your 
benefactor; I fay you do; Tom Seagrove's no 
flincher ; he's no fiſh for ſmooth water; 1 ſpeak the 
truth ; and if you don't like My _ it, that's all, 
wy boy. 55 


The 


done, Sir? ſaid he, on 3 Seagrove taking 
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| The variety of feelings which agitated Montreville 


pm this long harangue, ſubſided into a fettled 


compoſure. Towards the concluſion, Have you 


breath. 
No, Sir, I nw not doin? DO EY I have FRET 
I ſhall ſay no more, Sir, to von. 
Why then, Sir, I ſhall fay to you, and tomy dear 
_— friend this, that I adore Miſs s Wallingham 1 


* 


« Nothing can be more natural, joined the Ad- 


- 


cept money —* 


— e. wil cried the-Captain; trebling the ſound 


| of the a in his throat. 


<< But do not imagine, that if I were ſure of being 
accepted by her, which I am not—"*? 

„ Pſhaaw!*” again exclaimed the Captain, tell 
her you are going to nenen ſhe II firike at the 


firſt ſummons.” 


«© I cannot think fo meanly of fo lovely wining 
faid the Admiral. | | 
% Ah!” fighed Montreville, * fo convinced am 1 
of her innate worth, ſo entirely confident of her deli- 
cacy, her family, and her connexions, that I here 
pledge my honour, if, on a full explanation, the does 
not prove in every reſpect, except eB mind 1 ex- 
&« *Tis not to be named in the ſame breath with a 
fine woman; periſh the droſs when put in competi- 


8. 
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| 2 his chair. 

Money! *twas mere lumber,” the Captain 245 
cc he never was ſo miſerable in his. life as When he 
was cheſting it up, nor ſo HAPPY as ſince he got rid of 
beſt part on't.” j 
Well then, with that exception, I 3 you 
not to aſk her heart till I am convinced it is ſuch a one 
as the favoured deſcendant of my honoured parent, the 
ſon of the noble Magdalena, and the heir of a Britiſh 
Peerage, ought to accept.” 

Horace, my dear Horace,” cried the Admiral, 
affected to weakneſs, © two things I beg of you; 
make no raih vows, and do not name Magdalena > 
the one may hart you, the other unmans me. Think 
again; the power of a beautiful woman neither is 


nor ought to be ſhaken off at pleaſure; the more vou 


lion with beanty L. and the Admit raifed welt 


- 
— - 


- admire this young lady, the more difficult you will 


find it to refign her. She may be virtuous; we. per- 


ei ſhe is well bred : but I exact no oath, I lay at 


commands on you, my fon, but that you act with de- 


keacy and honour towards the lady you was fo refolved 


to marry before you ſaw this fine creature.” 

<< Yes,” joined the Captain, and let it be ſoon 
too, for fear the poor girl ſhould loſe the opportunity 
of finking to another commander; and ſo good 
night ; if you give me your hand, and fay, I know Tom 
Seagrove is my friend, why do; if ye don't, panned 


don't, that's all. 
After 
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© After this ſpeech, need meds they node} SS 
Though the evening ſucceeding the laſt converſation 
was very wet, Mr. Montreville rode to Pontefract, 
where he was ſurpriſed at being accoſted by Mr. 
Garnet, entreating him to perſuade the young woman, 
who had been ſo good to poor Rafy, to ſtop a bi 
longer, for that after he and his company left the inn, 
ſhe told him and his wife, that now ſhe would give up 
her office, and ſet off for London. 
It is hardly poffible to define Mr. Moatrevitte? : 
feelings at this intelligence; his paſhon for Roſa was, 
as he thought the object of it, unalterably pure; he 
fancied he diſcovered in her, not only the beauty, but 
the. goodneſs of an angel; the. new ſenſation whack 
throbbed in kis heart conſtituted all his happiness; i * 
ins his mind, his health, his temper ; he could 
ceive no bliſs equal to the guiltleſs excels of the 
paſſion that tranſported him, nor any torture equal to 
its privation. In the preſence of Roſa it was impaot- 
ſible for him ſo far to detach his ideas from the faſci- 
nation that arreſted both his eyes and ears, as to thank 
on what might have pafied, or what might be yet to 
come; it was enough that the enzoyments of the pre» 
ſent were blameleſs and delichtful ; be wiſhed her 
gone from the Garnets, but dreaded a ſeparation from 
himſelf ; and, while waiting to ſee her, repeated, 


40 Ah cruel love! thou bane of ery joy, | 
« Whoſe pains or Freets alike our prace destroy 
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and it is impoſſible to deſcribe his admiration, ſurpriſe, 
and pleafure, when, hearing her enter, he turned, and 
beheld the arch look and graceful gaiety with which 
the continued the two next lines in WE original lan- 


guage 
* DEW 0 
* You ſpeak Itakea!” | ESE EE 


Not well. . . : 
«You read it 7”” 5 


«Something better: e es an ie „ 


and he inſiſted I ſhould never fog with expreſſion tilt 


I was perfect in that language; it was indeed in his 
opinion right to 2 the Italian een even to 
Engliſh muſic. 


The mind ene e cam digi Kies. ; 


What? a,pretty ſtroller! the companion of a vul- 


gar intemperate woman! play the harp! fing ſcien- 


_ tifically! and ſpeak Italian!“ He eould not ſpeak ;- 

tears of pleaſure ſwam in his eyes; all doubts in re- 
fpect to her eonnexions done away by this diſcoverx 

of her aceompliſhments, what was it of _—_ mag 


not at that inſtant feel? 
„Lou ſpeak of Gnging,”” ſaid ke % come, * 


will not dare convince me your practice in nnen, 


your theory...” 
| N 5 
& Fatal thy wound, and fatal is thy cure. | 
kn | 8 «I will 
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. <6 will dare do no ſuck thing, eben the, with 
modeit confidence; © inattention to the pains and 
expence beſtowed on my education would have been 
ingratitude; I had beſides à noble reward then in 
view; a ſenſe of obligation excited emulation; 1 
wiſhed to excel, becauſe I knew that would be the 
beſt return I could —"" 
Roſa's heart was on her lips, and her natural frank- 
neſs would have been reſtrained by nothing but her 
feelings. She had indeed but a very flight recollection 
of Colonel Buhanun's perſon, but his actions were ever 
freſh in her memory; and to far from being humbled 
In her own eſtimation by repeating to the whole world 
obligations fo dear and binding, ſhe treaſured every 
honour paid to his memory as reflecting ſome degree 
of credit on herſelf; fince to have been fo truly be- 
loved, and ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed, by ſuch a Wor- 
thy character, * in the object of his 
regard. | 
. But that key to her former and preſent ſituation, 
Which ſhe was on the point of giving to the anmous 
Montreville, muſt be followed by a developement from 
which her heart ſhrunk ; had it been only the forlorn 
{tate of her infancy, and the charity of her benefactors, 
with what. eaſe could ſhe have made the difcloture ! 
but to prove herſelf daughter to a woman ſo abhorred 
Þy the whole Grange connexion, fo httle beloved by 
herſelf, that ſhe could never do. ' 


White 


£94 nf * 
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While theſe reflections were paſting in her mind, 
her eyes were cait doven ; but when, on raĩſing them, a 
f e e glowing with expectant.curio- elt 
5 fity, and ſuſpected the diſappointment he would fcel at D 
2 her ſudden recollection, her cheeks fluſhed, and a gemtle 5 n 
Ggh moved te muſlin on her boſom, . | 
I be emanation of fond affection glowed on Mon- 40 

treville's check, while his heart ſunk in diſappdint- 1 
l.. . 8 = : in 
„Comes ſaid be, affecting gaiety, e he | 

If you mean to aſk me to ſing, replied Roſa, ar 
nee . een out oE fc 

tune. | 8 , 2p! 

- Montreville dion. 5 7 HO. - = 

What do yon Uke? hall it be . 1 he 

Allegro? . the 

„Wben I have heard both, chea I ſhall judge.” Fe wh 

c Indeed!” frie; 

How it happened, ek but nada 4. 5 deec 
been long out of tune, Cupid alone can tell; but her age 

voice Was nęver in better tone, nor did ſhe erer run che to b. 
eadences of a very beautiful and difficult Italian pen to f 
ſeraoſo air with more taſte, melody, and ſcience: 7:2 had 
Nontreville continued in the attitude of * pany 
After the ſong was ended. | 7 ber f 

e Well, “' the aſkect, . i ä to re 

: —_—_ or ſhall I give you an allegro? £: 20] alt m 
2 Exquiſite! _— creature! cried ſuddenly home 
: _ ET, Roſa, 
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Rola, ſurpriſed, alfo aroſe. 

„No,“ faid he, ſnatching her FEY and pref! ng it 
to his heart, ** ſweet enchantreſs, I can bear nd more 5 
no, you make my ſenſes ache: I leave you; I date 


not truſt myfelf any longer till adieu! 

Till,“ repeated Roſa, aſter he left the room, 
e till What? 

She haſtened to the window, and beheld him vault 
into his ſaddle, and gallop off before his ſervant could 
mount her eyes were ſtill · bent on the road he had 
taken, but her heart was in tumults ; all her former 
arguments and reſolutions recurred, if the continued to 
ſee and be entertained by this charming man, there 
appeared but one alternative before her - the extrava- 
| gance of love, or the death of deſpair. The ecitafy 
he evinced at diſcovering” ſhe had been well educated, 
the hafte he was in to communicate thoſe diſcoveries, 
what, alas! did it prove, but that both him and his 
friends had held her in mean eſtimation? How in- 
deed could they do otherwiſe 2 a young perſon of her 
age and ſex, even her accompliſhments told againſt her, 
to be travelling alone; to have caſually offered herielf 
to fill a dependant fituation in a family of whom the 
had never before heard; to leave that family in com- 
pany with a woman whoſe conduct was a diſgrace to 
her ſex; to be inſulted ; and, after being reſcued, tt 
to remain in a manner under protection of ſtrangets, 
all men; no active relative to appeal to, no ſctiled 
home, no expecting friends to ſpeak of, but to con- 
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tinue in an inn with people of whom ſhe was ſo 


much aſhamed; ah! what could explain her conduct 


and fitudtion but that diſcovery which would not only © 
end her connexion with Montrevile, but end it with 


= 


contempt on his fide, and ſhame on her's! 


Mr. Garnet was.a fort of man who loved bis wife 
and child, had a large quantity of ſhiners, and knows _ 
ing, as he ſaid, every guinea went for twenty-one 
| ſhillings, valued himſelf on his independence, without 


giving himſelf the leaſt trouble about the liking or 
diſliking of the world, and would not take a whiff of 
tobacco the leſs or more no, not for his favourite 


General Waſhington. He was civil to Roſa at firſt, 

becauſe ſhe had been kind to bis Roſy, and he con- 
tinued ſo, becauſe the really had an irreſiſtible ſuavity 
of manner about her, which, added to her remarkable 
ſfweetneſs of countenance and ſymmetry of perſon, in- 

ſpired what friendſhip his heart was capable of feel- | 
ing ; but his vulgar converſation, and ſelf- loving, ſelf- 
opiniated manners, were ſo new, and ſo entirely 


diſagreeable, that even Mrs. Garnet's company was 


pleaſant in compariſon of his. This then was ano- 
ther objection to the making herlelf known to her 
mother; it was not merely an hour, day, or a week 


it was the fate of her whole life that depended on the 
conduct of the preſent moment, ſince ſhe either muſt 


fink to their low habits, or they riſe to her refinement; 
the Grit her ſoul recoiled againſt, the laſt was impoſſi- | 


ble; ; the — therefore Was obvious. 


"- 


-—- 
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Mr. Garnet ſmoked all his eds ke Wie 5 
who was now recovering very faſt, and Roſa had 
already ſignified her intentions to leave Pontefract. 
So diſtracted indeed was her mind, and fo eager was 
| ſhe to eſcape from the mortifications which threatened _ 
to environ her, that the act had molt probably pre- 
| ceded the notice, had not the fatal embargo ſtill con- 
tinued on her purſe ; and while Mr. Montreville was 
engaged in rapturous deſcription of her charming 
accompliſhments, to which was attached his abſolute 
certainty that ſhe was a woman of ſuperior family and 
connexions, ſhe was in the moſt mortifying embar- 
raſſinent how to raiſe a few guineas to carry her from 
the only relative ſhe knew, into a world where ſhe was 
an unprotected unique, 
She aroſe, alter a ſleepleſs night, with the reflec 
tions of the preceding evening ftill impreſſed on her 
mind, and had the reſolution to decline ſeeing Mr. 
_ Montreville, who was at Pontefract before the rung 
her bell. Dejected by the painful neceffity of incur- 
ring obligations where her heart revolted from an 

acknowledged duty, as ſhe had no potfible means of 
| ſupplying” the expence of her journey but borrowing 
of Mr. Garnet, after viſiting her mother, the buffed 
herſelf in arranging her few wearables, and endeavours 
ing to reconcile pride to neceffity. _ 

In the afternoon a ſecond meſſage was delivered 
from Mr. Montreville by his old friend the chamber- _ 
maid; and finding he ſeemei diſpoſed to keep his 


** 
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ation till he had an interview, ſhe at lengt met him 
at the tea-table, where he had the evening before 
fGpped, not tea, but nectar with herr. 3 


Mr. Moatreville. was now in his WWenty-Hxtk year; 


his figure, face, and deportment, a happy combination 
grace and grandeur, ani added to theſe, 


f elegance, g 
sa lover is a more than ordinary being; he is full 
of a divinity which ſpeaks and acts within him; there 


is no accompliſhment, no virtue, no heroiĩſm Which he 


is not capable of attaining white in the ſtate of inſpi- 


ration, and inthe fight of his beloved. 


Whether 1 had not been | in the habit of mix- 


ing with accompliſhed women; or whether this was 


the predeſtined hour of ſerious paſſion, certain it is 
Roſa's heart had not been more free from attachment 
than his own; and having laboured very hard to con- 


vince” his friends at the Grange that the lovely Rofa 


wes- virtuous; well-born, and finely educated, and | 


having alſo, with that facile rapidity -which is fure to 


fmocth every difficulty in the way of youthful fancy, 
made it extremely clear, that the lady to whom be 


\ was by honoer bound, would be abundantly better 
pleafed "wit a whole fortune, and her own free elec- 


ton, than tb ſhare it with a hafband whom ſhe did 


not know, and had probably no curiofity about, he 


| brought with him the permiſſion of the Admiral to 
addref > her, and the but bal-cordial Wwithes | of the 


NE for bis ſueceſs. 
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Mr. Montreville had a manner of enforcing ſerious 


ſubjects peculiar to himſelf; he pleaded his paſſion, 
and avowed his ſincerity in terms equally fimple and 
urgent; had he been addreſſing the verieſt coquette in 
nature, it would not have been eaſy for her to affet 
either to diſbelieve, or not underſtand, he Was plead- | 
ing for more than life. 

; Our heroine could not doubt a truth confirmed by 
every ſpeaking feature ; he implored her to give him 


hope; his happineſs depended on her lips, and he 


awaited their ſentence with the agonies of a culprit. 
A thouſand different ſenſations crowding on her 
mind, took from Roſa all power to ſpeak; once, and 


but once before, ſhe had been addreſſed by a lover; 


but how different were her feelings then and now! 
ſhe had nct yet learned to act a part; her eyes beamed 


| tenderneſs on her.kneeling lover; her lips ſeveted, but 


no voice was heard; her hands, which he paſſion- 
ately embraced, trembled; and what hope ſuch emo- 
tions could inſpire was Montreville s. 

Enchanted by a -filence, which conveyed more 
delight than the higheſt grace of elocution, he fpoke of 


his happineſs as an event he might be permitted to 
expect; told her his proſpects were yet more brilliant 


than that of ſucceeding. to the fortune of his vene- 
rable grandfather ;. that he was the actual and right - 
ful heir to a Britiſh, Peerage ; that he had been de- 
frauded of his birthright by means fo diſgraceful, 
that he had every reaſon to expect, from the offers of 
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accommodation already made, his adver arics weald- 
come to any terms rather than have their dark actions 
expoſed ; but as this was an uncertainty, more par- 


ticularly as 
dated, on which a moſt material part of his proof 


depended, he would only offer to her acceptance Wo 


thouſand pounds a-year the Admiral had ſettled on 


him during life, and the certainty of his whole for- 


tune at a period be hoped would be chats © 


ere it arrived, beſides a fortune, he was taught to 


believe, fill larger, in right of his mother's family. 

Rofa was painfully flattered, but her heart bounded 
not, like Montreville's, with hope; ſhe heſitatingly, 
and in a faint voice, faltered out ſomething about the 
Admiral's permiſſion, which was eagerly anſwered in 
the affirmative. He was the moſt noble and gene- 
Tous of men, and would apply to any of her friends 
ſhe- would condeſcend to name, not on a pecumary 
expectation, but merely to avow * pleaſure he 
ſhould feel in the alliance. 

Rofa rather groaned than ſighed. 

Montreville ſtarted; but perceiving her downcaft 
eye was fixed, he proceeded to ſay, her manners, her 


ſentiments, her education were vouchers for the eligi- 


bility of her connexions; the Admiral was a great 


family man; her's, if genial with herſelf, Non confer 


honour, but could receive none. 


66 Good 
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„Good God, Miſs Walſingham! he exclaimed 
at ſeeing the blood retreat from her cheeks and 4 in 
| the inſtant that the fell off her chair. 


He. wrung the bell; the waiter and maid-ſervants 


appeared; 'a cold perſpiration bedewed her face ; the 
was lifted up, her laces cut, and air let into the room; 
but the fit continued fo obſtinate, that Mrs. Garnet 
| ſurgeon was ſent for, who breathed a vein, which had 
the defired effect; ſhe. revived, hid her face, and burſt 


into tears. 
«© The young lady,” ſaid the ſurgeon, © has really 


fatigued herſelf ſo much, and her delicate form ſeems 


fo little adapted to endure it, that I wonder this has 


not happened before. 

Mr. Montreville had remonſirf ed, with as much 
carneſtneſs as he could preſume to uſe, againſt the un- 
remitting attention Rofa paid Mrs. Garnet; the cloſe 
confinement, want of air, and anxiety the had under- 
gone, might well affect her; but there was a hopeleſs 
anguiſh in the expreſſion of ker countenance the in- 
ſtant before ſhe fainted, and a burſt of grief ſo moving 
when ſhe caſt her eyes on him after her recovery, that, 
not withſtanding all the flattering omens he drew from 
the tenderneſs ſhe betrayed, the truth Tank deep inco 
his heart, that there really was a concealed myſtery 
about her, which menaced deſtruction to his peace. 


The ſurgeon defired ſhe might be left to her repoſe 9 


and Montreville, having ſolemnly pledged his word to 
return to the Grange that night, meaſured back, in 
= heavineſs 
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—k—....ꝶ ————f— — — 
heavineſs and anguiſn, the tedious ſteps over which he 
had flown in the morning on wings of Fope and 
expectation. - 

As ſoon as Roſa was vifared he was gone, he ſent 
for Mr. Garnet; he had been profuſe in bis thanks 


for her care of his Roſ' 7: ed to preſent her with 
his own maſſy g gold watch; was hurt when ſhe refuſed 


it; and moreover, ſhe had ſeen him take a handful of 
ſhiners out of his leather trunk, and put Ther looſe 
into his waiſtcoat pocket. 

« Well, my girl, guoth Mr. Garnet, as he ap- 
proached the bed, and how goes it with thee now? 
| thee beeſt a poor ſhadow of a thing, fit only for fair 
weather; com cheer up, have a good heart, and 
make thyſelf happy till Roc is able to be jogging; 
then we'll all bundle off together. What, I warrant 
thee- won't diſlike our cabin; we have got a long 


garden and ſummer-houfe, and china bowls thee mayſt | 


"fwim in; and Roſy's got as nice as wax now: her 
"tables and chairs be like looking-glaſſes; we had a 
few tugs at firſt, for the was a little fluttiſh when] 
married her; but ſhe's' a goodith wench in the main, 
"If one keeps a ſharp look out after her, elſe ſhe will 
ſup the moakey—more's the pity.” 

Mr. Garnet was all this while employed ; he had 
His chair to reach, his hat to hang up, and his pipe to 
fill; fo the freſh flood of impatient tears, which Roſa 
med on her pillow, was unnoticed. . £ 
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After many vain attempts to = ſhe afſumed 


fpirit to fay, that, as her affairs abſolutely called her 
to London; ſhe would thank Mr. Garnet td lend her 


fire guineas, which, in addition to the trifle in her 
purſe, ſhe calculated would carry her to town. 
Five guineas!”” repeated Garnet; * thee ſhalt 


not want five, no, nor ten guineas, when we ſhow 


our faces i in Paradiſe-ſtreet; what ſhould thee be in 
a hurry to go to London for? thee haſt no friends 
there, elſe they would have inquired after thee before 


now; beſides, thee haſt got a ſweetheart, and that 5 


all thy heart can deſire. 

Stung at the terms on which Mr. Garnet's friend- 
ſhip was to be purchaſed, ber heart, ready to burit 
at the natural and juſt concluſion in reſpect to her 


friends, and indignant at the idea of a ſweetheart's. 


being a neceſſary appendage to her happineſs, Roſa's 


firſt emotions were anger and contempt; but the 


Admiral's application to Aer friends, 25 recutred z 


ber brain was on fire. 


For God's ſake, Str. cried te, 4 1 not dif- 


treſs me; I ſhould be truly happy to oblige Mrs. 
Garnet, but 

Hut you want, interrupted Garnet; well, 
my girl, 1 can ſay no as well as vou; one; good turn 


a another; you ſerve me, I ferve you—that's 


the way I got my ſhiners, and that's the way I mean 
to 9 them; and ſo good night. 
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The anguiſh of this diſappointment was the more 


keen, as it was wholly unexpected; but her unabating 
eagerneſs to eſcape from the tender importunities of 


Mr. Montreville, and the application of the Admiral 


to her friends, preſerved her ſpirits from being totally 


ſubdued by her fituation ; ſhe muſt go ten miles before 
ſhe could procure the-regular eonveyance to London; 


the chamber-maid had, among her other undeſired 


communications, mentioned thay carriage in which ſhe 
came from Northampton to Sheffield, which was that 


majeſtic moving vehicle, a ſtage-waggon; no matter, 


an eſcape from Montreville, from herſelf, was all ſne 


had at heart; and as there was no hardſhip or diffi- 
culty, not criminaliy deſperate, but what was prefer- 
able to remaining where ſhe was in her preſent fitua- 
tion, ſhe rung for the girl, and led to her waggon 
adventures; but again mortification and diſmay were 


| her portion: this was Friday; no waggon paſſed 


within ten miles till the Tueſday following. 


. Roſa cloſed her eyes, and with a bitter groan dif 
miſſed the girl. | 8 . 
Thus agonized, ſtanding, as it were, alone in a 


world where, turn which way ſhe would, difficulties 


and diftreſs encompaſſed her, as a laſt and deſperate 
reſource, the half formed a reſolution to diſcover her- 
_ {elf to her mother, and implore her aſſiſtance. F rom 


this ſtep, however, her heart inftantly recoiled ; to own 


her conſanguinity would be to bind herſelf in flavery 


to the folly of an intemperate mother, and the whim- 
524 =, ſical 
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ical tyranny of her 7 to be the ſtationed 


compenion of vulgarity, and to have her ears ſhocked, 
her feelings wounded, and her underſtanding out- 
Taged every hour of the day. 


Wearied with a thouſand ſchemes, which ſhe was 
obliged to reject as ſoon as formed, without abating 
her ardent defire to leave the ſcene of ſo many compli- 


cated evils, ſleep at length cloſed her eyes, and her 
forrows were ſunk in the honey heavy dew of 
flumber. e | 


cc If there be a iyle which never becomes obſolete, 2 certain mode 
cc of phrafeology, ſo confonant and congenial to the analogy and 
ce principles of its reſpective language, as to remain ſettled and un- 
cc altered, this ſtyle is probably to be fought in the common inter- 
cc courſe of life, among thoſe 3 to de underſtood, 
CC . ooo 


Ma. MONTIEVEDA had, in the — 


reached the Grange, with a countenance ſo different 
from what he left it in the morning, as greatly alarmed 
the Admiral and his friend. : 

Impatient to atone for his abrupt departure u 


Tea the preceding day, he had braved a ſummer 
? 4 | ſtorm, 


TAE BEC GIRL 


ni and, by Sting: 3 in or amp clothes, while his 
wund was enraptured with the diſcovery of Roſa's 

accompliſnments, laid the foundation of a ſevere cold, 
which was now fo increaſed by returfiing with the 


reins on his horſe's neck, again expoſed to the incle- 


meney of the weather, that, when he got home, it 


was difficult to ſay which was moſt diſordered, his 


mind or body. 


12 Mandeville was beloved, ä | 
by bis grandfather's domeſtics; they all ſhared in 


their maſter's concern ; and poor Chriſtiana was in- 


conſolable when the Admiral, after attentively feeling 


his pulſe, declared he had no ſmall degree of fever. 


A ſervant was diſpatched for a doctor, and the 


affectionate grandfather inſiſted on occupying an arm- 


chair on one fide of the bed, while Seagrove, with a 


diſmal phiz, fat at the other; and while Montreville, 


With an aching bead, fore thrbak, and heavy heart, 


withed for nothing ſo much as to be left to a darx 
room and his own reflections. 


« Fcan't help fear:ng,”” ſaid che Admiral, 18 2 half 


whiſper and half groan, that fine creature at Pon= 
tefract has made my poor Horace uneaſy to-day. 
Very ke, replied the Captain, in the fame key: 


te the only way to go heart-whole through the boiſ- 
terous voyage of * is to ſteer clear of the met- 


SF 


_ 


your-pardon.”? 


"6 TY 


Dear Tom, your eas are a little WY I beg 
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— — —— — — ̃ 
Ve have it, Admiral ye have it heartily.”* 
Montreville ſighed; had he been diſpoſed to =" 
the converſation of his frends was not ſuch as would 
promote it. 
What fhall I do for you, my dear fon?” aſked 
the Admiral tenderly. 
Do!“ cried Seagrove; © the only thing any 
| body can do to pleaſe 2 is to get him the 5 
can ſee that plain enoug 

« She is certainly an adorable creature,” whiſpered 


the Admiral, and nothing is fo touching to a ſen- 


ſible mind as ho Italian language ſpoken by a beau 
tiful woman. | i 

«« As to the lingo, replied Seagrove, though I 
have been ſo many times at Leghorn, I can't ſay as I 


know much about it; it ſeemed to me mighty whi= 


ing fing ſong fort of ſtuff; the only thing 1 ned 
in it was the proverb our linguiſt interpreted, of 
Deeds are men, and words are women; however, 
tis better from beautiful women than beautiful men, 
that 1 can't 78 but n 
plain old Engliſh. 
_ Mr. Montreville was relieved from this converſa- 
tion by the arrival of the doctor; dut though he 
inſiſted on the. necefiity of leaving the patient to his 
ſervant, it was with difficulty the Admiral could be 
perſuaded to retire to his own chamber. 

Jam afraid, ſaid he, ſhaking hands with the 
Captain, my poor Horace has not been a ſucceſsful 


wooer.”? 


P 5 | « Poh, 


er 
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2 Poh, poh, Admiral! you are out in your reckon- 

ing; I'll be bound tis but aſk and have. : 

I think the could not refuſe him.*? - | 
„ She refuſe! ſhe has more wit; ſhe refuſe 

Horace Montreville ! the handſomeſt dog in the 


country, Admiral Herbert's heir, and a Lord by the _ - 


grace of God; ſhe refuſe! ſhe bows” 


The Captain ftopped, and having reached his own. 


chamber, paced it up and down, ruminating on 
Horace and the canſe of his illneſs. He perceived 
there was ſomething which had vexed and diſcon- 
certed him; he had no idea of a ſentiment that could 
reſtrain a man from telling a woman he liked her, if 


he really did fo, though he was always aitoniſhed 
when he heard there were men who took that trouble 


for the joke's ſake ; he by no means approved of his 
young fnend breaking his engagement, yet, if he 
would run a-head, why ke might as well firike in 
among the breakers of folly, as founder in the ſea of 


deſpondence ; ſo he reſolved to lend him a hand, and 


break the affair to the young woman himſelf.” 
The Captain being on horſeback at day-break;, 


arrived at Pontefract by the time the houſe was fiir- 


ring, and immediately ordered Roſa to be called, as 


he had particular buſineſs with her. Roſa ftarted— - 


, Buſineſs!” ſhe repeated, as ſhe hurricd her dreſs, 
and ſat down every ſecond to endeavour at that com- 


e it was nnn to nee till, conſcious of the 
5 : imbecitity 
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| ;mbecility of all her attempts, ſhe at length re ched 
the room where the Captain waited to fee her. wy 
Hie faluted her with a fort of affectionate « How 

d'ye, inſtead of the ſurly, < What cheer, what 
cheer! and ſeeing her ſtand agitated and OG 
even reached her a chair. 
The Captain had left the Grange reſolved to come 

to the point with Roſa, and the laſt thing he appre- 
hended was the failure of his courage or refolution ; 
but he had not been in, the habit of feeling his rough 
nature ſoftened and awed by the tenderneſs and deli- 
cacy of a modeſt woman; this, however, really hap- 
| pened now, and his confuſion was as new as the fea 
timent which cauſed it. 

Rofa, more alarmed at his filence than even by his 
viſit, fat in painful expectation of hearing the motive 
of both; and at length raiſing her eyes with an expre 
ſion both of ſadneſs and curiofity, met his not le 
mild, though leſs expreſſive ones, fixed on her face; 
but her glance of inquiry produced no ſatis factory 

reply. The Captain wondered what was the matter 
with himſelf: W thought he, I have not 

got a locked jaw; and he raifed his hard brown hand 
to his no lefs weather-beaten face to make fure all \ was 
right. . 35 

<« You had particular buſineſs with me, c aptain 
Seagrove? at length faltered Roſa. 

«© Bufineſs ! wy ays Miſs. I have fomethins to 


fay to you. And the ice being 3 he went on 
. ann 


: 

| | 
I 
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ek n courage. d a about 8 : 


Montreville.. You muſt know, Miſs, he made home 
laſt night in a very ſcurvy knee looking as if * 
had loſt his weather- gauge. 

J am very ſorry, Sir, bu.— 


Well, I know that; 


you could not help * os” 


looks, though your own are little better; but, as I was 
faying, tis a curſed foolith courſe he has been ſteering 
ever ſince the unlucky fquall that brought us along- 
fide of you, ard that ugly old bulk ;—but you ſay ſhe 


is nothing to you, only belike a conſort you picked 
up by accident—and fo much the better; for, as I ſaid | 
to the old Admiral, who, though à little proud and 


finical, is as good a ſeaman as ever reefed a topſail ;— 


to be fure, he will yaw a parcel of nonſenſe about 


Zukes and Lords, and them ſort of fandangus trum- 


pery, and. puts a parcel of gibberiſh whims into tbe 


bead of all the women he falls. in with, but then 


his heart is as found as a biſcuit ; J have ſailed, man 


and boy, with him forty years, reckoning the time I 


have laid to in his wake at the Grange; and whenever 5 


the old boy flips bis cable, not a man of the whole 


| crew will with to ſtay behind him. 


Rofa liſtened. to this ſcarce intelligible 8 


out of which ſhe could ſelect nothing that particularly 1 
intereſted herſelf, . the Admiral's nonſenſef 


about Jukes and Lor 


The Captain's verboſity and feeling 8 went 
wanker; he was now wiping a tear off his fun- burnt 


6 


cheek, 


th 
ab 
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chat which gave his hard countenance . grace Roſa 
thought it greatly wanted. 


„But as to that, he continued, why we muſt 


all kick the bucket one time or another ; and as I was 
ſaying, what with rich prizes and honeſt agents (and 
there's a plentiful ſcarcity of them there cattle}, I can 
tell you, Miſs, whenever Horace gets the Grange, 
he'll find every part well ftowed ; and beſides that, 
Miſs, why he's right heir to a Lord; his father was a 
lubberly ſon of a—— ; but, as the Admiral ſays, tis 
bad manners to ſwear before the women, becauſe, 
poor ſouls, that's talking in a lingo they can't under- 
ſtand, except, indeed, ſuch old hulks as your confort, 
and I dare ſay ſhe's up to every thing, However, 
Horace's father deſerved to be bro ught to the gang 
way every ſecond bell, and that indeed was too. good 
for him; for why, my greyhound takes care of her 
young, and he wanted to deſtroy his own ſon, or, 
what is nearly the ſame thing, to cheat him out of his 
ſtation ; but, however, if Roguery be a prime fauler at 
ſetting out, the keel gets fo curſedly foul, that the fine 
clean copper bottom of Honeſty is ſure, firſt or laſt, 
to bring it to; and ſo much the better, fy I, Mic. 

Mr Montreville's mother, Sir, I underſtand,” 
ſaid Roſa, who now was ſufficiently intereſted in the 
Captain's diſcourſe, was the Admiral's daughter. 
Ves, Miſs; and a fine tight welljointed girl, 

they ſay, ſhe was; the old boy did not care much 


about her, while his ſon, a pickle young dog, lived ; e 
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and ſhe, poor girl! was brought up among the 1 
Papiſhes with her old aunt, and there ſhe ran away 7 
with that black-hearted neger, Horace's father; and \ 
no wonder for an Engliſh girl to ſtrike to a country- j 
man—that we all know well enough ; but ſhe might as t 
well have been laſhed to a wberry in the Bay of E 
Biſcay: If the old boy had believed ſhe was married, _ y 
de could not have been angry in his heart; becauſe a 
why, the ſpark was kin to ſome of the tiptops of his b 
oven kindred, and, as it happened, the rot got into the | WO 
noble ftock ; ſo this younker ſtarted up like a muſh- + re 
room in one night, to be a Lord; and then, what it 
does the ſhaberoon, but ſhy off, and ſwear he was in 
never married, juſt as if it fignified a rope's end whe- _ th 
m 
ar 


ther he were or no, if he promifed, and the, poor 
girl! believed; fo then the old boy turned her and 


her young ane, that firapping fellow Horace, that is he 
now, quite adrift, and never thought of either till his m 
ſon, young pickle, was ſhot; then he would have = 
given all he had in the world, and himſelf into the hi 
bargain, to hear of his daughter; but what the devil en 
ſignifies my telling you this long rigmarole * — Wi 
: __ Thad to ſay was about Horace. | thi 
„ And what, _ have pa been ſaying but about the 
"2": 7 hu 
« Ay, ay, tis FER 1 in the long run, to de . 
fure; fo you ſee, Miſs, we light on him hap hazard; vie 
as to his mother, poor woman! the has long ſince no 


foundered ; but here's the caſe: The young man, my 
Lord 
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Lord * nl as ill an Pre 
was ſetting ſail on the look out for another young 
woman, quite a galleon richly laden with gowld, 
jewels, and precious ſtones, he falls in with you and 
that old bulk, and nothing will ſarve him but he muſt 
break his word to tother young woman, and marry 

vou; —curlſed cakiſh—is it not, Miſs ?** 
There are circumſtances and events under which; 
be it ever fo well prepared, the heart cannot harden 
_itſelf; and it is one of the moſt painful and mace- 
rating circumſtances annexed to reduced fortune, that 
it renders the ſufferer tremblingly fo alive to the manner 
in which they are treated by the more fortunate, that 
they feel lights never offered, and reſent offences never 
meant. Montreville's ſtory, though related in ſuch 
an uncouth and unconnected manner, affected Roſa; 
her tears dropped on the forrows of unfortunate 
mother, and it was with difficulty the could repreſs 
the emotions of compaſſion every word reſpecting 
himſelf excited, till Seagrove mentioned his former 
engagement, and the miſadventure of his falling in 
with her; when, conceiving him to be an emiſſary of 
the Admiral, and that the tale which, though prolix, 
ſhe had found intereſting, was actually intended to 
humble the vanity which the attention of his heir 
might have naturally raiſed, and, by contraſting the 
views of his friends, his high rank, fortune, and 
noble expectations, with the meanneſs, the ambiguity, 
4 oh, and 


3 ur eds ens. 


preſumptuoes hope. 
All the baughtineſs attendant c on 3 e 


inflamed her heart; her eyes ſparkled with indig- 


nd the -omanttors of a mind formed to enjoy 


and bear privations with equal dignity, ſhone in her 
countenance ; the: arofe, and was proceeding towards 


the door, when Seagrove, totally unconſcious of 


offence, aroſe likewiſe, and walking with her to the 
end of the room, pnt his arm under her's, and turned 


ber back with a motion ſo unexpected, that the had 


no power to ſpeak her anger or ſurpriſe. e reſumed 
his diſcourſe during this ſpace, and continued that, as 
well as a repetition of the ſame rapid movement, till 
they traverſed back to the other end of the room; by 
which time ſhe became intereſted in the matter of his 


communicatioh, though ſtill diſguſted with the 


manner. 


< But. pulling againſt wind ind tide,” continued 
he, is labour in vain, or juſt as, good; one makes 


no way; —ſo you ſee, Miſs, tother young woman 
muſt be left in the offing; becauſe why, the Admiral 


was taken himſelf by foreign lingo, and belike he has 


a craving in his age for what he loved in bis youth ; 


and that, to be ſure, is but natural, eſpecially as 


Horace ſays he knows all about you. He don't 


indeed ſay. you have got any money; but that is all 
ballaſt; the old boy don't mind money, nor I neither: ' 


you are comed, he ſays, of honeſt parentage, which 


15 apd waar of bers at on: put an end to her 
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is a good thing; for what's bred in the bone, will 
never be out of the fleſh; and that's the chief thang 
our old boy ſets his heart upon. For you fee, Mise, 
ſetting caſe, that old hulk there was your aunt, or 
your couſin, or your mother, why what could de 
expected but you would take after her? and for young 
| Montreville for to come for to go to bring a drunken 
ſwab to the Grange, why twould raiſe a mutiny in a 
jiff; becauſe” why, all the reſt of the women, from 
rs. Lynn, nay, for the matter of that, I might ſay 
from Horace's brown ventare, Chriſtiana, down to 
blind Beſs of the lodge, why they would every mo- 
ther's babe of them be wanting a ſup, and that Wall 
Ratlin would never ſuffer; becauſe why, no diſcipline 
could be kept; and he finds it hard enough as it iS, = 
| for the old Admiral makes all the women rampant; 
ſo, Miſs, as that's the caſe, the Admiral and I have 
bad a overhaul of premiſes, and we be willing, as we 
can't help it, and as we think you are a civil young 
woman (though, to be ſure, you may be a vagrant for 
all we know), why if you'll give me a. bit of a En 
juſt with the name of your parents, and the mini 
of the pariſh where they are ſtatĩoned juſt to alk about 
their characters and way of life, and whether you 
had any grandfathers and grandmothers, and how 
they behaved themſelves, why you ſee we may take 
you. tow tows Par ER and yo may 
fend your band-box to the Grange. 
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At the concluſion of this ſpeech, the Captain let go 
the arm he had continued to. hold; and, having rung 
for pen, ink, and paper, pulled the neareſt table and 
chair, which happened to be placed between Roſa and 
the door, and leiſurely taking out his glaſſes, put them 
— 8 US 
«© Now, Miss, ſaid he, looking at her, why, 
what the—why, Mifs— why fure you ben't—my— 
 barnacles—are hazy—why ſure you ben't crying! But 
may be *tis for joy, or may be you and Horace have 
had a ſet-to- he came home plaguy glum laſt night. 
Come, never mind that; the falling out of ſweet- 
hearts is the lovingeft thing in the world. Come 
now; what are the chriſtian and ſurnames of your 
father and mother? cauſe ou ſee we muſt e 
the old boy. 5 e 
T ubere was ſuch an 9 mixture of e- E 
neſs and feeling in the manner of Captain Seagrove, f 


ſuch a jumble of truth and inconſiſtence, ſuch appa- 3 
rent unconcern, and yet ſuch cutting allufions to her 

. Area) fituation, that ſhe could neither admit nor wholly - WE, 
reject the belief, that he really was acquainted with her | 

whole hiſtory; neither could fhe-with more certainty - 

conclude whether he were, as a few minutes before ſhe p 

ſuſpected, ſent to mortify her, or whether he had made fc 

. this officious viſit, and literally meant all he ſaid. il 

The names, Miſs, come, the names, was how- | tr 

ever repeated too loud and too often to be diſtre- — 


2 E . 
g * 
« ; : - 4 
- % 


« I can 


* 
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J can neither underſtand nor a vou, _— 

ſhe heſitatingly replied. 
No! why that's very odd; I have anſwered 
and underſtood. a more difficult queſtion through a 
- ſhip's trumpet, with a hard gale of wind full in my 
teeth. 

That might eaſily happen, Sir; and yet — 

Not fo eaſy, Miſs, as you may think ; for ſetting 
caſe, here, we'll ſay, you have all — ſails up before 


the wind—?? 


« Good God ! Sir,“ ſaid Roſa, impatiently inter- 


o 


_ rupting him, what is all this ſtuff to me? 

Stuff!“ repeated Captain Seagrove, tot 
his barnacles, and throwing away the pen with indig- 
nation; Stuff, Mis!“ but, ſhrugging his ſhoulders, 
and reſuming the pen with an air that ſpoke his 
thorough contempt of her ignorance, he again de- 
— chilfiian and furname of her father and 
mother. 

Let me aſk you, Sir, ſaid Roſa, i in a low and 
tremulous voice, does Mr. Montreville know— 
Sbe could not proceed; her mind was divided be- 
twixt hope that he was ignorant of the viſit and its 
purport, and fear that though it was impoſſible a man 
ſo elegant, ſo delicate, and fo ſenfible, ſhould ſend fo 
ill adapted an agent on a buſineſs he had humnfelf 
treated with ſuch reſpectful tenderneſs, he might 
conſent to have enquiries made in reſpect to her fa- 
mily and connexions, and that on the reſult of theſe 


v 


- 
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inquiries, FRE ki We determination in n regard | 


to herſelt. 

But however he might be e by fe myſtery 
which the rejoiced hung over her, (as nothing in that 
moment appeared to her ſo inſupportable as a diſco- 


very that ſhe was indeed the daughter of the being 


held in ſuch ſovereign contempt}, ber reſolution. re- 


_ #pecting him was made in the inſtant Captain S8 Seagrove 


announced his engagement with another; and it was, 


the flattered heclelf, in mere compliment to the dig- 


nity of human nature, ſhe felt gratified and happy, 
when Seagrove owned, Mr. Montreville was entirely 
8 ed with the viſit and its motives. | 


Then, Sir, ſaid ſhe, you will not have occa - 


fion to take the trouble of writing; I will give Mr. 
Montreville himſelf all the 1 it is neceflary 
for him to have about me. 
L never will confarn myſelf. about women. again 
as long as I live,”” cried the Captain angrily. © There's 
poor Horace ſick in his hammock, and the Admiral 
croking like a piped hen. I wanted to make all tight, 
Aud this is my thanks. But follow your own courſe ; 
give you but length of rope, and you'll ſoon do for 
youriclf : you'll hail me when you are in diſtreſs, I 
know you wool ; but, though Tom Seagrove's that 


man that won't flinch, he won't be made a cat's paw ; 


and fo, Miis, your ſarvant. A pretty meſs you have 
brought me into! twelve mile here, and now twelve 


mile back, at meridian, on that curſed jolting devil 


E ab 4 as) 
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Wil Ratlin's mare. 1 had r pace a 3 
deck againſt time under the line, then be roaſted alte 

upon horſe fleſh; and ſo * farvant, A 

WE 

Ne left the room, ad Roſa returned to ber cham- 

ber, the image of deſpondence. 

Mr. Garnet having concealed from his wiſe hoch 
Roſa's application and his rejection, ſhe was at a los to 
account for her abſence, and eager to fee her. 

Garnet ſaid that ill-favoared Captain was with her; 
but, as his Roſy was nat to be pacified, he watehed his 
going, and fent to requeſt our heroine would vit his 
WW. ; TR 
The little boy, who was the meſſenger on this oe 
Caſion, juſt peeped into the room, and ran back with 
the information, that Maſs W 2 Was nus 
Her prayers. 

This was the ſecond time Roſa was detected at 
her devotions; but never indeed hat her heart been 
more thankfully elated, - never had the knelt before 
her Maker with a more lively ſenſe of his providence. 

She had returned; as we have ſaid, to her chamber 
in the moſt cruel agitation ;' the world, all of it with 

which, at leaſt, the was connected, ſeemed combined 
to torture and diſtreſs her; and the felt it impoſiibhle to 
ſupport exiſtence under the preſſure of fuch accumu- 
lating evils; her head turned giddy, and fiagger- 
ing to a chair, "the overturned her-little portmanteau, 
which being open, the few things in it ſell on the floor. 
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It was ſome moments before ſhe had Hirength or in- 
| clination to move; her very ſoul was wounded. 


Every killing word Captain Seagrove had uttered, 
which at all referred to her miſerable ſtate, recurted to 


her memory :— the idea of Montreville ; the recollec- I 
tion of the open manly tenderneſs with which he had „ 
avowed himſelf her. lover; the ſenſe, the candour, : 1 


the honour, nay, the purity of his ſentiments and 
manners; the pleaſing tranſport of a firſt and fond Ti 
attachment, certain on her fide, and profeſſedly fo on tc 
his, would riſe in ſweet - array before her mental 0 
G 


view ; but then his cngagement, his fortune, his rank, 
the pride of the Admiral, the meanneſs, the ignominy. | 
of her origin, her poverty, and friendleſs fituation ſuc- | I 


I « Alas! faid ſne, what ſhall Ido? whither turn mo 
me? Ah! my dear, my paternal friends, do ye behold Pru 
the agonies of my ſoul ? Alas! alas! © the majeity of her 
human nature reſides in the grave; Oh! would to rate 
Heaven that there my fad and wearied head maps oy had 
ever reſt? awa 
Se wrung her hands, and almoſt unknowing he . 4 
ſhe did, threw the clothes, without order or regard, her 
into her portmanteau. Something dropped from coul 
them; it was the morocco purſe into which wretc 
Lady Hopely had flipped her card of addreſs. comft 
This little memento gave a ſhort reſpite to her excru- it me 
ciating ſenſations ; it carried her back to Edinburgh: and 

the ar 


Kind Lady Hopely, ſweet Mrs. Steward, bleſſed, 
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the cried, be your g aids ſpirits l Her heart ſeemed 
burſting ; ; no tear from her aching eye gave relief te” 
her ſad heart. A momentary deſpair threw her into 
_ a paſſion bordering on frenzy; the tore open the mo- 
Tocco purſe ; the card dropped; ſhe attempted * re- 
place it ; her trembling fingers could not immediat 
ſlide it in; the corner catched in another 3 Ni 
therto unobſerved; her eye glanced on a paper; the 
removed it to make room for the card: the foft 
touch ſurpriſed her; ſhe opens, ſhe reads, and finks 
on her knees, is which , hg EP ſeen by hittle 

Garnet. 
Te enlarged heart of Lady Hopely ſatisfied — 
its generous feelings with expreſſions of pity ; 
eccentricities were generally known ; her — 
more generally felt and bleſſed: her rewards were 
princely ; her charities unbounded; hke too many or 
her age, rank, and ſex, the was thoughtleſs, inconfide- 
rate, and expenſive ; but her heart, her warm heart, 
| had no ſhare in the errors of imitation : the was borne 
away in the tide of faſhion when young, beautiful, 
and adored ; yet, though gaiety and diffipation carried 
her from herſelf, it could not blunt her feelings, it 
could not divert her attention from the cries of the 
wretched, nor prevent her from being the herald of 
comfort to diſtreſs and misfortune, where or whenever 
it met her. Compaſſion carried her to Mrs. Buhanun, 
and curioſity to Roſa ; ſhe heard, with benign pity, 
the ardent wiſh of the child of ſorrow only to reach 
| London ; 
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London; and yet ſhe : inks of no eee no certain 
Friend to welcome her thither. Her Ladyſhip re- 
marked this, and made her on comments; ſhe gave 
Her addreſs, and added to that addreſs and promiſe of 
protection, means to fupport her till the latter could 
be claimed. Roſa, as the kneeled, held in her hand 
an Engliſn bank note of twenty pounds. How 
rapid is the ſucceſſion of hope to the anguiſh of 
defpair! ! | 5 TRY 
FFrue hope is ſwift, and Ries os fallow s wings; 
= Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 2 
How, in one moment, was every proſpect now re- 
verſed! What a. pleaſing hurry ſucceeded to deſpond- 
ing laſſitude! She put her clothes with tare and order 
into her portmanteau, locked it, and buckled the 


ſtraps, inwardly exulting that now, at laſt, the was 


geenabled to purſue her journey without danger, morti- 
fication, or diftreis ; ſhe lightly tripped. to her mo- 
ther's chamber; there indeed ſhe experienced a tran- 
fſient inquietude. Mr. Garnet was not a bad-hearted 


man; be really liked her, and the increaſing fondneſs 
of his wiſe for. her rendered her company a deſirable 


object to both; he was glad to find ſne wanted his 


aſſiſtance, and thought he acted a politic part in making 


a bargain, to grant it on his oven terms; but on bear- 


ing from his fon how he found her employed, his 
heart ſmote him; he told his Roſy how he had acted, 


.and what were his motives. 


Mrs. 


e 008; A 
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Mrs. Garnet fell into an agony of tears at hearing 
company, was diſtreſſed for money; and repruached her 
E: huſband for his cruelty in refuſing to lend * one 
who ſhe was ſure had ſaved her life. 


Mr. Garnet was ſmoking a laſt pipe of the beſt Vir- 
den which he had carried from town with him ; 


and the reflection, that it as the laſt, contributed 
to lower his ſpirits; his whiffs grew longer and 


longer, till his pipe dropped, and he fairly wept with. 


his Roſy. 


It was at this intereſting moment Roſa entered the 


room; fearing ſome diſtreſſing accident had happened, 
ſhe ſtopped, and _— RIO no new tie on bags, 


had occurred. 
Thee be come in good time, 8 ” ſaid Gar- 
net; I am ſorry I did not give thee the money; - 
wife's quite down in the mouth. about it. 
Mrs. Garnet, whoſe leg was ſtill in a cradle, and 


a herſelf obliged to keep to her bed, opened her arms to 
welcome and receive a viſiter, who was very dear to 


her; ſhe wept on her neck, and, by way of excuſe for 
her huſband, confefled ang 


them. 


> If fifty or an hundred ſhiners will a0 s good, 


here they be, take them; or if thee do with to fend 
them ary where, Vu give thee a draft ; but don't leave 


: e e 


vol. 111. 5 2 = Roſa 
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88 affofted ; her mother 3 looked a pitifal; 3 


* Garnet's hand, filled with ſhiners, was offered 
her; ſhe wiſhed to decline accepting any, but he 
looked ſo mortified and forrowful, and ſhe was ſo 
anxious to be arranging all things for her journey, 


that, to avoid further ſolicitation, ſhe took the five 
1 and ſaid, though ſhe had not yet fixed the 
aediate time for her departure, yet ſuch was the 


urgency. of her affairs, it was not poſſible for her to 
remain at Dae! til Mrs. Garnet could be Ow 


- removed. 


- it beſo, it muſt; but thee bad better take ſome more 
| * Ay do,” joined Mes. R 1 though vol 
- are fuch a well-behaved young body; and ſuch good com- 
Ha, London is a dull place without money.** _ 
*  Rofa thanked them, and faid, if the had occafion, 
ſhe would certainly afk for it. 


They. dined- together ; and when” Ma i 


dxopped aſleep, and her huſband dropped his pipe, 
dur heroine retired to her chamber, and rung for her 


fquntain of intelligence, the chamber-maid, whom - 


fhe immediately aſked if her intereſt was ſtrong 


— hen e e e =2 te Ren 


< No indeed, Ae . hor de On 

who had come down from London on purpoſe to be 
. had been turned off that 1 day, 
5 4 - „ EY and | 


Mes. Garnet wept. Her halband fad, Well ir 
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and was hired at went inn; and, , pleaſe Goa! the 
| would not ſtay long after him. | 

Another inn! Roſa put a crown into her hand, 
and the girl engaged that John Oftler ſhould have: 2 
chaiſe from his inn, which ſhould wait at the market- 
: place, and receive both her and her baggage. —- ” 
Roſa's reaſons for concealing her — were 


cogent and manifold ; and, following the example of 


| other great writers, we ſhall make the readers ac- 
quainted with ſuch of them as ſuit OY and 
leave the remainder to their own ingenuity. | 
Firſt, by not taking leave of theGarnets, faves 
the pain of her mother's regrets, who, though uncon- 
ſcious of the ties of natural affection, certainly did feet 
an attachment to her, which at leaſt proved the gras - 
|  titude of her diſpoſition ; and ſhe alſo avoide@the - 
citation of both her and her huſband to give them ber 
addreſs in town, which the great difference between 
ber connexion and their's would have rendered 6d 
_ inconvenient to comply with. 
Second, ſhould Sir Jacob Lydear feel df f in- 
clined to honour her with any more of his x the 
eſcaped that alſo; - and laſt of the ne . 
ſhould there happen to be a being in the world, who- 
had the preſumption to imagine that, however inferior 
in the accidental favour of that blind gipſeys Fortune, 
who was at this moment - moſt unmercifally ungod- 


defied, her little heart was. not 35. proud, as diſinte- 
reſted, and as honourable as the beſt; if certain high= 
| 22 


CES, minded 
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W folks Hacked that e Scans | 
and poverty of mind were one and the fame thing, 


they would find themſelves miſtaken , that was all; 


and ſo, with a heart rather -cager, agitated, and 


hurtied, than light, ſhe haſtened down ftairs, when her 
_ colleague gave her notice that the portmanteau was 
FCW 


conduct her to it. * 2 - 


One difficulty e e the hewlett 
was collecting her thoughts, which was in regard to 


the money, which, to appeaſe Mrs. Garnet, and 2 


nn ſhe had taken of them. 
Her firſt impulſe was to encloſe it in the billet the 
leſt for them; but that mode would really diſtreſs a 


mill ſuffering parent, and infli&t on her mind the moſt 
bade ring of all evils, ſel/-reproach ; ſince, according to 


the reckoning of Mr. and Mrs. Garnet, they were 


3 obligation to her, and however well-difpoſed ſhe 
ortifications among ſome other of her 
recent connexions, her wiſh was to increaſe their feli= 


| felt to diſpenſe mo 


city. Accordingly the wrote a ſhort note, afluring Mrs. 
. hinting at a ſudden 
neceſſity for quitting them; thanked her for the five 


guineas, which the would take the firſt opportunity to 


| 0 to Paradiſe-ſtreet to repay, and ſee their pretty gar- 
den and ſummer-houſe; ſent twenty kiſſes to little 


Phil; and entreated them, if they had any regard for 


her, to anſwer no queſtions whatever concerning her 


to 


— 
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"Gm: She the ache op v fins hat 'of 
. : 


TO. H. MONTREVILLE, ESQ. 


2 SIR, 


. Phe lat won 1 1 the honour to ſay to 
Four friend, when he condeſcended to pay me bis 
very extraordinary viſit, were, that I ſhould myſelf in- 
form you of all it was neceſſary you ſhould be ac- 
quainted with concerning me; that neceſſity, however, 
does not include the gratification of impertinent cu- 
rioſity. It is ſufficient to tell you, Sir, I never yet 
broke an engagement of honour myſelf, nor will coun- 


tenance it in another. The name and refidence of 


my father are buried in my heart: but whether his 
character, his anceftry, and his alliance be or be not 
worth the trouble your friend was ſo good as to take, 


of this be aſſured, neither my own family, nor any 


other ſhall ever bluſh to acknowledge 
| „ ROSA WALSINGHAM.”" 


= eu e Gt. 


Fd 


f 7 * and over this 8 ally 8 Nn with 
a glow of internal triumph, ſhe gave it the cham- 
- ber-maid, with an additional half-guinea, for care 
and ſecrecy in delivering it into Mr. Montreville's 
own hands; and perfectly pleaſed to think he would 
be completely miſerable, ſhe baſtily left the houſe, 
in a high flow of falſe ſpirits ; and having caſt one 
tender look towards the road which led to the 
.- . -Grange, was proceeding to the warket-place, when 
+35 * ſudden ringing of the bells, and commotion of the _ 
people, made her return into the houſe. | 3 2 
An avant courier had juſt arrived, to order a relay 
df horſes for the daughter of Admiral Herbert, who 
ES had for many years been ſuppoſed to be dead, but 
who was now * n n 
manſion. _ - Wy 
Such was the univerſal . in which the ola. 
officer was held, and ſuch the intereſt excited in all 
ranks by the extraordinary events in bis family, that 
n every town where the one was known, and the other 
heard of, the lady was received with every poGble- : 
demonſtration of joy. 
At Pontefract, where the FO was a general 
benefactor to the poor, boughs of evergreens were 
haſtily torn down, gardens firipped of flowers, to 
ſtrew the road, and ribbons cut by the ſhop-keepers, 
to decorate the ſervants and horſes; the avant © 
courier was * detained, to have all the 
gaudy 


2 
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gaudy colours of the rainbow twifted round him and 
his horſe, 1 | 
Roſa deeply fighed ; this was an event that would 


not give Montreville time even to de ſtung by her 
letter; again ſhe left the inn, and amid the buſtle of 


general joy, threw herſelf into the chaiſe, and taking 
the road to Ferry-bridge inſtead of Sheffield, arrived 
there juſt before the Newcaſtle coach paſſed; with a 
vacant place, in which ſhe proceeded to London with- | 
out any further difficulty. 


END OP vor. Ht. 
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